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the Critiean With the acceptance by Ger- 
Taskof many of the Treaty signed at 
Peace-heeping \rercailles, the armistice period 
of eight months came virtually to an end. 
We use the word “virtually” because the 
three periods—that of war, that of armistice, 
and that of peace—do not fully adjust them- 
selves to exact dates. Civil war still rages 
in Russia, and there are various areas of 
border conflict in Europe which would seem 
very serious and menacing but for their 
smallness in comparison with the stupendous 
conflict that has come to an end. The de- 
struction that has been wrought in Europe 
by five years of organized violence and 
bloodshed appals the imagination. There is 
profound relief in the fact that outside of 
Russia the great countries are turning from 
the business of war to the pursuits of peace. 
But no wise or thoughtful person could have 
supposed that the consequences of war would 
not be more difficult in many ways to deal 
with than the problems of creating and em- 
ploying military force. Every foundation 
of civilization is to be tested anew; and 
those of us who believe that the progress of 
the future, like that of the past, is best as- 
sured by quiet and healthy evolution, rather 
than by agitation and cataclysm, must give 
closer attention than ever before to public 
affairs, and must labor and sacrifice in order 
that peace and good-will may prevail. 


Doubtless there are millions of 
people in Germany who are 
wondering why and how their 
whole nation should have become infected 
with the mania which led them five years 
ago to embark upon a course that meant 
something like national suicide. The Bern- 
hardis and Treitschkes had taught that war 
invigorates a people; instead of which it 
corrupts and destroys. Democratic reform 
in domestic government, and a policy of 


War Mania, 
As National 
Suicide 
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friendship and honor in matters of diplomacy 
and outside relationships, would have given 
the German people all that they could pos- 
sibly have merited of prosperity and of in- 
fluence. The Alsace-Lorraine question could 
have been adjusted on terms that would 
have healed the ancient breach between Ger- 
many and France, while not impairing Ger- 
many’s industrial efficiency. The Great 
War was madness; and the recovery from it 
will be a painful process at the very best. 
This struggle was not needed to demonstrate 
to the world the intolerable horrors of war. 
There had been previous object lessons in 
abundance. Those national agencies that we 
call “governments” had failed in the most 
important thing for which they were re- 
sponsible. It now remains to be seen 
whether governments will continue to pur- 
sue the policies that make for war, or will 
learn to live with one another by methods 
which will establish orderly and peaceful re- 
lations as substitutes for militarism. 


intesicaiiaiaiay world that has learned the 
isAlso _—- destructiveness of force and vio- 
Destructiv@ ence in domestic and foreign 
politics, myst now learn the danger and folly 
of violence in the carrying on of the indus- 
trial or economic functions of society. 
Mexico is a good example of the folly of 
factional warfare in adjusting the political 
problems of the nation. Cuba, by way of 
contrast, is finding political freedom as well 
as prosperity and contentment through the 
influence of the United States in abandon- 
ing the practice of violent revolution. But 
the industrial organism is even more delicate 
in its adjustments than the political. Har- 
mony in the relations between capital and 
labor is far more beneficial to everybody 
concerned than is a victory for one side or 
the other that is gained as the result of bitter 
strife. It is now the accepted view that 
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labor’s reward must be as large as conditions 
permit, that hours of labor must be gen- 
erally shorter than in times past, and that 
safeguards must be provided against the ills 
of unemployment and the anxiety that has 
been general for lack of a system to protect 
working people against poverty in old age or 
in times of sickness. These social reforms can 
be best achieved where production is not cur- 
tailed. Labor will gain more in the long run 
through moderate methods than through ex- 
treme and menacing demands. ‘The educa- 
tion of public opinion will accomplish more 
than strikes that inconvenience and there- 
fore exasperate the public. 


Thus, if the ravages of the great 
war are to be healed, it will be 
necessary to work faithfully and 
to good purpose for some years to come. 
For instance, if the coal miners are too 
radical in their immediate demands, as now 
in England, they may cause a fuel famine 
and subject all other classes of workers to 
loss and discomfort. With a short supply 
of coal, workers at large will shiver in their 
homes next winter. Furthermore, if coal be 
scarce and too costly, many industries may 
be hampered in their operation and workers 
in many lines thrown out of employment. 
Coal miners should have good wages, preper 
hours and fair treatment; but if they en- 
force any policy that restricts the total out- 
put, it is the wage-earning classes at large 
who will be the principal sufferers. 


How Workers 
May Hurt 
Their Fellows 


Coal production is what is 
Coal as 6 : ” 
“xey _ termed a “key industry.” The 
industry” 


coal question was vital during 
the war and has played a great part in the 
peace negotiations at Paris. The world’s or- 
der and prosperity are more dependent just 
now upon coal than upon rulers and states- 
men. Italy must buy a great deal of coal 
from England or America, if its factories 
of all kinds are to be kept running, its work- 
men made busy and contented, and a revolu- 
tion thus averted, France on one hand, and 
Germany on the other, must have coal; and 
they will have to “give and take” as regards 
certain coal fields, in order that other in- 
dustries may not perish. The fuel question 
is vital also to Poland and other parts of 
Central Europe. On July 14, Sir Auckland 
Geddes, of the British Ministry, made an 
extremely sensational speech in the House 
of Commons on the coal situation. He an- 
nounced an increase of six shillings a ton in 
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the price of coal in order to stimulate pro- 
duction. English coal miners produce per 
man far less coal than twenty years ago. 
Machinery mines half of our American coal, 
while more than ninety per cent. of the 
British coal is mined in the old way, by hand, 
the miners refusing to permit the use of 
machines, 


1“ Sir Auckland undertook. to 
ir Auckland ° 
Geddes Sounds frighten all England by the 
an Alarm ‘spectre of America winning 
against Britain in the field of world trade, 
and demonstrated by elaborate figures that 
cheap and abundant coal production is at 
the basis of British prosperity, The union 
of British miners demands the immediate 
Government purchase of the mines, promis- 
ing in that case ample output and free use 
of labor-saving machinery. The miners are 
unwilling to create further prosperity for 
colliery owners. Coal miners in all coun- 
tries in times past have had unfair treatment 
and a hard existence. Everybody should wish 
for them now short hours and good pay. 
But large and economical production is es- 
sential to all other industries, and the situa- 
tion must be met in the public interest. 
Touching upon the bad practice of English 
labor unionists in the matter of restricting 
output, Sir Auckland truly said: “There is 
a most pernicious doctrine being preached 

















IF ONE GOES, BOTH Go! 
From the World (London) 
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that if a man does less work there is more 
for others. ‘The very opposite is true. The 
more one does, the more there is for others; 
for every industry affects every other.” And 
this, of course, is more true of coal than of 
anything else, because the driving wheels of 
all industry are dependent upon the burning 
of fuel, except where waterpower is available. 


It is similarly true that radical 
labor changes affecting the cost 
of local and general transporta- 
tion bring most hardship to wage-earners, 
although every other social group is also in- 
jured. The ability to pay good wages in 
hundreds of industries is dependent upon 
efficient operation of railroads and ships. It 
would be disastrous from every standpoint 
to confiscate the railroad properties by in- 
creasing their expenses without also increas- 
ing their earnings. Railroad labor should 
be well paid; but the assumption that the 
great highways of traffic exist solely for the 
benefit of railroad employes is wholly un- 
sound. It is for the public interest that 
railroad employes be justly treated. Beyond 
that, the roads exist for the general welfare; 
and the owners of their bonds and stocks 
have rights that cannot be violated with im- 
punity. Nowhere in this country is new rail- 
road building in prospect. The system is not 
complete, yet it is at a dead standstill. 


Control 


0. 
Transportation 


Early in July a menacing con- 
dition which had existed for 
some time culminated in a strike 
of the seamen operating our American mer- 
chant vessels. By the middle of July more 
than 400 ships were tied up in our ports, 
mostly at New York. The questions of dis- 
pute are complicated and the United States 
Shipping Board was doing its best with lead- 
ers of the unions and representatives of the 
ship owners to secure an agreement and end 
the strike. The urgent demand of Europe 
for American coal, besides food and all sorts 
of commodities, made this strike a matter 
of serious international concern. ‘The 
strikers include groups of higher- paid officers 
and men, especially the marine engineers. 
The strike was having the momentary result 
of sending a great many seamen detained 
on shore to the Western harvest fields at the 
call of agents who were offering high wages. 
Undoubtedly the trained and_ responsible 
men on our ocean vessels ought to have more 
pay. But ships have to be operated in the 
long run to meet international competition 


American 
Seamen on 
Strike 

















RT. HON. SIR AUCKLAND GEDDES 


(Professor Geddes is a distinguished anatomist of 
Edinburgh and Dublin, who has made a brilliant record 
during the war, was knighted in 1917, and is head of 
the Ministry of National Service. He is soon to come 
to this side of the Atlantic as Principal of McGill Uni- 
versity at Montreal. He is the brother of Sir Eric 
Geddes, who has recently filled several high posts in the 
British Government, and who was formerly a young 
railroad man in the United States) 


on the high seas. Perhaps the solution for 
the United States may prove to be the em- 
ployment of many thousands of Chinainen, 
who make excellent seamen and stewards, 
while advancing the American seamen to the 
more important positions at higher wages. 


The chief characteristic of the 
earlier American industrial sys- 
tem was its elasticity. Railroad 
brakemen were mostly farm boys and village 
boys who wanted adventure and change. 
After a few years they could go back to 
farming, or could enter other kinds of busi- 
ness. ‘They were not a permanent guild of 
trainmen, but versatile young Americans. 
With the advent of the short working day 
it becomes entirely possible to restore much 
of the earlier freedom of labor movement. 
The eight-hour day allows the young work- 
man in any trade or line of work to prepare 
himself either for advancement in his own 
calling or for a change to something he may 
like better. He may learn to work well at 
several different trades. Or, he may choose 
to carry on two kinds of work regularly at 


Short Hours 
and Free 
Movement 
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the same time. For example, a man work- 
ing in a store or shop for eight hours in the 
day could spend his winter evenings as a 
teacher in night schools. A mechanic could 
carry on a garden or small farm, or work 
at one trade in winter and another in sum- 
mer. _ With ever improving opportunities 
for special study and training, any young 
man caring for his future can now acquire 
valuable knowledge while earning good 
wages, and can fill an honorable and useful 
place as a citizen. The highest of values 
is that which inheres in the intelligence, 
capacity and moral character of the indi- 
vidual. Short hours of labor, in so far as 
fixed and steady tasks are concerned in shop 
or office, can be made to contribute much to 
the general welfare, other things being 
equal; and long hours are doomed. 


It does not follow, however, that 
very rapid and radical changes 
are to be encouraged. In many 
industries, short hours must await the oppor- 
tunity to employ enough labor to keep ma- 
chinery at work for two or three periods in 
the twenty-four hours. Lord Leverhulme, 
formerly William Hesketh Lever, chairman 
of Lever Bros., is the leader of a movement 
in England for still shorter hours; and a 
book by him has just now appeared, en- 
titled ‘The Six-Hour Day.” Another 
writer, who contributes the introduction to 
that book, declares, however, that Lord 
Leverhulme has been able to create his suc- 
cessful industry (he is the head of the great 
soap business with its famous model village 
for workers known as Port Sunlight) by be- 
ing able himself to work with concentration 
for sixteen hours a day. 


Changes 
Should Be 
Reasonable 


It is a very stimulating and in- 
teresting book that Lord Lever- 
hulme has written; and we al- 
lude to it because it illustrates a point that 
deserves recognition. The point is simply 
that the good-will existing between the man- 
agement and the labor force in such an in- 
dustry as that of Sunlight Soap is the most 
potent influence in evolving improved con- 
ditions. When a successful manufacturer 
like Leverhulme produces a book in which 
he attempts to demonstrate the possibility of 
paying good living wages in soap factories, 
iron works and other industries to men 
working only six hours a day, the movement 
for short hours gains more than would re- 
sult from a strike to bring about the same 


Leverhulme’s 
Six-hour 
Arguments 
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end. It is only a few years since the im- 
mense clothing industry of New York was 
carried on under horrid sweatshop condi- 
tions, with men, women and children work- 
ing anywhere from twelve to eighteen hours 
a day. That industry has now been trans- 
ferred to large buildings with proper light 
and air, and the garment workers have ob- 
tained, with the good will of the employers 
and the public, a forty-four hour week. 
This means eight hours a day for five days, 
with a half holiday on Saturday the year 
around. 


Lord Northcliffe, owner of the 
London Times, the London 
Daily Mail, and many other 
newspapers and periodicals, has announced 
that a five-day week is to be established as 
soon as possible in the publishing enterprises 
that he controls. He is a great believer in 
the value of complete change of scene at 
frequent intervals. The average English- 
man loves his holiday, his outing in the 
country, a day at the seaside, a game of 
cricket or golf, or a bicycle trip to some 
nook or corner of his beautiful island that 
he has not yet seen. Northcliffe believes that 
his employes will put enough freshness and 
zest into five days of labor to offset any ap- 
parent loss in the week’s output. His ex- 
perience will be observed with attention and 
interest in America as well as in Great 
Britain. Formerly, the printing trades 
worked like dogs; but now they have easy 
hours and good pay, and are not anarchists 
but responsible citizens. 


Northcliffe's 
Five-day 
Week 


oe fight against the employ- 
Modern Charter ment of children in industry has 
been a bitter one; and it has in 

some real sense been a fight against slavery, 
inasmuch as children were the helpless vic- 
tims of a disgraceful system. The strict rules 
that have been widely adopted in the matter 
of the employment of women have inter- 
fered with the principle of free contract, 
but for different reasons from those which 
have led to the emancipation of children. 
Adult women were not enslaved, as the 
children were; for theoretically they could 
accept or reject conditions of employment as 
they might choose. But women are home- 
keepers and child-bearers, and it is not suit- 
able in the public interest that they should 
work in textile mills or elsewhere for un- 
duly long hours, or at night, or for less than 
a reasonable minimum wage. ‘The section 
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of the Peace Treaty at Versailles devoted to 
international labor conditions has no com- 
pulsory character, but it has immense author- 
ity in the moral sense. It furnishes the 
world with accepted standards. It advertises 
humane practices. Good wages, good oppor- 
tunities of education, protection from disease 
by means of public health administration, 
reasonable hours—the acceptance of such 
principles as these is intended to eliminate 
poverty and to enable every man to hold up 
his head as a citizen in a democracy. 


While labor is thus recognized 
in its rights, there is a corres: 
ponding tendency to reduce the 
advantages of the so-called “privileged 
classes.” In England and America, taxes are 
now paid by the wealthy instead of the 
ordinary consumer. Idleness and ostenta- 
tion will henceforth find scant tolerance. 
Everybody must be a worker; loafezs will be 
somehow dealt with. Private wealth will 
be expected to justify itself by the manner 
in which it is used. Under such conditions 
as these, it would be suicidal madness for 
labor in an intelligent country like the 
United States or England or France to 
throw itself into the arms of the Com- 
munists or Marxian Socialists. Let no 
-casual student of the subject be misled into 
supposing that the teachers of so-called Bol- 
shevist principles and methods are the her- 
alds of a finer justice or a truer order than 
that which is sought by their opponents. 
There are some people who, while deprecat- 


The Folly 


iF 
Bolshevism 














A BIRD THAT CAN’T BE SCARED 
From the World (New York) 
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ing the ugly practices of the Bolshevists— 
their system of murder, robbery and general 
destructiveness—have a vague notion that 
Lenine, Trotsky, Bela Kun and the rest hold 
theories of human equality that are noble 
and are destined to prevail. In point of 
fact, very few of the wise and disinterested 
friends of humanity, the thorough students 
of economic and social principles, have any 
leanings toward the Bolshevist doctrine, 
much less towards the methods by which the 
Bolshevists propose to give practical effect 
to their theories. Bolshevism is fallacy in 
doctrine, and criminal in practice. 


“canita? Most of the talk against “capi- 
and tal” and the “capitalistic class” 
Land ° : 

is shallow and ignorant. The 
real leaders of the labor movement have not 
been enemies of capital, and have realized 
that poverty prevailed in the world until 
capital and invention made supplies of food, 
clothing and other necessities cheap and 
abundant. It was the business of the labor 
movement to see that average human con- 
ditions were improved as rapidly as in- 
creasing production of real wealth made 
social progress possible. Many of the So- 
cialists—even the Socialists of the intelligent 
and law-abiding class—hold to the view that 
land is a peculiar thing, not properly suscept- 
ible of private ownership. ‘They think of 
land as essential to society, and regard all 
land ownership as monopolistic and danger- 
ous. But this is a question of fact and con- 
ditions, rather than of abstract theory. A 
postal card sent to the Agricultural Depart- 
ment of the State of New York, at Albany, 
would bring prompt information to the effect 
that there are thousands of people owning 
land in the great Empire State whose eager- 
ness to sell it at a ridiculously low price is 
pathetic. Instead of opposing private owner- 
ship of land, one ought to encourage it in 
every way as a policy of wise statesmanship. 
The Government at Washington, under the 
leadership of Secretary Lane, with the ap- 
proval of leaders of both parties in Con- 
gress, is about to enact a measure of the 
kind that the whole country should support 
with enthusiasm. This measure proposes 
(1) to secure federal and State codperation 
in purchasing undeveloped or neglected 
tracts of land; (2) to employ returned sol- 
diers and others to drain and improve such 
areas, to build roads, and to fit each selected 
tract for a model farm settlement. It is then 
proposed (3) to sell the land in proper- 
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sized farms to well selected applicants who 
will make payment on the instalment plan 
through a long term of years. 


Diffusing Lhe tendency has been for peo- 
formed ple to desert the land and flock 
to the towns because of better 
schools and more agreeable conditions of 
life. There is not the slightest danger in this 
country of land monopoly, or of any form of 
objectionable landlordism. Town lots and 
farms are bought and sold as easily and 
freely as Liberty Bonds, or shares in oil 
wells or mining stocks. The present ten- 
dency makes for a wide diffusion of the in- 
stitution-of private property, and this is to be 
encouraged. Every one of the thousands of 
people who have promoted the sale, during 
the war period, of thrift stamps is helping 
to popularize capitalism and private prop- 
erty. Everyone who holds a Liberty Bond 
or has a savings-bank account is to just that 
extent a member of the capitalist class. Un- 
doubtedly these small capitalists who own 
some property, together with that great ma- 
jority whose principal asset lies in their 
health, skill and character, will obtain in the 
near future some greater share of influence 
in the management and direction of indus- 
try than heretofore. But we have not yet 
come to the time when we can afford to 
dispense with the large capitalist and the 
great master of industrial organization. 


sina The American Federation of 
Leadership Labor is a huge business and 
asan Asset by man-welfare organization that 
human-welfare org 

has lately insisted not only upon keeping Mr. 
Gompers at its head, but upon increasing 
his salary against his own protest. In his 
youth Mr. Gompers worked for wages at a 
trade. For several decades past he has been 
a high official of labor organizations, a pro- 
fessional public speaker, and a capable editor. 
In their capacity as trade unionists, the mem- 
bers of the numerous bodies making up the 
Federation of Labor are glad to maintain 
leaders of brains and wisdom. It would be 
a great loss to them to have unwise or un- 
trained men representing their interests. In 
like manner a complicated enterprise like a 
railroad or a steel company requires great 
skill and experience in its management; and 
the workers whom it supports are not the 
losers, but rather the gainers, when such 
management is of the very best. The re- 
wards of successful management take noth- 
ing out of the pockets of the labor that pro- 


duces commodities, or of the consumer that 
buys them. 


New shipyards and munition 
plants made necessary last year 
a number of model housing proj- 
ects to take care of the workers. The idea 
of good homes for wage earners as a matter 
of public policy was widely advertised and 
gained strong support. Able architects, engi- 
neers and landscape designers aided the Gov- 
ernment in its housing schemes. It may be 
fairly said that there is coming into conscious 
recognition the national aim of providing 
every family with a habitation that shall 
meet the minimum requirements of decency 
and health. Slum conditions in our great 
towns are by no means as bad as they were 
thirty or forty years ago. Tenement house 
laws and sanitary inspection have made strik- 
ing changes for the better, but much is yet 
to be done. Thus the young soldiers, re- 
turning from service with enhanced personal 
dignity, are not willing to live in hovels or 
tumbledown cabins; and numbers of them 
are said to have persuaded their families 
to move away from the worst tenement dis- 
tricts of the lower East Side in New York 
and to find better quarters in outlying zones. 


Housing 
Reforms 


Meanwhile, the cessation of 
building operations for two or 
three years as a war measure 
has resulted in a scarcity of accommoda- 
tions and very high rents both for dwellings 
and for business premises. It is predicted by 
experienced builders that the country is about 
to enter upon the greatest construction 
“boom” ever known. It is a good sign of 
the times that the various building trades 
have agreed upon a plan with the architects, 
contractors and engineering firms to obviate 
squabbles and sympathetic strikes, and to 
settle all disputes arising among the union- 
ized members of these crafts by reference to 
a composite board of eight members with 
headquarters in Washington under the benev- 
olent auspices of the Department of Labor. 


A Building 
**Boom ” 
at Hand 


ihe It would require many pages 
and merely to summarize the vari- 
Immigration * . 
ous disputes, issues and problems 
with which American and British workers 
have been dealing during the past few weeks. 
There has been much restlessness, and the 
patient and submissive toiler of other days 
seems to have vanished. With immigration 
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stopped, with many foreign workmen re- 
patriated in Europe, and with many young 
Americans still in the Army, there is a short- 
age of labor in almost every direction. Our 
immigration policy for the near future is 
yet to be fixed. It is known that great num- 
bers of foreign-born people are planning to 
return, many of them intent upon seeking 
relatives and friends in Central Europe from 
whom they have not heard for several years. 
We have recently been deporting anarchists 
and undesirable agitators, and more are to 
follow. With Europe in a wild ferment of 
“Red” uprisings and violence, it will be 
necessary for America to restrict immigra- 
tion as never before. The tests in the past 
have been merely negative, but henceforth 
they should be positive. No immigrant 
should be allowed to come to America, even 
as a sojourner, much less as a prospective na- 
turalized citizen, unless he can pass tests that 
show him to be honest, industrious, and of 
fairly sound mind and body. We can make 
use of sturdy workers, even though illiterate ; 
but we do not need to import social or po- 
litical agitators. We have already far too 
many of these foreign-born soap-box preach- 
ers of false doctrine. The time is past for a 
careless immigration policy. 


There is much to be said for 
Colonel Roosevelt’s race suicide 
arguments. It is not creditable 
that the old American stock should be dying 
out for lack of progeny, and that the great 
country created by the earlier population ele- 
ments should be handed over to the polyglot 
and prolific races of Eastern and Southern 
Europe. The war-time losses of France and 
Germany have created population problems 
that will doubtless have a profound influence 
upon private life and public policy. In less 
degree the same thing is true of Great 
Britain. It is high time that every phase of 
American nationality—and especially those 
relating to the country’s future—should be 
analyzed with care, and that there should 
be sound instruction given to the rising gen- 
eration. The America that has risen so 
magnificently to meet national crises up to 
this hour, should not deflect the true course 
of its history by recruiting its future popula- 
tion from the exportable dregs of other coun- 
tries, while our own typical American stock 
is disappearing by reason of a birth rate that 
does not balance the death rate. Let the 
young soldiers build up their own America. 


A Word for 
the 


Native Born 
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The old American stock has to 


Restoring ° 

ural a great extent languished on 

mere’ farms and in country neigh- 
borhoods, while foreign immigrants have 


crowded the cities and have enjoyed, on be- 
half of their children, our marvelous city 
school facilities. It is bad policy to allow 
rural life to decay, as in New England, New 
York, Pennsylvania and Virginia. State 
policies should provide good roads, country 
schools equal for practical purposes to city 
schools, and other facilities needed to make 
country life preferable to city life for the 
ordinary family. Wisconsin, Iowa, and some 
other States are setting an example that the 
Eastern part of the United States should fol- 
low. Rural prosperity is worth developing 
at any cost. It will repay the investment. 
Meanwhile, it does not always follow that 
the thing the farmer calls for is the thing he 
ought to have. Thus, the Southern farmer 
wants laws and policies to keep the price of 
cotton high, whereas he should be the happy 
beneficiary of policies to compel him to raise 
cattle and produce food crops. The Western 
farmer in his day has had many a fallacious 
notion about money and the railroads. 


Just now the farmers have risen 
in their might to secure the re- 
peal of that admirable arrange- 
ment known as “Daylight Saving.” It is 
quite true that railroads, great industries and 
the lesser business establishments could vol- 
untarily change the clock and start the work- 
ing day an hour earlier in the summer 
months; but it seemed worth while, when 
war-time economy was essential, that Con- 
gress should sanction the “daylight saving” 
scheme and thus give it uniform effect. The 
results have been exceedingly gratifying in- 
sofar as towns, cities and all industries are 
concerned. We are not aware that in 
the great countries of Europe which have 
adopted this scheme anybody has objected 
to it in the name of agriculture. That the 
farmers of the United States should have 
deluged their Congressmen with demands for 
the repeal of the “daylight saving” law is, 
to say the least, quite puzzling. Farming is 
the one line of business that has always been 
operated upon this very plan. The old- 
fashioned American farmer saved not merely 
one hour, but sometimes two hours or more, 
in the summer months by earlier rising. As 
a matter of convenience, the farmer’s clock 
is actually made to conform to the standard 


Farmers and 
“Daylight 
Saving” 
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time of the country; but each farm is a unit, 
and every farmer can carry on his operations 
as he chooses within the range of the twenty- 


four hours, 


To this statement there is one 
serious exception, which relates 
to those dairy farmers who have 
to deliver their product to meet the morn- 
ing milk-trains. In that case, with the “day- 
light saving” change, the Railroad Adminis- 
tration should promptly have altered trains 
to suit the farmers; for it should not be ex- 
pected that the farmers would milk an hour 
earlier by sun time when the railroads could 
just as well haul the milk at the actual hour 
suited to the conditions. Farmers do not go 
into the fields to work by consulting the 
clock, but by conditions of “rain or shine.” 
Congressmen do not like to displease their 
solid farmer constituencies, and so there was 
passed as a rider attached to a money bill a 
clause repealing the “daylight saving” act to 
take effect after the present season. Both 
Houses acted'on June 18th by very large 
majorities. On July 12th President Wilson 
—objecting to this clause appended to the 
Agricultural Appropriation Bill—sent the 
whole measure back to Congress with a veto 
message. He made a brief but strong state- 
ment of the benefits that had resulted from 
the “daylight saving” measure in this coun- 
try as in Europe. To carry the repeal over 
the President’s veto would require two-thirds 
vote; and while this was easily available in 
the Senate, it was not secured in the House. 
It is, of course, one thing to be in favor of 
“daylight saving” and another thing to be- 
lieve that the plan should be made national 
by act of Congress, That Congress was 
misinformed as to public sentiment when 
the vote of June 18th was taken would seem 
obvious enough. 


Wilson 
Vetoes 
Repeal 


There is, of course, a strong 
tendency in this Republican Con- 
gress to follow any indications 
whatsoever of reaction from war-time poli- 
cies. Rapid changes of outlook had seemed 
fully to justify the Republicans in their gen- 
eral cutting down of appropriations for the 
current year. Some curtailments were wiser, 
however, than others, President Wilson— 
also on July 12th—vetoed the Sundry Civil 
Appropriation Bill carrying large aggregate 
amounts for various necessary purposes, be- 
cause of clauses limiting the adopted plan of 


A 
Mistaken 
Economy 
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providing vocational training for crippled 
and disabled soldiers. Work of this kind has 
been going on for two or three years in Eng- 
land with remarkable success, and our own 
Government now has in hand several thou- 
sand cases of men whom it is thus training. 
It is likely that Congress will meet the Presi- 
dent’s views in this matter. For future mili- 
tary and naval expenditures intelligent econ- 
omy is desirable to the point of sharp cur- 
tailments; but when it comes to caring for 
our boys who were wounded or injured in 
France, the country will prefer to be gener- 
ous rather than merely economical, 


At an earlier date in the war 


Prohibition P ‘* a . 
Takes period an immense impression 
ffect . : a 
was created in Europe and 


America by the announcement that the Rus- 
sian Emperor had abolished the making and 
sale of vodka, with the result of a happily 
transformed nation, Great restrictions were 
placed upon the liquor traffic in England; 
and the anti-saloon movement in the United 
States received fresh impetus. The Army 
and Navy demanded sobriety, and military 
regulation abolished the liquor traffic in the 
vicinity of training camps. Finally, Congress 
forbade the use of grains for the making of 
intoxicants as a measure of food administra- 
tion, and enacted war-time prohibition of al- 
coholic beverages of all kinds throughout 
the country to take effect on July 1, and to 
continue until the President had pronounced 
the process of demobilizing the Army to be 
complete. Under the same general impulse, 
and with the awakened moral energy of the 
war period, the Prohibition Amendment to 
the Constitution was passed in both Houses 
of Congress and speedily ratified by the 
requisite number of State legislatures, That 
Amendment becomes operative at the begin- 
ning of next year, some five months hence. 
The liquor interests and their friends had 
taken the death sentence with what seemed 
a surprising acquiescence. But as the date of 
execution approached they awakened sudden- 
ly from their lethargy. When it was far 
too late for effective protest they began to 
agitate quite hysterically. War-time pro- 
hibition, however, went into general effect 
on July 1. The law was respected by com- 
mon consent. Large profits were made in 
June by selling stocks to individuals for 
home use. There was no especial machinery 
for enforcing the law, but the liquor traffic 
of America as it had existed on June 30 was 
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at least ninety-five per cent. dead by the 
Fourth of July, not to be revived. 


‘ President Wilson had advised 
ongress . . 
Provides for Congress to modify the law in 
Enforcement favor of light wines and beer, 
but this had not been done. Meanwhile the 
courts had become solemnly busy over the 
technical question whether beer containing 
two and three-quarters per cent. of alcohol 
was an intoxicant in the sense of the law. 
How this precise percentage was fixed upon 
for the dividing line between things forbid- 
den and things not forbidden is a story that 
it is needless to relate. Congress is compe- 
tent to settle the question, and it was quite 
certain when these comments were written 
that the pending bill providing for the en- 
forcement of prohibition would be enacted, 
and that this enforcement measure would fix 
the alcoholic content at a fraction of one per 
cent. The debate on this Volstead Prohibi- 
tion Bill was still pending as we went to 
press in the third week of July. The one out- 
standing fact is that national prohibition out- 
laws the liquor industry. Breweries, distil- 
leries, and retail liquor stores cannot survive 
under the ban of national law. There will 
be minor evasions, but capital and labor have 
both deserted the condemned industry, and it 
falls of its own weight. National prohibi- 
tion is here, and it must have its trial. It 
has been sanctioned by giving it a place in 
the Constitution, ‘This remarkable innova- 


tion might not have prevailed, at least in our 
day, but for the impulses and emotions of 
the war period. ‘There are many intelligent 
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HON. ANDREW J. VOLSTEAD, OF MINNESOTA 
(Mr. Volstead, who is serving his eighth term in Con- 
gress, is the new Republican Chairman of the House 
Judiciary Committee. He was in charge last month 
of the important measure for giving effect to national 
prohibition) 
people who regard the change as too radical 
to be maintained. They are likely, however, 
to find themselves entirely mistaken. While 
they are debating it, the new system is in 
effect and the law is fairly well observed. 


The National Assembly of Ger- 
many sitting at Weimar voted on 
June 22 in favor of accepting the 
Peace Treaty, the division being 237 to 138. 
On June 20th Chancellor Scheidemann had 
resigned in order to show disapproval of the 
terms, and on the following day Gustav 
Adolf Bauer, formerly Minister of Labor, 
became Chancellor and formed a new Cabi- 
net with Dr. Herman Miller as Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. Miiller was the leader 
of the Majority Socialists. The German 
delegation at Versailles, headed by Count 
von Brockdorff-Rantzau, had withdrawn 
and two new delegates were substituted, 
these being Miller himself and another Cab- 
inet Minister, Johannes Bell; and they ar- 
rived just before the ceremony of signing the 
treaty, which occurred on June 28. Presi- 
dent Wilson’s ship was waiting for him with 
steam up and he sailed for home on June 29. 


Peace Signed 
on 
dune 28 
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President it is to be noted as an interest- 
Wilson's ing circumstance that the Army 
Return T oo ° 
and Navy Appropriation bills 
and certain other measures. which had been 
passed by Congress were sent by Secretary 
Tumulty on a fast outgoing vessel to be de- 
livered to the President at sea so that he 
might sign them and thus make available 
the money needed July 1, beginning the new 
fiscal year. Arriving at New York on July 8, 
Mr, Wilson received an official and popular 
welcome, made a brief homecoming talk at 
Carnegie Hall, and proceeded at once to 
Washington, where he plunged into the thick 
of accumulated business. He had been absent 
in Europe for seven months, except for a 
brief trip home in March. On July 10 he 
appeared before the Senate and made an 
elaborate address in presenting the peace 
treaty, which was evidently destined to under- 
go a long and searching debate before the 
final vote upon its ratification. 


= The President’s speech to the 

is Speech 

to the Senate was graceful and fluent, 
enate and was highly praised by Demo- 

cratic Senators, while disparaged by Repub- 

licans. The final treaty is a specific docu- 
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PRESIDENT WILSON ACKNOWLEDGING GREETINGS 

OF WELCOME IN NEW YORK ON HIS ARRIVAL LAST 
MONTH 


ment, and has to be studied by Senators in 
an exact and careful way. The broad argu- 
ments for the League of Nations had already 
been amply presented by Mr. Wilson and 
others, and American public opinion had 
undoubtedly accepted the view that the na- 
tions must henceforth be organized for pro- 
tection against the evils of war. The es- 
sence of Mr. Wilson’s speech is contained 
in the following paragraphs: 


Convenient, indeed indispensable, as statesmen 
found the newly planned League of Nations to be 
for the execution of present plans of peace and 
reparation, they saw it in a new aspect before 
their work was finished. They saw it as the 
main object cf the peace, as the only thing that 
could complete it or make it worth while. They 
saw it as the hope of the world, and that hope 
they did not dare to disappoint. Shall we or any 
other free people hesitate to accept this great 
duty? Dare we reject it and break the heart of 
the world? 

And so the result of the conference of peace, so 
far as Germany is concerned, stands complete. 
The difficulties encountered were very many. 
Sometimes they seemed insuperable. It was im- 
possible to accommodate the interests of so great 
a body of nations—interests which directly or 
indirectly affected almost every nation in the 
world—without many minor compromises. The 
treaty as a result is not exactly what we would 
have written. It is probably not what any one 
of the national delegations would have written. 
But results were worked out which on the whole 
bear test. 

I think it will be found that the compromises 
which were accepted as inevitable nowhere cut 
to the heart of any principle. The work of the 
conference squares, as a whole, with the principles 
agreed upon as the basis of the peace as well as 
with the practical possibilities of the international 
situations which had to be faced and dealt with 


as facts. 


pnvere Following the portion of the 

Answer speech quoted above, Mr. Wil- 
and Explain <\y informed the Senate that he 
would take a later occasion to present the 
separate treaty, by the terms of which the 
United States and Great Britain agree to 
protect France against an unprovoked at- 
tack by Germany. In conclusion, he asserted 
the new position of America as a world 
power, holding’ that “fa new role and a new 
responsibility have come to this great na- 
tion.” The speech did not attempt to touch 
upon any of the particular points of doubt 
that were already under debate in the Sen- 
ate; but Mr. Wilson offered to place “his 
services, and all the information” he pos- 
sessed at the Senate’s disposal “at any time, 
either informally or in session, as you may 
prefer.” This was a fair proposal, and should 
have met with immediate response. There 
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THE KING AND QUEEN OF BELGIUM WITH PRESIDENT AND MRS. WILSON AT BRUSSELS, ON OCCASION OF THE 
PRESIDENTIAL VISIT TO THE BELGIUM CAPITAL ON JUNE 19 


were numerous questions relating to the 
treaty that the Senators had been asking, and 
that the President was prepared to answer. 
Speaking in a general way, the Republi- 


can Senators were disposed to criticize the - 


treaty and to debate it adversely; while the 
Democratic Senators, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, were disposed to praise it in glow- 
ing and sweeping phrases, and to champion 
the President against all comers. The 
Peace Conference has faced a stupendous 
undertaking, and the presumptions are in 
favor of its work. ‘The treaty should be 
ratified promptly, unless there are good 
reasons that-can be presented for rejecting it 
or amending it. Little wilf be gained by 
dragging the debate through a period of 
months. The final vote ought to be taken 
by the middle of August. Doubtless certain 
interpretations will be adopted, as regards 
American interests. ‘This is expected. 


We are glad to offer to our read- 
ers Mr. Simonds’ remarkable 
characterization of the finished 
work of the Peace Conference, and his analy- 


Mr. Simonds 
on the 
Treaty 


sis of the political difficulties that beset the 
“new Europe.” His views are not sanguine, 
but they are not cynical or despairing. He 
realizes that racial ambitions and antipathies 
have not as yet been subdued, although 
Europe is weary of war. He sees the possi- 
bilities of a revived Germany, and of a new 
combination against a League of Nations 
dominated by Britain and France. It is 
well for serious-minded readers to look all 
the facts in the face. It has been our un- 
deviating opinion in this ‘periodical that, 
for some time in the future, world peace 
must be maintained by the group of powers 
that have won the victory, ended the war, 
and imposed terms upon Germany. ‘There 
seems no practicable way by which the 
United States can avoid taking a large share 
of responsibility for future conditions in 
Europe and Asia. Most of us are steeped 
in the old American traditions, and do not 
like embroilments in the affairs of other 
continents; but the best results will come 
from an attitude of confidence and vigor, 
rather than one of ‘timidity and _ hesitation. 
To face danger is, often, to avert it. 
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— There are particular situations 
Mexican that require, upon the part of 
Situation the people and Government of 

the United States, a much more efficient 
treatment than we have recently employed. 
Our relations with Mexico constitute the 
foremost of these situations. “The Carranza 
Government seems to be drifting upon the 
rocks. Perhaps half of the Mexican terri- 
tory is now dominated by military chief- 
tains who are in rebellion against Carranza. 
Obviously the Carranza regime has owed 
its very existence to Mr. Wilson’s policies; 
yet it has been curiously disagreeable in its 
attitude towards the United States. Mexico, 
of all the Latin-American countries, should 
have been the first to support the United 
States in breaking with Germany. Yet, as 
a matter of fact, the Carranza Government 
was probably more unfriendly to us through 
the war period than any other in the world, 
except the German and Austrian. 


iis American interests in Mexico 
toProtect are entitled to protection, and 
Americans this should now be demanded 
and secured. The virtual confiscation by the 
Carranza Government (under pretext of 
Constitution and laws), of great properties 
in the oil regions, the utter failure to pro- 
tect American citizens, and the damage to 


railroads, mines, and other American invest- 
ments, ought no longer to be viewed with 
patient tolerance. The inhabitants of 
Mexico are themselves the victims of the 
political and military chaos that has become 
an international nuisance. We are not sug- 
gesting intervention, or proposing any parti- 
cular remedies. We are merely expressing 
the view that the Mexican situation calls for 
careful attention at Washington with a defi- 
nite policy and a firm course of procedure. 
Fair words to-day cannot alter hard facts. 


pal The Chinese delegates did not 

China’s ° . = 
Grievances sign the Peace Treaty at Ver- 
at Paris sailles, because they objected to 
concessions that the Conference had granted 
to Japan as against China’s sovereignty, and 
because they were waiting for instructions 
from Pekin that failed to arrive. Some of 
the leading Republican Senators have been 
taking a very bold and challenging tone as 
against Japan in the matter of the Shantung 
Peninsula. It would, perhaps, have been 
better to accept the President’s offer and to 
confer. with him about the China-Japanese 
dispute before making sensational speeches. 
It is the earnest desire of the American people 
to hold the friendship of both Japan and 
China, and to be influential in helping these 
two great peoples to reconcile their differ- 
ences and to work together. 











Japan has informed the 
world that her occupation 
of the Chinese territory 
from which her army and 
navy expelled the Germans 
is to be only temporary, 
and is not in denial of Chi- 
nese sovereignty. It would 
seem eminently wise for 
Japan to lose no time in 
fixing and announcing a 
date when she will with- 
draw. This would be a 
small price for Japan to 
pay for Chinese friendship 
and good will. China’s 
misfortunes, | meanwhile, 
have been due principally 
to her own internal divi- 
sions and disputes. With 
some encouragement and 
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SENATOR SWANSON 
OF VIRGINIA 


DEBATE 


SENATOR HITCHCOCK 
OF NEBRASKA 
TWO FOREMOST CHAMPIONS OF THE PEACE TREATY IN THE GREAT SENATE 


help from the United 
States, Japan, and Great 
Britain, China could hold 


her own and go forward. 
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Mr. Polk Secretary Lansing, who had been 

and Our at Paris continuously as a mem- 

Diplomacy ber of the American Peace Dele- 
gation, returned last month and it was re- 
ported from Washington that he would be 
succeeded at Paris by Mr. Frank L. Polk, 
who has been Acting Secretary of State for 
more’ than half a year. Mr. Polk had been 
Counsellor of the Department and his desig- 
nation had recently changed to that of 
“Under-Secretary.” He has shown great tact 
and skill in holding the chief place at the 
State Department during the absence of the 
President and Secretary. Mr. Polk, like 
Ambassador John W. Davis at London, is an 
excellent representative of his country in 
diplomacy. ‘The enhanced importance of our 
foreign relationships will give a wholly new 
significance to the diplomatic service, and 
we shall find that men of brains and force, 
as well -as of honor and good manners, will 
be far more ready than formerly to accept 
foreign posts. Next month we shall allude 
to changes and appointments in the diplo- 
matic service. In former times the average 
American diplomat was not taken seriously 
either at home or abroad, but there has been 
a big change. 
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EPITACI®) PESSOA, PRESIDENT-ELECT OF BRAZIL 

(Dr. Pessoa visited the United States last month on 
his way home from Europe. His brief stay resulted in 
the establishment of firm foundations for. friendly rela- 

ons during his term as President. He was taken to 
Deavil on an American battleship) 
























HON. FRANK L, POLK, OF THE STATE DEPARTMENT 


(Mr. Polk had made a high reputation as a lawyer and 
as Corporation Counsel in New York City before succeed- 
ing Mr. Lansing as Counsellor of the State Department) 


ene One of the international affairs 
National Of an agreeable kind that Mr. 
Guests Polk has had to supervise recent- 

ly has been the visit of the newly chosen head 
of our great sister republic, Brazil. Dr. 
Pessoa, in the interval between his election 
and his inauguration as President, has spent 
some time at Paris in touch with the work 
of the Peace Conference, and in conference 
with President Wilson and the American 
delegation. His brief visit in the United 
States on his way back home was made an 
oficial matter and gave opportunity for 
many pleasant expressions of friendship. It 
has always been Brazilian policy to maintain 
especially close relationships with the United 
States, and Dr. Pessoa’s visit is an example of 
the sort of interchange that ought to become 
much more frequent. It is expected that a 
very popular and manly young Englishman, 
who bears the title of the Prince of Wales, 
will visit Canada within a few weeks, and 
before returning home will see something of 
the United States. His father, the present 
King, crossed the Lake to Buffalo many years 
ago, but otherwise has not been in this coun- 
try. A visit from this capable and democra- 
tic head of the British Empire would be 
highly agreeable to Americans. Perhaps he 
may be persuaded to come as a national guest 
next year, when we celebrate the Tercen- 
tenary of British settlement in America. 
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PROF, EAMON DE VALERA 


(Leader of the Sinn 
which has proclaimed an 
De Valera as President) 


Treland, 
chosen 


movement in 
Republic and 


Fein 
Irish 


Apparently there are millions of 
Americans who think we shall 
soon be sending an Ambassador 
to the “Irish Republic.” The avowed, head 
of the Irish government, Professor Eamon 
De Valera (who, by the way, was born in 
New York), has been received with high 
honors and tremendous ovations wherever he 
has gone in America. As it happens, he has 
found men of Irish birth or ancestry serving 
as mayors and judges—not to mention the 
lesser offices—in most of the large cities he 
has visited. His reception here has not been 
admired by Englishmen of any party or 
group; and in a strict and technical sense 
the government of Ireland is no affair of 
ours. It is obvious, however, that there are 
immense numbers of plain people here who 
think they have as much right to express an 
opinion about the government of Ireland as 
about affairs in any of the numerous coun- 
tries that President Wilson has been setting 
to rights during these long months at Paris. 
Apparently the present British Cabinet is 
wholly baffled and has no idea what to do. 
Sir Horace Plunkett has come out with a 
plan for setting up a so-called “Dominion” 


/reland 
Looking the 
Wrong Way 
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government in Ireland, which means a con- 
nection something like that of Canada with 
the mother country. Ireland, however, for 
economic and physical reasons is almost as 
closely associated with England as is Scot- 
land ; while Canada is a North American Re- 
public, wholly self-governing. Canada main- 
tains voluntary threads of connection with 
Great Britain that are all the stronger be- 
cause they do not diminish the Canadian 
sense of freedom and self-direction. It would 
probably be better for Ireland to adopt the 
Welsh and Scotch plan of accepting the sit- 
uation, making the best of it, and trying to 
“run” England. Our South once thought 
that it wanted to be a republic by itself; but 
it is now happy to be an influential part of 
our indissoluble union, Ireland ought to 
find prosperity and contentment, not in sep- 
aration from Great Britain, but in a closer 
union than ever before. 


While German statesmen for the 
most part denounce the terms of 
the peace treaty as brutal and un- 
bearable, it is doubtless true that the German 
people are profoundly glad to find them- 
selves at peace. It is not easy to sustain 
the mood of arrogance under such conditions 
of disaster as Germany has faced during the 
past year. The only sane way to meet these 
misfortunes is to become absorbed in normal 
occupations. Until five years ago, when the 
German armies were mobilized, the country 
was a great hive of industry. It will be a 
long time before the old momentum can be 
restored, but Germany’s rivals are even 
worse handicapped. Belgium, France, and 
Poland have been physically wrecked to a 
great extent in their chief manufacturing 
districts. (Germany seems to have put down 
the anarchists on the one hand, and to have 
thrown off on the other hand the control of 
the old ruling elements. If the extremists 
of the right and the left can be resisted, 
Germany ought to have a safe recovery. 
During the war period, heavy taxes were 
not paid, and large loans were floated, on 
the promise that conquered enemies would 
fully meet Germany’s war costs. It was not 
to be expected that the great domestic war 
debt would be repudiated, but merely that 
it would be wiped out under forms of taxa- 
tion. This has already been arranged by a tax 
on property to be paid in instalmeats over a 
period of thirty years. Germany can bear 
the financial burdens imposed by the treaty, 
provided the task is faced in good faith. 


Germany 
Making a 
New Start 
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As Mr. Simonds points out, the work of 
the Peace Conference is very far from 

ae being finished. Austria and Hungary 
are yet to be disposed of; the Balkan preblems have 
not been solved; and it will be particularly hard to 
secure agreement about Turkey. Many disputes af- 
fecting Central Europe are only partly settled as yet, 
and the League of Nations will have its work cut out 
for it from the start, with new matters arriving in 
almost every mail-bag. As for individual countries, 
their governments will be burdened with all kinds 
of difficult questions, many of them never faced by 
governments in earlier periods. The new countries, 
like Poland, are the creations of Allied victory and 
their recognition and independence are to be based 
upon conditions set forth in treaties. Thus the char- 
ter of the new Poland has been already written by the 
Peace Conference and accepted by the government 
of which Mr. Paderewski is the head. - The League 
of Nations will have oversight of such arrangements. 


Public Business 


ieee Our own country seems to be more pros- 

at perous and fortunate than any other; yet, 
Washington i +4 
so urgent and numerous are the public 

issues that all parts of the Government will be under 
severe pressure for an indefinite time to come. Con- 
gress will have to sit continuously with only brief 
recesses. The Army is being rapidly demobilized, 
but the military and naval systems for peace time have 
yet to be worked out. Every branch of the Adminis- 
tration has before it an unusual amount of important 
work. It is habitual for the partisan to belittle the 
leaders of the other side, and it is customary for the 
private citizen to have his fling at the men who carry 
on public affairs. Some of the debates in Congress 
as reported in the press are certainly far from edify- 
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SPEAKER GILLETT OF THE HOUSE OF 

REPRESENTATIVES ON A GOLF COURSE AT 
WASHINGTON 


ing; but there are many able men at 
Washington rendering the country 
valuable service at personal sacrifice. 
Their labors are exacting; 
and continuous effort in 











the Washington climate 
through a long summer 
has undermined the health 
of more than one able 
statesman in times past. 
Fortunately, the President 
has learned to maintain 
his vigor by taking plenty 
of exercise; and he is 
seemingly in better average 
health than at the _ be- 
ginning of his work in the 
White House six years ago. 
The game of golf has many 
devotees among the judges, 
Cabinet officers, and mem- 
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A SENATORIAL “‘THREESOME” RESTING ON THE GOLF COURSE 


(From left to right: Senator Cummins, of Iowa, Senator Frelinghuysen of 


New Jersey, and Senator Frederick Hale of Maine) 


Aug.—2 


bers. of Congress, and is 
helping to carry lawmakers 
through the ordeal of the 
extra summer session. 
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the Cost Out Treasury Department has 
oftre now compiled figures of the 
War gross and net costs of our par- 
ticipation through one year and seven months 
in the World War, and has presented these 
figures to Congress. Our entire expendi- 
tures during that period for war-making 
were $30,177,000,000. This total included, 
however, (1) loans to our allies aggregating 
$9,102,000,000; (2) investments in ship- 
building from which Secretary Glass expects 
to get back over one billion dollars through 
sale or charter of the Government fleet; and 
(3) advances to the War Finance Corpora- 
tion, to the railroads, and for farm loan 
bonds, aggregating two billion dollars. Thus 
the net cost of the war in money to the 
United States was about $18,000,000,000. 
In his report to Congress, Secretary Glass is 
optimistic as to the program for taking care 
of the new obligations of our Government. 
This optimism, however, is based on the 
assumption that the present scale of taxation 
will not be importantly disturbed. It is 
notable that of the total war expenditures, 
no less than 29 per cent. was defrayed from 
taxes—a very much greater proportion of 
taxes than any other country participating in 
the war has shown. The war period has 
brought an increase in the public debt of the 
United States from $1,282,000,000 in April, 
1917, to $25,485,000,000 to-day. Secretary 
Glass advises against further issues of Gov- 
ernment bonds until the Victory notes ma- 
ture or are redeemed. His belief is that such 
an interval between offerings from our Gov- 
ernment will inevitably result in marked im- 
provement in the market prices of the exist- 
ing issues, and that the Government will, a 
few years from now, be able to borrow 
money at a very much lower rate of interest. 


The financial year of our Gov- 
ernment runs from the first of 
July to the following June 30. 
In the year just ended all previous records in 
foreign trade have been surpassed. In this 
fiscal year of 1919, exports reached about 
seven billion dollars, and imports passed the 
three billion dollar mark. In the preceding 
year, the imports were nearly as large, but 
this year’s export trade has grown by nearly 
20 per cent. A brief analysis of this stupen- 
dous movement of American goods to for- 
eign countries shows: that whereas there has 
been an actual falling-off in partly manufac- 
tured goods, and scarcely any appreciable 
gain in the completely manufactured articles, 


Ten Billions 


0 
Foreign Trade 


the outward movement of foodstuffs and 
food animals has increased by nearly 60 per 
cent. and raw materials for use in manufac- 
turing have increased about 25 per cent. over 
the year 1918. These extraordinary figures 
reflect, of course, the work of the United 
States in feeding starving Europe through 
the autumn and winter. The last months of 
the fiscal year already showed a trend away 
from the phenomenal shipment of foodstuffs 
and toward manufactured exports. 


There are evidences that the 
Americans 
Rebuilding much - talked -of demand for 
French Citie@ American products in the re- 


storation of the devastated areas of France 


is becoming a reality. It was reported in 
July that a single contract with American 
firms for rebuilding the war-destroyed area 
in the Nancy district of France involves the 
expenditure of between $250,000,000 and 
$500,000,000. This work will call for the 
replacement of public buildings, factories, 
dwellings, roads, bridges, churches, and other 
structures destroyed or injured by the Ger- 
mans. The material to be used will nat- 
urally be bought in the cheapest markets; it 
is stated that contractors can at present buy 
many classes of building material in the 
United States more advantageously than in 
any other country, and this is notably true of 
structural steel. 


si ro Early in July the Federal Re- 
Stock of serve Bank removed the barriers 
0. 


against the free exportation of 
gola, except to enemy countries and to Bol- 
shevik Russia. The embargo was raised 
several weeks earlier, except that licenses 
were required. Since the embargo was lifted 
some eighty million dollars of gold has been 
shipped abroad, chiefly to Spain, Japan, and 
South American countries. Such a sum is a 
mere bagatelle compared with our present 
American supply of the metal. Not only 
is this the greatest stock of gold ever held 
by a country in history; the United States 
could claim at the present juncture prac- 
tically all of the remaining gold in the 
world in payment for the merchandise debts 
due us. This favorable balance approxi- 
mated nine billion dollars in the last three 
years, and continues to mount up. In fact, 
our international trade position is attended 
with an embarrassment of riches owing to 
the. dificult problem of arranging payments 
for our excess of shipments abroad without 
bankrupting the nations to which we sold, 
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and without still further raising the cost of 
living in America by the importation of 
further stocks of gold. 


While no deiinite announcement 
has been made of the date on 
which the railroads will be re- 
turned to their private owners, it is gen- 
erally understood that the transfer will be 
made sometime near the end of this calendar 
year. In the meantime, the Senate Commit- 
tee on Interstate Commerce—from whose 
Chairman, Senator Cummins, readers of the 
Reviews oF Reviews heard last month—is 
hard at work on the complicated problem of 
returning the roads with such legislation as 
will save them from bankruptcy and give the 
public its transportation service as cheaply 
as possible. New plans for solving this most 
formidable problem are being presented to 
Congress almost daily. Two that were made 
public in July came from Mr. C. A. Prouty, 
formerly of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and from President Loree of the 
Delaware & Hudson Company, respectively. 
The main features of Mr. Prouty’s program 
provided for the return of the roads on 
January 1 next with the Government retain- 
ing certain phases of control for another 
year. On the all-important financial side 
of the problem, Mr. Prouty suggests that 


At Work on 
the Railroad 
Problem 


rates should be made that would guarantee. 


a fair return upon the value of the roads, 
‘as determined by the Commission on Physi- 
cal Valuation created under the act of 1913. 
In Mr. Prouty’s plan, railroads which were 
able, under this rate basis, to give stockhold- 
ers a certain return (say 6 or 7 per cent.), 
would apply any surplus earnings as follows: 
(1) probably 2 or 3 per cent. should be in- 
vested in the property, but this investment 
not to be made on the basis of claims for 
additional rates; (2) a further allowance 
for a guarantee against lean years and for 
the regular payment of interest and divi- 
dends; (3) any balance remaining to be di- 
vided between the railway and the Govern- 
ment, the Government to get more as the 
earnings increased. The accumulations 
from this last source Mr. Prouty would use 
in assisting the weaker roads. 


,. The plan proposed by Mr. 
Mr. Loree’s - 
Temporary Loree, who has for forty years 
Guaranty = Fe 


been active in railroad manage- 
ment, is simpler than most of the sug- 
gested programs. It restricts the Gov- 
ernment guaranty of returns to the 
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period ending with new rate  adjust- 
ments by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. That body is to fix a certain 
percentage by which existing rates are to be 
increased in order to meet expenses and pro- 
vide proper revenue. Until these new 
tariffs are effective, the Federal Government 
is to pay each system surrendered to the 
Federal control the difference between the 
actual income and the standard return under 
the present Federal Control Act. Mr. 
Loree advises that the Commerce Commis- 
sion become an adjudicating body, and that 
its executive and administrative functions be 
taken over by a new Board of Interstate 
Transportation. He would give jurisdiction 
over wages and employment conditions to 
the Commission, and forbid employees to 
strike until the controversy has been sub- 
mitted to the Commission and a decision 
made, or until six months have passed with- 
out a decision. After a decision or a six 
months’ interval, a vote of the employees 
must be had on the question of striking. 


asic While these many plans are be- 
a ing proposed for putting the 
transportation industry of the 

country on its feet again, the operating re- 
sults of the roads continue poor almost be- 
yond belief. It was reported from Wash- 
ington in July that the expenses of the 
American railroads were then running five 
million dollars a day more than they showed 
under private control. The month of May 
alone brought a difference between the net 
income of the roads and the standard re- 
turn the Government must pay of no less 
than $39,000,000. The result of such oper- 
ating conditions, in discouraging investors 
and in driving capital away from the trans- 
portation industry and into other businesses, 
is clearly seen in the course of the security 
markets during the past three months. 
With a really amazing advance in the prices 
of securities of concerns dealing in motor 
cars, steel, copper, agricultural supplies, oil, 
railroad equipment; with new issues of 
stocks and bonds in these industrial fields 
quickly snapped up by investors—the bonds 
and shares of railways have made scarcely 
any progress toward regaining their former, 
and their proper, place as a standard channel 
of investment. The simple and obvious 
truth is that with “industrials” making large 
profits and the railroads making no profits, 
and generally losing money, thrifty Ameri- 
cans will not put their money into railroads. 
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THE BRITISH DIRIGIBLE WHICH LAST MONTH CROSSED AND RECROSSED THE ATLANTIC WITHIN ELEVEN DAYS 


Greatest LHe period of sixty days begin- 

of Air- ning in mid-May of the current 

Craft year will always be memorable 
for pioneer achievement in_ transatlantic 
flight. After the feats of our own naval 
seaplanes, of Alcock and Brown, of Hawker 
and Grieve—one thrill pursuing and some- 
times overtaking another, week after week 
—it was left to the British Government to 
stage and carry through to a successful finish 
one of the most spectacular attempts yet made 
by man to cope with fog and wind as bars 
to his conquest of the air. In the early 
morning hours of the second of July the 
great dirigible R-34 left her moorings at 
East Fortune, Scotland, manned by a per- 
sonnel of thirty men, including officers, ob- 
servers, engineers, riggers, and wireless op- 
erators. Such a force was required for the 
handling of this giant among the aircraft of 
our time, with a length nearly one hundred 
feet greater than the height of the Wash- 
ington Monument, a diameter equal to the 
beam of an ocean liner, and a capacity of 
2,000,000 cubic feet of hydrogen gas. The 
ship was commanded by Major G. H. Scott. 


The westward progress of the 


Crosses ° ° ‘ 
the great airship, encountering heavy 
_— head winds and thick fogs, was 


comparatively slow and a large quantity of 
gasoline was consumed, although the com- 
bined horsepower of the five motors is con- 
siderably less than that employed on the 
NC-4+. For most of the voyage to New- 


foundland the crew could not see even the 
ocean itself, yet the passage was safely made 
and from Newfoundland a course was laid 
to Nova Scotia, the New England coast, and 
Long Island. A landing was made at Roose- 
velt Field, about twenty-five miles from 
New York City, on Sunday morning, 
July 6. The only danger that occasioned 
real concern arose in the last hours of the 
trip from the diminishing supply of gasoline. 
The ship carried 4900 gallons of that useful 
commodity and 2000 pounds of oil. 


een Thus was completed the first At- 
in Three _lantic crossing by a lighter-than- 
Pas air craft. It was done against 

the prevailing west winds of the season and 
was certainly a fair test of the dirigible’s 
capacity in heavy weather. The total time 
consumed in covering 3130 nautical miles 
was 108 hours and 12 minutes, From land 
to land the time was 59 hours. The return 
journey began on July 9 and with favoring 
winds a speed of fifty miles an hour was 
kept up for a great part of the course. Ire- 
land was crossed and a landing made in 
England within 75 hours, Certain students 
of aviation, among whom Lieut.-Commander 
Read, of the NC-4, may be named, are con- 
vinced that the dirigible has great commer- 
cial possibilities and that long-distance sched- 
ules for the transportation of passengers and 
freight will be established between important 
cities in the near future. The flight of the 
R-34 went far to confirm such expectations. 
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SCENE BEFORE THE GATE TO JERUSALEM IN THE PAGEANT “ THE WAYFARER,” PRESENTED AT THE METHODIST 
CENTENARY CELEBRATION, HELD AT COLUMBUS, OHIO 


(“The Wayfarer” is a dramatic story of the conquest of Christ. It was written by Dr. J. E. Crowther, of Seattle, 
with musical features by Professor Kraft, of Columbia University) 


sie American Methodism is cele- Pas se Our readers will find in this 
Methodist brating its centenary in a way Tasks and number of the Review several 

entenar, . . . 
“u that would once have been romems articles of exceptional interest 


thought impossible. It has actually raised and value relating to world-wide economic 





a fund of $162,000,000—more than $19 for 
each man, woman, and child in its member- 
ship—to show that it is in earnest when it 
declares that the world is its field and that 
Methodist missionaries will respond to the 
Macedonian cry, from whatever distant 
quarter it may come. Furthermore, men of 
vision in the leadership of the church saw 
in the centenary celebration an opportunity 
to bring home to the American membership 
a sense of the vastness of the church’s world 
enterprise. At Columbus, Ohio, there was 
arranged an exhibit of missionary activities 
in every land. From June 20 to July 10 this 
great missionary bazaar was attended by a 
million persons, A remarkable pageant, 
“The Wayfarer,” was enacted by 2500 per- 
formers. On July Fourth the gate receipts 
of the exposition were said to have exceeded 
those of the prize fight at Toledo! Alto- 
gether the Methodists provided a new kind 
of show and one that was popular as well as 
edifying. It helped our Middle West to 
visualize the needs of far-distant peoples. 
One gratifying feature of the whole cen- 
tenary effort is the fact that Northern and 
Southern Methodists have worked for a 
common cause. Since the division concern- 
ing slavery, such instances have been rare. 


and social conditions, each of them by an ex- 
pert authority. Mr, Atwood’s comprehen- 
sive account of the new growth of the oil 
industry touches the most significant of our 
recent American business developments. Mr. 
Baxter’s story of Porto Rico in the war 
period is gratifying as showing how that 
island is progressing under good leadership 
as an American community. Dr. Veditz, 
who is an accomplished American economist 
and who knows his subject well, tells us of 
the physical and business requirements of 
France for reconstruction; while Mr, Elbert 
Baldwin, writing from abroad with excep- 
tional sources of information tells us of for- 
est losses and of forestry plans for England 
and France. The discussion of our own im- 
migration problems will be aided by Mr. 
MecGillicuddy’s account of the new and 
striking policies that have been adopted by 
our Canadian neighbors. Mr. Wade, who 
has been one of the Army’s statistical and 
historical experts during the war _ period, 
summarizes America’s war effort with facts, 
figures, and charts, in a way that must aston- 
ish even those who are well informed. The 
huge totals of economic output for war pur- 
poses that are officially disclosed can hardly 
be comprehended. 














RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS 


(From June 16 to July 15, 1919) 


THE PEACE CONFERENCE 

June 16.—The revised terms offered to Ger- 
many are handed to Count Brockdorff-Rantzau, 
head of the German delegation, who leaves Ver- 
.sailles to present them to the National Assembly. 

June 22.—The German National Assembly at 
Weimar, by vote of 237 to 138, authorizes the 
signing of the peace treaty. 

June 23——The German Government formally 
communicates its readiness to accept and sign the 
peace conditions imposed, after applying for and 
failing to receive a two-day extension of time 
because of a political crisis at home. 

A mob of officers and sailors in Berlin seizes 
French battle flags of 1871 in the War Museum 
and burns them, to thwart the treaty agreement 
which provided for their return to France. 

June 25.—Dr. Theobald von Bethmann-Hollweg 
informs the Peace Conference that as German 
Chancellor at the beginning of the war he bears 
sole responsibility for the acts of the Kaiser, and 
he urgently requests that he and not the Kaiser 
be placed on trial. 

June 26.—The Allied Council—replying to a 
Turkish note pleading for mild peace terms— 
declares that thé circumstances under which 
Turkey entered the war and waged war have 
thrown upon the victors the duty of determining 
her destiny. 

June 28.—The peace treaty is signed at Ver- 
sailles by representatives of Germany and _ the 
Allied and associated powers; the Chinese dele- 
gates refused to sign, in protest against the 
Shantung settlement; for Germany the treaty is 
signed by Dr. Hermann Miiller,. Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, and Dr. Johannes Bell. 

June 29.—President Wilson sails from France, 
the other members of the American peace dele- 
gation remaining. 

June 30.—The text of the treaty accepted by 
Poland, framed by the Allied and associated 
powers, is made public at Paris. 


PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS 

June 16.—The Senate Committee on Military 
Affairs is urged by the Secretary of War, Mr. 
Baker, and the Chief of Staff, General March, 
to provide for an army of 500,000 men. 

The House passes the Naval Appropriation 
bill; $15,000,000 is provided for naval aviation, 
only one-third of the Department’s recommenda- 
tion. 

June 17.—In the Senate, Mr. Knox (Rep., Pa.) 
speaks in support of his resolution to separate 
the covenant of the League of Nations from the 
peace treaty, demanding more time for considera- 
tion of the covenant and opportunity for deliberate 
decision on the wisdom of the United States join- 
ing the League. 

The House Committee investigating the Ad- 
ministration’s conduct of the war forms five sub- 
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committees—on aviation, camps and cantonments, 
expenditures abroad, quartermaster corps and 
ordnance. 

June 18.—Both branches vote for repeal of the 
“daylight-saving” law, to take effect at the end 
of the present summer. 

In the Senate, Mr. McCumber (Rep. N. D.) 
speaks at length in defense of the covenant of 
the League of Nations. 

June 19.—The Senate Committee on Naval 
Affairs is urged by Secretary Daniels to increase 
the House provision for aviation. 

In the Senate, Mr. Thomas (Dem., Colo.) speaks 
at length in criticism of the Knox resolution and 
charges the Republicans with playing politics. 

The House, without roll-call, passes the bill to 
restore telephone and telegraph lines to their 
owners. 

June 21.—The Senate Republicans opposing the 
covenant of the League of Nations are advised by 
Elihu Root, former Secretary of State (in a letter 
to Mr. Lodge of Massachusetts), to register their 
objections by a qualifying resolution, adopted with 
the ratification of the treaty. 

June 23.—The Senate Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs completes consideration of the annual appro- 
priation bill, carrying $646,272,000. 

June 24.—The Senate votes to provide for an 
army of 400,000 men; the House had made pro- 
vision for only 300,000. 

Senate and House conferees on the bill turning 
back the “wire” systems to their owners agree 
upon August 1 as the date when the transfer 
should be made. 

June 25.—The Senate passes the Army appro- 
priation bill, carrying $880,000,000, 

June 26.—The Senate passes the Naval appro- 
priation bill, after increasing the amount available 
for aviation. 

In the House, the Judiciary Committee com- 
pletes its draft of a bill for the enforcement of 
the prohibition amendment to the Constitution | 
(effective January, 1920) and of the war-time pro- 
hibition act (effective July 1, 1919). 

June 27.—Senate and House conferees agree 
upon an army strength of 325,000. 

June 28.—The Senate passes the Sundry Civil 
appropriation bill, last of the supply measures. 

June 30.—In the Senate Mr. Borah (Rep., Id.) 
asserts that financial and business interests are 
back of propaganda to force the Senate to accept 
the covenant of the League of Nations. 

Both branches adjourn until July 8, having 
passed all appropriation measures for the fiscal 
year beginning July 1. 

July 9.—In the House, the chairman of the 
Rules Committee, Mr. Campbell (Rep., Kan.) 
offers a resolution making it unlawful for the 
President to absent himself from the territorial 
jurisdiction of the United States. 
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ADMINISTRATION LEADERS WHO MET PRESIDENT WILSON IN NEW YORK BAY, LAST MONTH, ON HIS RETURN 
FROM EUROPE 


(This snapshot gives summer portraits of the Vice-President, five members of the Cabinet, 
Secretary 
Secretary Daniels, and Congressman Champ Clark) 


Speaker of the House. From left to right, are: 
President Marshall, Secretary Glass, 


July 10.—In the Senate, President Wilson pre- 
sents the peace treaty and explains the atmosphere 
in which the peace delegates worked. 

July 14.—In the Senate, Mr. Swanson (Dem., 
Va.) delivers an address in support of the peace 
treaty and the League of Nations which is under- 
stood to represent the President’s views. 

The House fails to pass the Agricultural Ap- 
propriation bill (carrying repeal of the Daylight 
Saving law) over the President’s veto, although 
the measure receives 247 votes to 135; in con- 
sidering the prohibition enforcement bill, the 
House rejects an amendment permitting the sale 
of beer containing not more than 2.75 per cent. 
of alcohol. 

July 15.—In the Senate debate on the peace 
treaty, Mr. Lodge (Rep., Mass.) declares that the 
Shantung provision was a bribe to Japan; Mr. 
Norris (Rep., Neb.) also assails the “outrage per- 
petuated on China.” 


AMERICAN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


June 16.—The Secretary of the Navy announces 
that the Pacific Fleet will be made equal in 
strength to the Atlantic Fleet, with the Asiatic 
Fleet a third main division. 

The President nominates Norman Hapgood to 
be Minister to Denmark, Richard Crane to be 
Minister to Czecho-Slovakia, and Hugh S. Gibson 
to be Minister to Poland. 

The woman-suffrage amendment is ratified 
unanimously by the New York legislature in spe- 
cial session; the legislatures of Ohio and Kansas 
also approved the amendment. 


and the former 


Lane, Secretary Baker, Secretary Wilson, Vice- 


June 17.—The Illinois legislature ratifies the 
woman-suffrage amendment a second time, to cor- 
rect an error. 

June 19.—The Wisconsin Assembly rejects a 
bill radically increasing income and corporation 
taxes, after widespread opposition throughout the 
State. 

June 20.—The Secretary of War announces that 
26,450 men will be enlisted for special patrol duty 
along the Mexican border. 

June 24.—The Pennsylvania Senate (following 
similar action in the House) passes a bill per- 
mitting the manufacture and sale of beer contain- 
ing not more than 2.75 per cent. of alcohol; Gov- 
ernor Sproul announces that he will veto the 
measure. 

The woman-suffrage amendment is ratified by 
the Pennsylvania House, completing legislative 
action, 

June 25.—The Massachusetts legislature com- 
pletes ratification of the woman-suffrage amend- 
ment. 

June 26.—At a referendum election, the voters 
of North Dakota ratify by small pluralities seven 
radical measures fathered by the Non-Partisan 
League and passed by the legislature. 


June 28.—A cable message from President Wil- 
son intimates that when demobilization is termi- 
nated he will remove war-time prohibition so 
far as it applies to wines and beers. 


June 30.—President Wilson, on board the 


George Washington in the Atlantic, signs the 
Railroad Deficiency appropriation bill and the 
































AT VERSAILLES TO 
PEACE TREATY 


PERSHING ARRIVING 
SIGNING OF THE 


GENERAL 
WITNESS THE 
(With the end of war and the withdrawal of Ameri- 

can troops from Germany and France, General Persh- 

ing is expected soon to return to the United States, 
where plans are already on foot to welcome him) 


annual Indian appropriation bill, carried to him 
by the east-bound Great Northern; the measures 
become effective immediately by “wireless” noti- 
fication to Washington, at the beginning of the 
Government’s fiscal year. 

July 1.—Prohibition goes into effect throughout 
the United States, with saloons in some sections 
continuing to sell beer containing not more than 
2.75 per cent. of alcohol. 

The Post Office Department announces the in- 
auguration of airplane mail service between New 
York and Chicago, with changes of planes at Bel- 
font (Pa.) and Cleveland. 

July 2—The Iowa Legislature 
woman-suffrage amendment. 


the 


ratifies 


July 3—The War Department orders a reduc- 
tion of the army to its peace strength by Septem- 
ber 30—from 965,000 to 233,000. 

The Missouri legislature ratifies the woman- 
suffrage amendment, being the eleventh State to 
adopt it. 

July 4.—The acting Secretary of Agriculture, 
Clarence Ousley, calls attention to unwarranted 
high retail prices for beef products, while whole- 
sale prices have decreased 25 per cent. in four 
months owing to lack of demand. 

July 5.—Treasury statistics for the fiscal year 
ending June 30 show disbursements of nearly 
$35,000,000,000, compared with $20,000,000,000 in 
the previous year. 
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July 6.—United States Senator Phelan declares 
that the Japanese are violating the “gentlemen’s 
agreement” regarding immigration, and that the 
rural birth rate in a Southern California county 
is one-third Japanese. 

July 8.—President Wilson returns to the United 
States, after an absence of seven months in Europe 
(with the exception of a hasty visit home at the 
end of February). 

July 9——The Secretary of War reports to the 
finance committees of Congress on America’s war 
revenues and expenses; he estimates the cost of 
the war at $30,000,000,000, including $9,000,000,000 
loaned to the Allies; 29 per cent. of the cost of 
war was met out of tax receipts. 

July 10.—The President nominates H. Percival 
Dodge, of Massachusetts, to be Minister to the 
Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes. 

Edward N. Hurley resigns the office of chair- 
man of the United, States Shipping Board. 

July 11.—The Federal Trade Commission re- 
ports to the President on the growth of power of 
the five packers in the meat industry, which 
“threatens the freedom of the market of the coun- 
try’s food industries.” 

July 12.—The President vetoes the Agricultural 
Appropriation bill, disapproving of the “rider” re- 
pealing the daylight-saving law; he also vetoes 
the Sundry Civil Appropriation bill because of 
its small provision for rehabilitation of wounded 
war veterans. 

July 15.—It is announced that American troops 
remaining overseas aggregate 337,339. 


FOREIGN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


June 18.—The Russian Government fails to pro- 
vide funds to meet the maturing $50,000,000 three: 
year notes floated in the United States in 1916. 

June 19.—The ministry of Premier Orlando in 
Italy is unexpectedly overthrown in the Chamber 
of Deputies, by vote of 259 to 78, after the Premier 
explains the Government’s policy and asks for 
discussion in secret session. 

June 20.—The German cabinet resigns, Chancel- 
lor Scheidemann holding to his announced de- 
termination not to accept the peace terms offered 
by the Allies. 

June 21.—Francesco Nitti, former Minister of 
Finance, becomes Premier of Italy, with Tommaso 
Tittoni as Foreign Minister. 

Gustav Adolf Bauer, former Minister of Labor, 
forms a cabinet in Germany, with Herman Miil- 
ler, the Majority Socialist leader, as Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. 

June 22.—The Coal Commission which investi- 
gated the mining situation in Great Britain, sub- 
mits four reports; the main reports, signed by 
Justice Sir John Sankey, recommends immediate 
acquisition of the mines by the Government. 

June 24.—The French Chamber of Deputies 
passes a bill establishing an eight-hour work day 
on all public and private vessels. 

June 26.—The municipality of Berlin acquires 
the street-railway lines, paying with bonds. 

June 28.—A new Portuguese ministry is formed, 
with Senhor Cardoso as Premier. 

June 30.—Premier Clemenceau presents the 
peace treaty to the French Chamber of Deputies. 

















RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS 


July 2.—In the French Chamber the Govern- 
ment’s reconstruction program is outlined, involv- 
ing expenditures of $8,000,000,000 and including 
work on railroads, canals, harbors, and buildings. 

July 3.—Rioting in Florence, Italy, in protest 
against the high cost of living, results in the loot- 
ing of food stores, 

July 4.—Peruvian troops and police in the 
capital take President Pardo prisoner and _ pro- 
claim Augusto B. Leguia President, as a method 
of settling the disputed election of May 18. 

In the British House of Commons the Woman’s 
Emancipation bill (backed by the Labor Party) 
is defeated after announcement is made that a 
Government measure will be introduced placing 
the men and women on equal terms in civil and 
judicial matters. 

July 5—The popular movement in protest 
against the high cost of living spreads throughout 
Italy and results in price reductions in many 
cities. 

July 8—The Crimea is officially reported by 
the British War Office to have been cleared of 
Bolshevist elements by the advancing troops under 
General Denekin. 

The German Minister of Finance, Mathias 
Erzberger, addresses the National Assembly on 
the financial situation, warning of “terrible” taxes 
to remove the floating debt of 72,000,000,000 
marks and hinting at a levy on fortunes and cap- 
ital. 


July 9—Premier Nitti addresses the Italian 
Chamber, pleading for and promising main- 
tenance of friendly relations with the Allies, and 
reminding the Deputies that the present state of 
unrest is not peculiar to Italy. 

President Ebert of Germany signs the bill fati- 
fying the peace treaty. 

July 11—A Turkish court martial investigating 
the Government’s war acts condemns to death 
Enver Pasha, Talaat Bey, and Djemel Pasha— 
all of whom have fled. 

July 12—The first chamber of the Dutch Par- 
liament votes to introduce woman suffrage in 
Holland. 

The headquarters of the Presbyterian church 
in America makes public a report from mission- 
aries on Japanese atrocities in Korea, involving 
religious and political persecution. 

José Pardo, deposed President of Peru, is per- 
mitted to leave the country in exile. 

July 14.—Bastile Day, France’s national holi- 
day, is celebrated by a triumphal victory parade 
in Paris, in which General Pershing and Ameri- 
can troops play a conspicuous part. 

July 15.—A national council of French Social- 
ists decides overwhelmingly to vote against the 
peace treaty. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


June 16.—American troops which crossed the 
border into Mexico return to the American side; 
a Villa camp was broken up and forty-five Mexi- 
can bandits killed, the loss of American lives 
being two. 

June 18.—A British submarine sinks the Rus- 
sian cruiser Oleg near Kronstadt. 

June 19.—The Carranza government informs 
the United States that steps have been taken to 
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protect American citizens in the state of Chi- 
huahua. 

President Wilson, guest of King Albert at a 
dinner in Brussels, pays warm tribute to the King 
as a democratic statesman and to the spirit of the 
Belgian people; he also addresses the members 
of the Belgian parliament. 

June 20.—Dr. Epitacio Pessoa, president-elect 
of Brazil, arrives in the United States on his 
way home from Europe. 

June 23—The “President of the Irish Re- 
public” Prof. Eamon de Valera of Dublin Uni- 
versity, arrives in New York, his native city, and 
opens headquarters from which to seek moral and 
financial aid. 

July 2—It is reported from Warsaw that 
Polish forces have started a counter-offensive 
against the Ukrainians on the Galician-Volhynian 
front. 

July 5.—The five youngest sons of the former 
German Emperor telegraph to the King of Eng- 
land their readiness to stand trial in place of 
their father. 

July 7.—The republic of Salvador sends a note 
to Guatemala, Honduras, and Nicaragua, propos- 
ing mutual friendly action looking toward restora- 
tion of harmony in Costa Rica. 

July 9—The peace treaty is ratified by the 
German National Assembly, by vote of 208 to 
115, with 99 members not voting. 

July 12.—The French and British governments 
authorize resumption of commercial relations with 
Germany. 

July 14—The United States Government au- 
thorizes resumption of commercial relations with 
Germany. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH 


June 17.—Telephone operators in California 
quit work to enforce demands for higher wages 
and non-interference with union organization, 


June 18—The telephone strike spreads from 
California to Nevada. 

June 21.—The German fleet interned in Brit- 
ish waters, under the armistice, is scuttled by its 
German crews; twenty battleships and cruisers 
are sunk, besides many destroyers. 

June 22.—Sixty persons are killed in a tornado 
which destroys the business section of Fergus 
Falls, Minn. 

June 23.—Seven army airplanes arrive at Bos- 
ton, completing a flight of 3276 miles from Dal- 
las, Tex., begun on May 15. 

June 25.—The general strike in Winnipeg, 
which had lasted for six weeks, is declared off. 

June 29.—Earth shocks in Tuscany, Italy, cause 
the death of 127 persons; thousands are rendered 
homeless. 

July 1.—The United States Navy dirigible ‘air- 
ship C-8 explodes on the ground near Baltimore. 

July 2—The giant British dirigible airship 
R-34 starts from Edinburgh on a transatlantic 
flight to New York. 

July 4—The heavyweight championship of the 
world is won by Jack Dempsey, who defeats Jess 
Willard after three rounds of fighting at Toledo, 
Ohio, before 45,000 spectators. 























© Bachrach 
THE LATE DR. ABRAHAM JACOBI 


(Dr. Jacobi had come to the United States in 1853, 
after detention in Germany for participation in_ the 
revolutionary movement. He began to practice in New 
York, and became a leading authority on children’s 
diseases. Although eighty-nine years old at the time of 
his death, on July 11, he had kept abreast of his pro- 
fession and was one of New York’s foremost citizens) 


July 6.—The British dirigible airship R-3¢ ar- 
rives at Roosevelt Field, near New York City, 
having crossed the ocean from Scotland (3200 
miles) in 414 days, carrying 31 persons. 

The United States Navy transport Great North- 
ern, arriving at New York, establishes a new 
record for transatlantic round trip—12 days, 1 
hour, and 35 minutes, remaining only five hours 
at Brest, France, while discharging cargo and 
receiving troops. 

July 10.—The British airship R-3¢ sails over 
New York in the early morning and starts for 
home. 

A tie-up of coastwise shipping along the At- 
lantic seaboard is threatened by a strike of deck- 
hands and enginemen in the port of New York, 
who demand higher wages. 

July 13—The airship R3¢ arrives at an air 
station in England, completing her return trip 
across the Atlantic in 3 days and 3 hours. 


OBITUARY 


June 16.—Rev. Dr. Henry Melville King, of 
Providence, a widely known Baptist clergy- 
man, 80. 

June 18.—Gen. Fernando Figueroa, president 
of Salvador from 1907 to 1911. 

June 19.—Dr. Harry J. Haiselden, the Chicago 
physician noted for his refusal to perform opera- 
tions on hopelessly defective children. 

June 25.—Pierre P. Carp, former Premier of 
Rumania, 82. 

June 27.—John A. Leach, first Grand Master 
of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Enginemen and 
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Firemen, 76. . John K. Stewart, a former 
Member of Congress from New York, 65. 

June 28—William Philip Schreiner, former 
High Commissioner for South Africa in Eng- 
land, 62. 

June 30.—Read-Adm. William Swift, U. S. N., 
retired, 71. . . . Baron Rayleigh (John William 
Strutt), a distinguished British chemist, 76. - 

July 1.—Sir John Tomlinson Brunner, the Brit- 
ish alkali magnate, 77. 

July 2—Dr. Anna Howard Shaw, president of 
the National American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion from 1904 to 1915, 72. Lemuel Ely 
Quigg, ex-Congressman from New York and for- 
merly prominent: in the Republican organiza- 
tion, 56. 


July 5.—Nathaniel Bowditch Potter, a dis- 
tinguished New York surgeon and editor of 


medical books, 49. 

July 7—George R. Webb, a Baltimore capitalist 
noted as organizer of street railway and tele- 
graph systems, 60. 

July 8—John Fox, Jr., author of widely read 
books of fiction based on mountaineer life, 56. 

July 9.—George Edward Ide, president of the 
Home Life Insurance Company, 59. 

July 10—Edward Abeles, a widely known actor 
in musical comedies, 48. 

July 11—Dr. Abraham Jacobi, of New York, 
noted authority on pediatrics and known as the 
dean of the American medical profession, 89... . 
Rear-Adm. Adolph Marix, U. S. N., retired, 
71... .. . Edouard de Billy, recently acting as 
French High . Commissioner to the United 
States, 54. 

July 12—Albert Vickers, formerly head of a 
great English steel and airplane industry, 81... . 
Dr. W. Max Muller, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, a foremost authority on ancient 
Egypt, 57. 

July 13—Brig.-Gen. Henry E. Noyes, U. S. A., 
retired, 79. 

July 14.—Sir Percy Sanderson, British Consul- 
General at New York from 1894 to 1907, 77. 























@ Bradley 
JOHN FOX, JR. 
(Author of widely read 
books of fiction on moun- 
taineer life. Born in Ken- 
tucky in 1863; died at Nash- 
ville, Tenn., on July 8, 1919) 


ANNA HOWARD SHAW 


(Woman-suffrage leader, 
ordained preacher, and 
graduate physician. Born 
February 14, 1847; died 
July 2, 1919) 
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OUR SENATORIAL HAMLET SAFELY THROUGH THE FOG AND STORM—BUT NOW THE 


“To ratify or not to ratify; that is the 
question.” 


From the Spokesman-Review (Spokane, Wash.) 
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USING THE BURNING GLASS ON THE SENATE 
OPPOSITION 
From the World (New York) 


DANGEROUS RAPIDS TO sHooT! 
From Central Press Association (Cleveland) 





OF Course - As 
Isaid BEFORE, IT 
Isn'T PERFECT, BuT 
IT's BETTER THAW 
NOTHING, 
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LOOKING A GIFT HORSE IN THE MOUTH 


From the Beacon (Wichita, Kansas) 
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I. “OUR SPECIALTY FOR TODAY = 
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BROTHERS—HIGH-CLASS BEEF 
MARKETEERS 


From Central Press Association (Cleveland) 


A’ a relief from the Peace Conference 
and other disturbing topics the cartoon- 
makers turn with zest to domestic themes— 
profiteering, woman suffrage, trade expan- 
sion, national extravagance, and, last but not 
least, prohibition. 


THE PROFITEER 














THE INCUBUS 


“Why don’t you get a move on?” 


“Why don’t you call your men off and 
595 


AGITATOR: 
CAPITALIST: 
slip those weights: 
From the Passing Show (London) 
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THE REST ARE EASY 
From the Journal (Jersey City) 














STRANGE BEDFELLOWS 
From the Times (New York) 





TWO’S COMPANY, THREE’S A CROWD 
From the Republic (St. Louis) 
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THE LEAK OF NATIONS 
From the Chronicle (San Francisco) 


There is plenty of “punch” in the Detroit 
News picture of the change in the Mexican 
border situation—a marked contrast with 
the New York World’s rather subdued and 
saddened attitude towards the “dry” law. 
In “Declined with Thanks,” the implication 
is that Congress and the President are equal- 
ly eager to pass on the responsibility of war- 
time prohibition. 
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HE’S A REGULAR GUY NOW 
From the News (Detroit) 
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MAKING A BIG CUT 
From the Star (Miles City, Mont.) 

















DECLINED WITH THANKS 
From the World (New York) 
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SURVIVORS ? 
From the World (New York) 
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THE PHILANDERER 

Sinn Fern: “Be mine.” 

PrEsIDENT Witson: “I do hope I haven’t given you 
too much encouragement—but I can never be more than 
a brother to you.”—From Punch (London) 

On this page President Wilson is repre- 
sented as blandly deprecating Ireland’s ad- 
vances, as hectored and annoyed by the Sen- 
ate, as appealed to by his countrymen to 
tackle another autocracy—the H. C. of L.— 
and as renouncing the Turkish mandatory. 
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“HEY, MISTER PRESIDENT, THERE'S ANOTHER 
AUTOCRACY TO LICK” 
From the Citizen (Brooklyn, N. Y.) 




















THE LONG ARM OF INTERFERENCE 
THE SHADE OF ABE LINCOLN: “My dear Wash’n’ton, 
I reckon that crabbin’ and capsizin’ his own repr’sen- 
tative at cr’t’cal moments affords the American 
Senator more real gilt-edged en-joyment than a 
truckload of water-melons on a hot day in 


N’Orleens.”’ 


From the Bystander (London) 





























THE GREAT RENUNCIATION 

I don’t think it quite 
{It is reported 
that the United States of America have declined to 


PRESIDENT wILson: “No. 
suits my austere type of beauty.” 


accept a mandate for Constantinople.] 


From Punch (London) 
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(As we imagined it) (As it is) 5 
THE PEACE oF 1919 WORLD PEACE OF VERSAILLES—THE CHILD ENTERS 
From Nebelspalter (Zurich, Switzerland) From De Notenkraker (Amsterdam, Holland) 


[The inscription over the door is the familiar one 
from Dante, “All hope abaridon, ye who enter here’’] 





On this page the reader will find cartoons 
reproduced from periodicals published in Eu- 
ropean countries which had remained neutral 
throughout the war. During the long 
months of peace negotiation there has been 
evident in this neutral press a tendency to 
criticize the Allies on the ground of undue 
severity towards the defeated Germany. 

















FOCH: “GUARANTEES! WE MUST HAVE GUAR- 
ANTEES THAT HE WON’T ATTACK US AGAIN. I 
PROPOSE WE TAKE AWAY HIS CRUTCHES!” 
From Nebelspalter (Zurich, Switzerland) 
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_ Who was guilty It is much easier to see who is 
VICTORY is a question hard responsible for the next war. 
to unravel. 


From De Amsterdammer (Amsterdam, Holland) From Exlex (Christiania, Norway) 















PEACE WITH GERMANY 


BY FRANK H. SIMONDS 


I. ARMISTICE CONDITIONS 


HE month which has passed since I 

wrote my last article for this magazine 
has seen the signing of the treaty of peace 
with Germany. We are now, save for the 
formality of ratification, at the end of five 
years of war, seven months and a half of 
which have been consumed by the negotia- 
tions which have ended in the Treaty of 
Versailles. By an odd coincidence, the date 
of the signing of the document was the anni- 
versary of the assassination at Serajevo which 
set in motion the series of events which led 
to the World War itself. 

Now, at the outset of this article I should 
like to suggest a comparison between the 
Europe that existed at the time of the armis- 
tice and the Europe which exists at the pres- 
ent moment, when the statesmen and diplo- 
mats in Paris have completed approximately 
one-tenth of their gigantic task of reorgan- 
izing the boundaries and readjusting the re- 
lations between nations. 

On November 11, when the armistice was 
signed, two of the great nations’ which had 
played commanding parts in the opening of 
the struggle: had collapsed, one into mere 
chaos, the other into a welter of separate 
nationalities, while a third, the greatest of 
the enemy nations, was in the throes of a rev- 
olution, which had produced a cascade of 
thrones and a flight of royalties. Russia was 
in the hands of Bolshevists, Austria-Hungary 
was crumbling to complete ruin, Germany 
was taking the first step in the, direction of 
revolution. 

Meantime in all central and eastern Eu- 
rope, subject nationalities were clamoring 
for recognition, new nations were arising. 
There was a sense in all the world of the 
arrival of a great day of liberation. Poles, 
Rumanians, Czechoslovaks, Jugo - Slavs, 
Greeks, the people of the “lost Provinces” 
of France and of the Italia Irredenta were 
rising to freedom. The old tyranny was 
ending. The old masters were in flight or 
helpless. With the strain of the long strug- 
gle removed, there was a sense of jubilation 
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and of happiness all over the face of the 
world, save only among the people of the 
Central Empires. 

In that momentary jubilation little or 
nothing was seen of the difficulties that lay 
before the peacemakers. Little or nothing 
was realized of the extent of the task to re- 
store the ordinary machinery of life, to re- 
place the fallen systems of government by 
new systems, to meet and vanquish the per- 
ils of Bolshevism, the dangers of anarchy, 
to put the world on its feet again. Once 
the actual fighting was over, the German 
foe defeated and disarmed, there was a pro- 
found conviction that peace would return 
as naturally as day after night. 

It was in this mood that the people of 
Britain, France, and the United States looked 
upon the assembling of the Peace Conference. 
It was in the conviction that he came to 
perform miracles that the people of Britain, 
of France, of Italy, welcomed President Wil- 
son. In some mysterious fashion the suffer- 
ing millions of Europe conceived that the 
President of the one western nation unex- 
hausted by the war would unwind all the 
tangle of problems which had confronted 
and bested three centuries and more of Euro- 
pean statesmen. 


The truth, the unmistakable truth, is that 


in this time when the armistice had just been 
signed, no one perceived the extent of the 
destruction the war had wrought, in insti- 
tutions as in men, in systems of government 
quite as much as in the economic systems of 
the world. The ruined cities, the devas- 
tated fields, the destroyed communications, 
the almost complete paralysis of the machin- 
ery of production and distribution, the over- 
turn of much that had represented order and 
method—these things were forgotten by those 
who cheered the coming of the end of the 
fighting. 

At the same time, men and women ex- 
pected that the Peace Conference would 
make a prompt end of their tasks, that the 
new frontiers would be speedily drawn, that 
the terms of the peace treaty would be ac- 
cepted by the defeated enemy, and four 
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years and a half of the most gigantic up- 
heaval known to history swiftly and com- 
pletely liquidated. It was in this mood that 
mankind turned to the Paris Conference. 
The subject people expected liberty, the hun- 
gry people food, the masses a guarantee 
against a repetition of the recent tragedy. 
A peace of conciliation was demanded by 
those who with equal firmness demanded 
that compensation for wanton injuries with- 
out which their own countries were ruined. 
In a word, eight months ago the world 
hailed the end of the fighting as the prelude 
to the millennium. 


II. THE FACT 


We are now able to see how unfounded 
was much of the optimism of that time. 
After eight months, peace with Germany, 
just signed and still unratified, sees Europe 
not actually at peace, but engaged, not in 
one great war, but in something like twenty 
small ones. Bolshevism, after long and 
gravely threatening all Western civilization, 
seems declining in power, but it reigns in 
Moscow and in Budapest, while even in 
Germany domestic strife continues. Britain 
and France are still afflicted by endless 
strikes. Even in the United States we have 
unpleasant echoes of the Red Terror, which 
still rules in lands inhabited by not less than 
two hundred millions of human beings. 

Again, those subject races whose libera- 
tion we cheered in November have already 
become embroiled in the old,. familiar rival- 
ries over territories. Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia are watching each other with arms 
in hands. The Rumanians and the Czecho- 
slovaks are fighting the Hungarians. ‘The 
Serbs are on the point of conflict with the 
Rumanians, are actually fighting the Alba- 
nians, are only momentarily restrained from 
assailing the Italians. As for the Turks, the 
Greeks, the Bulgarians, the Lithuanians, the 
Esthonians, the Letts, the Ukrainians, merely 
to mention the names of the races is to indi- 
cate new areas of actual conflict or regions 
of present danger. 

As for Germany, she has signed the treaty 
of peace, but she has signed it with the frank 
statement that she yields to force but does 
no more than put her name upon another 
“scrap of paper.” A peace of conciliation, 
never possible unless we were prepared ta 
forgive Germany her debts, let France and 
Belgium go bankrupt to ruin and revolution, 
has not been made. ‘Even more disturbing, 
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that peace which has been made demands 
the presence of Allied troops on the Rhine 
to enforce. We have not reached a settle- 
ment, but only a basis of settlement with 
Germany, provided we, her conquerors, 
stand united for the next fifteen years, pro- 
vided we agree to use force, if necessary, to 
compel German compliance with her prom- 
ises, made under duress, repudiated in ad- 
vance. 

In the meantime the alliance against Ger- 
many has not stood the test of the Paris Con- 
ference unshaken. The Italians have all but 
left the conference. Italy has shown in every 
conceivable fashion her dissatisfaction with 
the results so far reached. French and Ital- 
ian soldiers have clashed in Fiume. Italian 
journals have united in the most savage criti- 
cism of President Wilson, welcomed in Italy 
a few months ago as no man has been wel- 
comed since Italy became a nation. 

Those of us who were in Paris saw de- 
velop the Italian dissatisfaction and the 
equally bitter Japanese resentment against 
the three nations which were dominating the 
Peace Conference. Of the five great powers 
until recently united in the common struggle 
against the German, two have already drifted 
very far away from their old allies. As a 
matter of fact the old alliance has ceased 
to exist. There are left now only the United 
States, Britain, and France. 

Nor is it less plain that forces are at work 
still further to extend the disintegration. 
In the United States public opinion is being 
deliberately and successfully stirred against 
Great Britain, against France, and even more 
successfully in the direction of a return to 
the old policy of isolation, which, if adopted, 
would leave France and Britain substautially 
alone in the presence of a vengeful Germany, 
a hostile Italy, a Russia whose ultimate rein- 
tegration is almost certain, but whose future 
alignment must remain problematical. 

Not only will Russia’s alignment be a 
matter of conjecture, but it is at least certain 
that most of the influential Russians, the 
anti-Bolshevistic leaders, whom one saw or 
knew about in Paris, were even more hostile 
to the Western powers than to Germany, 
regarded what they termed Allied betrayal 
as more intolerable than Germany brutality. 
Meantime, Russia herself is the scene of half 
a dozen wars, the site of at least as many 
struggling states. From the Baltic to the 
Black Sea chaos and contest endure and we 
have become hardened to the reports of the 
murder of hundreds and the death from star- 
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vation and disease of thousands and even 
millions. 

Such, then, is the Europe that exists at the 
moment the treaty with Germany is signed. 
Two hundred millions of people are still in 
the agonizing torture of Bolshevism, which 
has proclaimed its hostility to Western civ- 
ilization and demonstrated it. Seventy mil- 
lion Germans in the old Germany and the 
present Austria are sullen and hoping for re- 
venge. Nearly forty millions of Italians 
hate France and Britain with a hatred as in- 
tense as that they felt for Austria only five 
years ago. Upwards of fifty millions of peo- 
ple of the recently liberated races are fight- 
ing with each other and with at least one of 
the Great Powers for their respective “places 
in the sun.” 


III. THE DANGER SPOTS 


It is still the greatest of the uncompleted 
tasks of the Paris Conference, then, to deal 
with the Russian problem. There can be 
no general peace in the world as long as a 
nation of the size of Russia is dominated by 





Bolshevism, which is not a domestic disease, 
simply, but, in its nature a frank attack upon 
all Western civilization. Hardly less con- 
siderable is the duty to resolve the Haps- 
burg monarchy into its component parts in 
such fashion as to dole substantial justice to 
the rights of the various races and abolish 
the danger of conflict between them. Nor 
is it a small labor to create a new Poland, 
which shall be a viable state, without so of- 
fending Russian nationalism that when Rus- 
sia returns she will join hands with Ger- 
many, still unreconciled to the loss of her 
Eastern provinces, in a new partition. 
Something must be done to satisfy Italy, 
that she may not be permanently lost to the 
Western powers, that she will not inevitably 
drift back to a German alliance. Rumanian 
claims must be judged, but in judging them 
there is the obvious peril that if Rumania 
gets too much there will be no hope of an 
ultimate winning of the Magyars away from 
the German alliance—in reality there is lit- 
tle or none—but if Rumania gets too little, 
then this great new state will, like Italy, 
with whom she has close ties, make her bar- 
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gain with Berlin. Moreover, if Rumania 
receives Bessarabia, Russian nationalism will 
be wounded; if she does not, Rumania will 
refuse to accept the peace arrangement and 
continue to hold Bessarabia. Italy promises 
a similar policy if she is not awarded Fiume, 


_while. no conceivable way exists to prevent 


a war between the Southern Slavs and the 
Italians if Dalmatia and Fiume go to the 
Latins. 

The Banat is claimed by Rumanians and 
Magyars as a whole, by the Serbs as to the 
western portion. The Rumanians are—or 
were very recently—fighting the Magyars 
and are threatening to drive the Serbs out 
of the Banat. Between the Serbs and the Bul- 
gars there is the old quarrel over Macedonia, 
between the Rumanians and the Bulgars a 
dispute as to the Dobrudja. The Austrians 
and the Serbs are at daggers drawn over 
certain frontier regions north of the Drave, 
where the Serbs are advocating the claims of 
their Jugo-Slav brethren, the Slovenians. 
The Greek and the Italians contest Northern 
Epirus and the Egean Islands and Italy views 
with anger the recent Greek landing in 
Smyrna, which she covets. 

There are many other danger spots. The 
Poles and the Czechoslovaks are rival claim- 
ants for Teschen. The Poles and the Ukrai- 
nians are actually fighting in Eastern Galicia. 
The Ukrainians and the Rumanians are on 
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the verge of hostilities in the Bukovina. The 
Ukrainians and the Czechoslovaks claim the 
Eastern Carpathian highlands, with Hungary 
as a third claimant. 

Now it is essential to recognize that in 
dealing with these problems there are several 
phases which must be considered. It is not 
merely the justice of the claim that must 
weigh with British and French statesmen. 
Only America, with three thousand miles of 
sea for a frontier, can afford to consider 
merely the justice of the case. If, for ex- 
ample, the final treaty of peace in the East 
of Europe offends the Russians and the Ital- 
ians, then France first, Britain ultimately, 
will have to face the possibility of a new hos- 
tile alliance of Russia, Italy and Germany. 

Further than this, if Britain and France 
disappoint Polish hopes, Poland may collapse 
or go over to Bolshevism, while, if Poland 
is a strong state in the future, it will be of 
great value to the French in the event of 
another war. If the Jugo-Slavs, as well as 
the Italians, are dissatisfied with the result 
of the settlement, they will not be ready to 
stand with the Western powers in any new 
struggle, and to preserve any balance of 
power in Europe the Poles and the Jugo- 
Slavs must stand with the Western powers. 

There will be, in any event, a natural sym- 
pathy and common attitude so far as the 
Germans, Austrians, Hungarians, and Bul- 
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garians are concerned. Each has lost so 
much by the war and the settlement that 
the idea that anything but force will recon- 
cile them to the new frontiers is patently ab- 
surd. Russia may go with Germany in the 
future. Rumania and Italy may be perma- 
nently lost. Czechoslovakia will resent any 
bestowal of Teschen upon Poland, and 
Czechoslovakia is a very important factor in 
the new Europe. 

If one recalls that the occasion of the 
recent world catastrophe was the collision 
between Serb aspirations and Austro-Hunga- 
rian interests, if one remembers how gravely 
the old Eastern Question imperilled the peace 
of the world, before it finally led to war, 
it will be seen what a menace the newly 
created Eastern Question, tenfold, twenty- 
fold as great, may prove. 


IV. RIGHTS AND WRONGS 


As to the rights and wrongs of the several 
disputes, it must be said, at the outset, that 
unfortunately there are very few of the ques- 
tions which are simple. We have seen that 
the town of Fiume, Italian in its population, 
but a mere enclave in a Slavonic region and 
the single sufficient commercial outlet for 
the new Jugo-Slav state, has been the cause 
of a tremendous struggle at Paris, a pro- 
nouncement of President Wilson, a cabinet 
crisis and a change of ministry in Italy, a 
very real breach between Italy and her own 
allies. Yet it is clear that in this instance 
there is much justice on each side of the 
controversy and real injury will be done to 
the Italians or to the Jugo-Slavs, as the de- 
cision favors one or the other. 

Take the Banat, for example: It has a 
million and a half of people, but no race has 
a clear majority. The Rumanians are the 
most numerous, but the Germans outnumber 
the Magyars and the Serbs, who claim it also. 
lf it be divided according to race, Serbia 
and Hungary will get all the outlets com- 
mercially speaking, by which the Rumanian 
regions can export their products, and there 
will be created one more of those impossible 
frontiers which are the base of European jeal- 
ousies. It is not possible to make a separate 
state out of the Banat because each of its 
three rival races desire to join with their 
neighboring relatives. 

If you give all the Banat to Rumania, 
which geographically and commercially is the 
logical thing to do, you violate the principle 
of self-determination and dissatisfy both the 
Serbs and the Magyars. But if you divide 


it between Serbia, Hungary, and Rumania, 
you dissatisfy Rumania and Hungary, both 
of which claim all of it, and you supply a 
basis for a common policy between Italy and 
Rumania—a common policy of hostility to 
the Serbs, an incentive to attack Serbia 
jointly, and in such an attack Bulgaria, with 
her Macedonian appetite still unsatisfied 
after three bloody wars, would certainly 
join. Even Hungary might be placated as 
to the Banat if she were promised her old 
provinces of Croatia and Slavonia as the 
price of joining in a war against Serbia. 

As to Poland, the Paris Conference has 
already made Germany her permanent en- 
emy by giving the Poles West Prussia and 
Posen, to which they were entitled. Now 
Poland claims Lithuania, once joined with 
her, East Galicia, hers until the Last Parti- 
tion, and in addition White Russian terri- 
tory. But the Lithuanians, the White Rus- 
sians and the Ukrainians oppose such an ar- 
rangement and are ready to fight. The 
Ukrainians are already fighting. Moreover, 
if Russia comes to her old stature again, she 
will certainly attempt to undo such a parti- 
tion of her old territories and probably join 
with Germany in a new attack upon Poland. 
And Russia will be equally resentful if Paris 
follows the principle of self determination, 
dificult enough to follow anyway, since the 
frontiers of all the states are an inextricable 
tangle of races, and sets up two or three 
Baltic States, cutting the Slav off from the 
salt waters. 

Yet for France it is essential to have Pol- 
and strong and unless Poland is strong she 
can hardly defend herself. The territories 
Poland desires were Polish once, have no 
separate history, and contain many Poles. 
For the Western Powers it is essential to 
have Jugo-Slavia strong, and if Jugo-Slavia 
has no seaport on the Adriatic, with good 
rail communications behind, she will be at 
the mercy of Italy. For the Western Powers 
a strong Rumania is a bulwark against Bol- 
shevistic Russia, as is Poland, yet, if Russia 
turns from Bolshevism, she is bound to claim 
her old lands and hate those nations, her old 


allies, responsible for bestowing them upon 


the Pole and the Rumanian, even though 
the claims of the Poles and the Rumanians 
are as sound as those of the Jugo-Slavs. 

In sum, it is essential to perceive, first of 
all, that there is no absolute right or wrong 
on one side or the other of the most com- 
plicated of the questions which still remain 
to be settled. 
must in a sense be arbitrary and will in- 
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evitably work injustice, however fairly 
made. Secondly, it is equally necessary to see 
that behind the decisions, behind the rights 
and wrongs, lies the question of the effect of 
each decision upon the future interests, the 
future safety of great powers. How far, for 
example, can a Frenchman, however sympa- 
thetic with the aspirations of the Poles or the 
Serbs, afford to champion these claims and 
risk the subsequent alliance of the Russians 
and the Italians with his age-long foe the 
German, who has invaded him four times in a 
century and now threatens a new attack? 
Italian neutrality in 1914 gave France just 


enough army corps to win the Battle of the 


Marne, but it would be a bad investment for 
France if support of the Jugo-Slav hopes and 
rights in the Adriatic made Italy an enemy 
next time, and France must think of next 
time. 


V. THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


But on this side of the water one hears 
always that the League of Nations will be 
able to deal with just these problems which 
I have outlined. Perhaps, but only on con- 
dition that the nations affected, the peoples 
affected, accept the decision. Up to the 
present moment Europe has found no way 
to reconcile her races to alien rule. We 
have, for example, promised to bestow upon 
Italy a quarter of a million Germans in the 
Tyrol and nearly half a million Jugo-Slavs 
in the hinterlands of Istria and Trieste. But 
these same Germans, these Tyrolese, suc- 
cessfully fought Napoleon when he divided 
them between Italy and Bavaria, and we 
have recent knowledge of the failure of 
Europe to make the Serbs accept the cession 
of the Bosnian Serbs to Austria- Hungary. 

Precisely as long as the Great Powers pre- 
served a common policy as to the Balkans, 
that is, as long as the Great Powers were 
agreed that the Balkan peoples should accept 
the situation, as they had created it, the 
Serbs, the Bulgars and the Greeks were help- 
less. But when the Great Powers were di- 
vided into two camps, then they were para- 
lyzed and we had the two Balkan Wars, 
with the swift advent of the World con- 
flagration as a consequence. 

Now it is plain that Europe is divided 
again. ‘The .Germans, the Hungarians, the 
Bulgarians have all been called upon to give 
up vast territories long held by them, some 
of them containing many of their own races. 
It is clear that they have accepted the situa- 


tion, so far as they have accepted it, only 
because they are for the moment unable to 
resist. ‘They have yielded, but their yielding 
has been accompanied with threats which 
cannot be treated idly. 

In addition the Italians and the Ru- 
manians—and Rumania has become a very 
considerable power—are totally dissatisfied 
with the peace terms already sketched, and 
have a very clear basis for coming to an 
understanding with the Germans. ‘Then, 
behind all there is the Russian, nearly two 
hundred millions of him of one sort and an- 
other. Today his rulers are at war with all 
western civilization, while those Russians 
who challenge Lenine and Trotzky frankly 
assert that they have more to hope for from 
an understanding with Germany than with 
their old allies, who have at least exchanged 
notes with the Bolshevists and planned the 
bestowal of Russian territory upon the Poles. 

It is true that the League of Nations has 
provided much machinery for dealing with 
the disputes between nations, but the worst 
of the difficulties in the Near East grow out 
of the disputes of peoples. The theory of 
the League of Nations is that wars are acci- 
dental, that the people are led into wars 
against their wills, either through the mis- 
takes or the sins of their rulers, and that, if 
there were an obvious pathway for their 
rulers and statesmen to take to avoid war, 
public sentiment would assuredly compel 
them to take it. 

But a Serb would prefer war to peace un- 
der Bulgar rule. A Slovenian would rather 
go to war than accept Italian rule. ‘The 
Poles have endured centuries of misery with- 
out losing their race aspirations. We have 
had in the case of President Wilson’s appeal 
to the Italian people over the heads of their 
rulers a clear example of the. fallacy which 
supposes that the masses of a country prefer 
peace at all times, or are ready to sacrifice na- 
tional aspirations on the altar of conciliation. 
Greek, Serb, Bulgar in the Balkans; the 
Poles, the Czechs and the Germans in Cen- 
tral Europe, have been struggling for a 
thousand years. 

It seems to me, then, plain that the League 
of Nations cannot immediately, at all events, 
whatever its machinery is or may be, deal 
with the problems of Europe directly. On 
the other hand, an association between the 
United States, France and Great Britain, 
based upon the principles of the League of 
Nations, destitute of any imperialistic ambi- 
tions to be satisfied at the expense of other 
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countries, controlling the food supplies of the 


world and the raw materials, still possessing - 


orderly government, may exercise an enor- 
mous influence in the world. It may well be 
that Italy, having. to choose between Ger- 
many, on the one hand, and such a combina- 
tion of the democratic nations, may little by 
little forget her present bitterness. And with 
Italy joined to the three western nations, the 
menace of a new German coalition will be 
greatly minimized. 

Certainly until French men and women, 
American men and women, British men and 
women are willing to send their sons to the 
Danube, the Carpathians and the Vistula, to 
enforce decisions made by the League of Na- 
tions, it will not be possible for the League of 
Nations to prevent conflicts between the races 
of Central Europe, nor is it conceivable that 
the tribes which have been fighting for cen- 
turies for racial aspirations, will at once sur- 
render them—bow to decisions which are 
made by a tribunal without power to en- 
force them. 

Therefore to believe that we have made 
peace at Paris, up to the present moment, 
seems to me to encourage a very dangerous 
illusion and to believe that the League of 
Nations can preserve world peace, while it- 
self relying upon moral suasion, is equally a 
dangerous dream. At Paris we have so far 
reached a basis for settling the accounts out- 
standing between Germany and her enemies. 
Not until Germany has paid those debts shall 
we have a real settlement, and Germany 
means to avoid payment if she can. 

As to the League of Nations, it is, so far, 
only an association between three democra- 
cies, the French, British, and our own, to 
preserve world peace, to stand for certain 
ideas and ideals, to urge and to champion the 
idea of settlement of future differences be- 
tween nations by peaceful rather than war- 
like methods, to prevent the recurrence of the 
recent world tragedy. But so far the League 
of Nations is no more than the association of 
these three nations, and it is nothing if there 
be any break between these three powers, any 
lessening of the ties which necessitate close 
cooperation and complete understanding. 

As it stands to-day, the League of Nations 
means to France nothing more, in fact, than 
an Anglo-French guarantee against a new 
German attack. It means to Britain only 
the promise of a future Anglo-American as- 
sociation in the world, closer than any pre- 
vious relation, an alliance based upon com- 
mon purposes and common ideals. ‘There 


are those in both countries who hope that it 
may be the foundation of a new order in the 
world, yet even for them, there is a clear 
perception that this can only be after years, 
and there are few in either country who do 
not believe that if America now refuses this 
cooperation and association, then the outlook 
for world peace and for civilization is dark, 
indeed. 

Meantime, and this is the thing I set out 
to discuss in the present article, the task 
which remains to be performed at Paris is not 
merely the larger fraction of the general 
task, which confronted the Allied countries 
on the morning of the Armistice eight months 
ago, but it is also the most momentous and 
difficult task any body of statesmen have ever 
had to undertake. Beside it the Congress of 
Vienna was child’s play. So far we have 
only made a beginning, and a very modest 
beginning. The main work is still to be 
done. 


VI. THE AMENDED TREATY 


And now I desire very briefly to refer to 
the amended treaty, or rather to the treaty 
in its final form. The amendments are in 
the main minor, although they materially im- 
prove the German situation. One change 
excludes Southern Schleswig from the list of 
territories in which a plebiscite is to be had 
to determine the future allegiance of the in- 
habitants. As the people are almost without 
exception German, this is a mere act of jus- 
tice, but it leaves Germany in possession of 
both banks of the Kiel Canal. 

A second change provides that the people 
of Upper Silesia shall vote on the question of 
whether they shall remain German or be- 
come Polish citizens. The people are in -very 
large majority Polish by race and language, 
but Upper Silesia has been separated from 
Poland for many centuries, was acquired by 
Prussia in the first of its predatory wars of 
Frederick the Great. Presumably, but not 
certainly, the people will choose to join Po- 
land, but the Germans have at least a chance 
of retaining one of their most valuable min- 
eral districts. 

As to the Sarre Basin, the treaty has been 
changed in such fashion that if, when the 
plebiscite is held, fifteen years hence, the 
people vote to rejoin Germany, failure of 
Germany to buy the mines, which pass to 
France now, will not invalidate the popular 
decision. ‘This, too, is an act of obvious jus- 
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tice. These are the main territorial changes. 

The other changes are largely on the 
financial side, although Germany is permit- 
ted to keep an army of 200,000 for a certain 
time and there is a tacit understanding that 
the size of her bill to the allies will be fixed 
promptly and the period of occupation of 
German territory by French and Belgian 
armies shortened, provided she performs the 
tasks imposed by the Versailles document. 

In the larger sense, then, the original 

treaty stands. The terms fixed at Versailles 
in the first draft of the treaty are the terms 
of the final version. Now there has been and 
there is continuing criticism of this document. 
The peace, as written, is described as im- 
perialistic and as capitalistic. ‘To support the 
charge of imperialism, French occupation of 
the Sarre Valley is cited. To support the 
charge that it is capitalistic, all sorts of 
charges are made, most of them merely ridic- 
ulous. : : 
So far as Europe is concerned, the present 
treaty is certainly the least imperialistic in 
history, save only the treaty which ended the 
Seven Weeks War between Austria and 
Prussia and then Prussia was deliberately seek- 
ing to preserve Austria as an ally, after ex- 
cluding her from Germany. France receives 
back Alsace-Lorraine, which was her right, 
but her sole further territorial gain is a 
wholly limited tenure of the Sarre Basin, 
which has an area of little more than seven 
hundred square miles and a population of ap- 
proximately six hundred thousand. She gets 
this, too, not in the furtherance of territorial 
aspirations, but in return for German de- 
struction of her own coal districts. Her war- 
rant for a plebiscite lies in the fact that nearly 
half of the territory was once French and 
was taken by Prussia after Napoleon fell, 
against the will of the people. 

In my judgment all of the Sarre Basin, 
save perhaps Sarrelouis, Ney’s birthplace, 
which has preserved a real French sentiment, 
will ultimately return to Germany. I do not 
believe any French Government would be 
strong enough to hold it against the will of 
the inhabitants, at the end of the allotted 
time, for I am certain that the French people 
would prefer to see it German again rather 
than to create a new Alsace-Lorraine—a tiny 
one to be sure, but not less undesirable. 

But France is entitled to the coal. There 
could be no certainty of getting the coal on 
any other conditions than ownership of the 
mines and occupation of the territory. To 
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call such an operation imperialistic, is to ex- 
aggerate deliberately. It is also to ascribe to 
the French a sentiment which certainly does 
not exist among the masses of the people. 

As to Danzig, a great deal of criticism is 
to be heard, but here again the criticism 
seems unwarranted. Danzig was once a 
Polish city. It was stolen by-the Germans 
and thereafter colonized by them, that is, 
by the Prussians. Without the fullest oppor- 
tunity to use Danzig, Poland would be 
strangled. To my mind the criticism of the 
Danzig affair lies in the fact that a dubious 
situation was created by not giving the town 
back to the Poles instead of putting it under 
the control of the League of Nations and 
thus perpetuating German aspirations and 
Polish ambitions. Both will continue to de- 
sire absolute ownership, if the League of 
Nations scheme does not work, and here is 
the material out of which a new war can 
arise. But unless Prussia were to be con- 
firmed in her title, acquired by violence, 
merely because she had kept the city long and 
brought many of her people to settle in it, 
deliberately driving the Poles out, it seems 
to me that the decision to deprive her of 
Danzig was just, while the decision to with- 
hold it from Poland was far less warranted. 

Outside of Europe a great deal is being 
said about the taking of German colonies, 
but how could they be returned? For ex- 
ample, the natives in several welcomed the 
invaders and joined them. Should these 
natives be turned back to the Germans to 
massacre as they massacred the Herreros? 
The more one knows of what Germany ac- 
tually did in Africa, the less one regrets the 
extinction of her colonial empire. 

From Southwest Africa she organized a 
rebellion in British South Africa. The Boers 
and British of the Union of South Africa 
conquered it together and both were as fully 
resolved that it should not return to Ger- 
many as the American Colonials were deter- 
mined that Canada should not go back to 
France, when at last Quebec and Montreal 
had been taken. The voice of Australia on 
the subject of Guinea was no less clear. 

The German used his colonies as bases 
for attack upon his neighbors, not in war 
merely but in peace. ‘They were centers of 
agitation and of propaganda. In insisting 
that they shall not return to Germany the 
British both of the United Kingdom and the 
Colonies are following the course made inev- 
itable by German procedure before the war. 
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To me the terms, so far as Germany is 
concerned, seem just. ‘They are weak where 
they create conditions like those which will 
exist in the Sarre Basin and Danzig, because 
in both cases they leave to the future the set- 
tlement of questions which, unless we are on 
the threshold of a new age, may precipitate 
new conflicts. The terms combined do not 
permit anyone to deceive himself into believ- 
ing that a peace of conciliation has been 
made, but how-could such a peace be made? 

Certainly there was only one way to make 
such a peace and that was to let Germany 
go scot free. This would have meant a 
bankrupt France and a ruined Belgium. It 
would have meant that Germany, by de- 
stroying her neighbor’s machinery and cities, 
had disposed of competition and, with her 
factories intact, her fields unravaged, could 
proceed to harvest prosperity at home, having 
sown destruction abroad. ‘There never was 
any middle ground—either Germany had to 
pay, and this meant a sullen, bitter, venge- 
ful Germany, or she must be placated, and 
this meant a ruined France. 


VII. 


I wish I could make clear to my readers 
the actual situation in Europe. The Ger- 
man set out five years ago to dominate the 
world. He undertook to conquer France and 
Russia by arms and as his troops advanced 
they deliberately and _ systematically de- 
stroyed the factories and the industrial towns 
through which they passed. ‘There was no 
accident about the destruction; it was not 
mere wastage of war; it was coldly calcu- 
lated destruction to benefit German industry. 

The war to attain world power cost 
France nearly three millions of lives, only 
half of which were soldiers. It turned 
Northern France into a desert. It wrecked 
the economic life both of France and of 
Belgium. The situation which exists in both 
countries is unmistakable. If there is no 
German indemnity, then there will be bank- 
ruptcy and after bankruptcy revolution. 

But to make Germany pay for her destruc- 
tion was to bring to Germany no small part 
of the ruin she had attempted to inflict on 
France. To unagine that any nation called 
upon to make the financial contributions to 
another which are demanded of Germany— 
contributions, to be sure, to make good the 
destruction she has wrought—would view 
the terms of peace which carried this obliga- 
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tion as anything but intolerable, would be to 
misunderstand human nature. 

There was always the unmistakable 
dilemma: A Germany conciliated would be 
a Germany escaping payment at the expense 
of the nations she had sought to ruin. A 
Germany compelled to pay would be a Ger- 
many unreconciled. The Paris Conference 
chose the only course open to it. As a con- 
sequence we have, not a peace of concilia- 
tion, but a peace of justice, and the Germans 
remain as hostile as before the armistice. 

But would they have been less hostile to 
any treaty that one can conceive of, which 
did justice to the French, the Belgians and 
the Poles? In point of fact it is the Polish 
phase of the treaty, on the territorial side, 
and the French and Belgian phase on the 
financial side, which most anger the Ger- 
mans. Poland has not been treated generous- 
ly by the Allies. Far more Poles have been 
left undér German rule than there will be 
Germans under Polish domination, but Ger- 
many, in losing Posen, West Prussia, and 
perhaps Upper Silesia and Polish-speaking 
portions of East Prussia, suffers what seems 
to all Germans a fatal mutilation. 

I doubt if there is a German alive, who 
would regard the restoration to Poland of 
the lands stolen by Prussia in successive par- 
titions as a possible preface to a peace of con- 
ciliation. Nor would it be easier to find a 
German who could be reconciled to repaying 
to France and Belgium losses incident to 
German destruction. Yet how can anyone 
justly criticize these two acts of restoration? 

We have made peace with Germany based 
upon the facts of the German conduct of the 
war. It is not a peace of vengeance. It is 
not a peace of violence. It takes from Ger- 
many no territory to which she had a clear 
title, so far as Europe is concerned, and no 
territory outside of Europe in which the sub- 
stitution of another sovereignty is not a pal- 
pable gain for the natives. 

We have made Germany pay, but not the 
costs of the war—only sums which everyone 
concedes will be insufficient to restore North- 
ern France and Belgium. Indemnity, in the 
sense that Germany levied indemnity upon 
France after the war of 1870, has not been 
exacted. As for the vast debts piled up by 
France and Britain, to say nothing of the 
United States, in defending themselves 
against German attacks, they remain for the 
French, British and American taxpayers to 
liquidate. 
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AN OIL FIELD IN THE KANSAS-OKLAHOMA-TEXAS REGION 


OIL—THE NEW FINANCIAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL GIANT 


BY ALBERT W. ATWOOD 


T is doubtful if there has ever been such a 
great movement of investors and specu- 

lators into any class of stocks as that which 
is now pouring into the petroleum industry. 
This is especially true of the shares of new 
companies formed for the purpose of pro- 
ducing oil. 

Within the last six months Wall Street 
and the public throughout the country gen- 
erally have turned to oil stocks with a simply 
amazing fervor. The “oils” have become the 
favorites not only of speculators, but of many 
who consider themselves conservative in- 
vestors, and of brokers and apparently of the 
most solid bankers. The name of oil has 
become magic, and the financial community 
which a few years ago knew nothing and 
cared less about the oil industry is now work- 
ing overtime gathering information and 
compiling statistics regarding the position 
and wonderful possibilities of the new in- 
dustrial and financial giant—Oil. 

The completeness of the change is well 
illustrated by a brief conversation which the 
writer had a short time ago with the vice- 
president of one of the richest and most con- 
servative banks in New York City. This 
bank is synonymous with all that is supposed 
to typify the best and most solid traditions of 
Wall Street. I had just told the vice-presi- 
dent that I had recently visited the new oil 
fields of Texas, Ranger and Burkburnett. 


“T am going down there in a few days my- 
self,” he replied. ‘We expect to invest 
down there. It’s absurd that we should have 
waited so long to get into the oil game. 
Think of all the years’ handicap those people 
at 26 Broadway (Standard Oil) have had 
over us,” and he looked out of the window 
regretfully as if he could not forgive the 
older men in the powerful group of capital- 
ists to which he belongs for not having 
sooner followed in the paths of John D. 
Rockefeller. 

What are the reasons for this almost tidal 
movement of investment money into the oil 
industry? A very moderate estimate places 
the capitalization of new oil companies in 
this country from the beginning of the year 
down to the end of April at $300,000,000. 
Another estimate places the total number of 
new companies down to July 1 at 5000 and 
their capitalization at $1,500,000,000. It is 
impossible to obtain exact figures, but the 
organization and “flotation” of $100,000,- 
000 companies does not at present cause a 
ripple of surprise in Wall Street. Yet: the 
combined capitalization of all the Standard 


Oil group of companies is only $550,000,000. 
Competition with “The Standard” 
The attitude of Wall Street and the pub- 


lic toward oil stocks in recent years would 


certainly furnish an interesting subject for 
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a study in psychology. A few years ago both 
Wall Street and the public had no interest 
in oil, They were well aware that the 
Standard Oil companies had been remark- 
ably successful and that 


almost if not fully as great. But neverthe- 
less the old absoluteness of control and 
dominance was removed, perhaps as much 
by the natural expansion of the industry as 

by the courts. At any 





their stockholders had re- 
ceived handsome profits, 
especially in the years sub- 
sequent to the dissolution 
of 1911. But this suc- 
cess of Standard Oil was 
linked up in large measure 
with John D. Rocke- 
feller’s wonderful _ busi- 
ness ability and foresight, 
and prior to 1911 with 
the monopoly which he 
and his associates were 
supposed to have. 
Furthermore it was 
felt that the Standard Oil 
group so completely con- 
trolled the oil industry 
that there was little room 
for outside participation. 
Mr. Rockefeller did not 
need or want either Wall 
Street or the general 
public in the work of oil 
development. The Stand- 
ard Oil Company never 
had to call upon outsiders 








rate enough time has now 
elapsed since the days of 
Rockefeller dominance 
for various ambitious and 
energetic men to get well 
started on extensive in- 
dependent projects. 

Now these independ- 
ents, not having the re- 
sources of the Standard 
companies, were obliged 
to obtain funds from 
Wall Street, and they set 
about to acquaint the big 
bankers and_ capitalists 
with the possibilities of 
the industry. Experts say 
that this acquaintanceship 
of the last few years is 
among the most impor- 
tant factors in making 
for the present activity in 
oil, Harry F. Sinclair 
and J. S. Cosden were 
among the first to induce 
Wall Street to take an 
interest in independent 
oils, and they have more 








for financial aid, being 
almost a bank -or “money 
trust” in itself. . Then 
too it was felt that all the 
really worth while things 
in the industry would be taken by the Stand 
ard, that anything else was risky in the ex- 
treme. The little fellows who went into 
the game for the most part did not re- 
ceive much encouragement financially, and 
eventually many of them were taken over by 
the Standard. People were almost afraid to 
invest with competitors of the Standard. 

But this situation has been radically 
changed by three developments; dissolution 
of the old Standard Oil combination, the 
almost startling increase in the consumption 
of oil, and, finally, by the war. All these 
events have combined, so to speak, to take 
the lid off the industry and open it up wide 
for public participation. 

It is true that the Standard companies 
have been even more profitable since the dis- 
solution of the old combine than before, and 
in certain important respects their power is 


A “GUSHER” 

(Due to the presence of natural gas, or 
to explosives dropped into the drilled hole, 
a well will sometimes emit large quantities 
of oil without pumping) 


recently been followed by 
many others. There had 
been one or two very large 
independent companies, 
such as the Texas Company and the Gulf 
Refining, but they didn’t buy money “down 
east” the way Sinclair and Cosden did. 


Petroleum’s New Uses 


But the mere persuasiveness of even the 
spectacular Sinclair was not enough in itself 
to win the interest and support of the leaders 
of finance and the army of investors and spec- 
ulators. ‘The new uses for petroleum, and 
for several years past the steadily threat- 
ened shortage of the product, have drawn 
everyone’s attention to the industry. At first 
petroleum was used largely for lighting pur- 
poses, and much of John D. Rockefeller’s 
fame will rest upon his achievements in 
lighting the world. ‘Then it became ap- 
parent that the development of machine 
production depended upon lubrication, and 
petroleum loomed up as of tremendous im- 
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portance as a_ lubricant. 
Nothing has yet appeared to 
take its place, and the use 
of lubricants continually in- 
creases. The whole me- 
chanical world depends upon 
grease and lubricating oil. 
But perhaps the most rap- 
idly developing use of petro- 
leum has been for fuel pur- 
poses. Here the possibilities 
are so dizzying that it is no 
wonder investors should lose 
their heads. First of all came 
the automobile, passenger 
and truck, then the tractor 
and now the aeroplane. The 
internal-combustion engine, 
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using gasoline, has already 
revolutionized the world and 
threatens to turn it over 
again by means of trafic through the air. 
Gasoline, once thrown away in connec- 
tion with the manufacture of kerosene, 
is the motive power in this country alone 
for automobiles, motor-boats, tractors, mo- 
tor-cycles, and aeroplanes whose aggregate 
number begins to run up not far below 
ten million. 


Oil as Fuel for Ships 


These uses, however, are only for the 
lighter or refined parts of petroleum. The 
greatest possibilities of all, perhaps, lie in 
the employment of a heavy or fuel oil for 
bunker purposes, that is, for steamships. Its 
use for locomotives may extend, and possibly 
stationary engines may depend on _ it. 
The immediate consideration is the increas- 


STILLS WHERE CRUDE OIL IS HEATED TO PRODUCE, AT VARYING 
TEMPERATURES, KEROSENE, GASOLINE, BENZINE, NAPHTHA AND OTHER 


REFINED OILS 


ing use of bunker oil. Most of this heavy 
oil comes from Mexico, and recently the Na- 
tional Coal Association appointed a commit- 
tee to consider the danger to the coal indus- 
try. So grave does it appear that the com- 
mittee reported in favor of asking Congress 
to put a duty upon Mexican oil. 

The navies of the world seem headed for 
oil as a fuel, several of them already using 
it. The British Navy was a vast consumer 
of oil during the war and Earl Curzon said 
that the Allies had “floated to victory upon 
a sea of oil.” But a more important consid- 
eration is the merchant marine of the 
world. The advantages of oil are obvious. 
It takes up less room on the ship, it re- 
duces labor expenses and is more quickly 
and easily loaded. One of the many 

factors which probably led to 
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9 | the present boom in oil stocks 
was an article by Edward N. 
Hurley, Chairman of the 
United States Shipping 
Board, in which he esti- 
mated the amount of oil 
which might be used by the 
new merchant marine now 
building in this country. If 
our shipping plans are. en- 
tirely carried out and all the 
ships should burn oil, more 
than one-third the world’s 
entire production would be 
required. 
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A MODERN PLANT FOR CONTINUOUS TREATING OF OIL—REPLACING OLDER 
AND MORE COMPLICATED SYSTEMS 


Indeed, if all the ship- 
ping of the world should 
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go on an oil basis the world’s produc- 
tion of petroleum at present would fall short 
by nearly a half, without even considering 
other uses of the product. Of course all the 
shipping of the world is still far from being 
entirely on an oil basis, and the figures given 
are merely for the purpose of getting a per- 
spective on the subject. But the eagerness 
with which such a great commercial nation 
as England is trying to provide for its future 
oil requirements is a clear indication of what 
the future has in store. This country pro- 
duces the lion’s share of the world’s oil, but 
England is searching its various dominions 
for the product, and drilling has even been 
going on in England itself where oil had 
never been found before. ° 


Growing Consumption 


Figures are tiresome things but a very few 
of them are necessary to give an idea of the 
increasing consumption of oil. Since 1898 
the use of petroleum in this country has in- 
creased between seven and eight fold. Since 
1878 it has increased nearly thirty fold. It 
has jumped enormously since the war start- 
ed. The figures are significant: 


Production Consumption 
88 oo... 296,000,000 bbls. 276,000,000 bbls. 
TORS sa wicans 303,000,000 “ 340,000,000 “ 
a) | ae 308,000,000 “ 333,000,000 “ 
oo ere 328,000,000 “ 351,000,000 “ 
ia 344,000,000 “ 360,000,000 “ 


The oil refiners usually have large stocks 
of oil on hand and in each year since 1914 
there has been a large decrease in these stocks 
as the above figures show plainly enough. 
Another indication of the enormous drain 
upon the oil production of the world which 
the war effected are contained in the ship- 
ments of crude oil from Mexico to this 
country: 


Shipmenteinit9l4: .... 056.250.0500 15,000,000 bbls, 
8 WOR or acanes oes 18,000,000 “ 
MORI GATS cc peace ee 21,000,000 “ 
re SSUES cuicicik cedieawenicet 35,000,000 “ 
ef ie |.) | ae ee ere 42,000,000 “ 


Now the remarkable fact is that in spite 
of the sensational discoveries of oil in North 
Texas within the last year or two the pro- 
duction is still barely keeping pace with con- 
sumption. It might be supposed that the 
end of the war would bring an end to the 
monster demand, and to some extent the 
cessation of naval operations did for a time 


reduce the demand for the heavy fuel oils. 
But the demand from European countries 
which were denuded of petroleum products 
in general during the war and are now re- 
stocking their supplies has prevented the total 
consumption from falling off. 

Even with the big Texas discoveries the 
daily average production late in June of 
1919 was running at only about 1,025,000 
barrels, which is but a trifle more than last 
year and compares with 812,500 barrels in 
1914, 


Why Did the Public Turn to Oil Stocks? 


Thus the boom in oil stocks which has 
taken hold of the entire country is the result 
of a combination of circumstances. Follow- 
ing the ending of the war there existed a 
real and substantial basis for a rise in the 
market value of oil securities. The close of 
hostilities found the petroleum industry in 
probably a more favorable position than any 
other of our basic industries. It needed no 
particular liquidation or readjustment. 
Prices of petroleum products had not soared 
to the dizzy and artificial heights which 
characterized certain other important com- 
modities. 

Moreover, stocks of petroleum had been 
depleted to a low point and because of the 
denuded state of European neutrals and 
enemy countries and the certainty of a re- 
vival of activity in the automobile industry 
there was every reason to look for a con- 
tinued large demand for most oil products. 
At the same time war conditions had caused 
a shrinkage in market values of oil securi- 
ties and they had not reflected the favor- 
able conditions prevailing within the indus- 
try. These factors furnished the incentives 
for the beginning of the boom. 

But the public had little interest in the 
shares of the substantial oil companies and 
did not enter the market until later on. It 
is hard to explain exactly what caused the 
public to turn to the oil stocks. Perhaps it 
was partly because of the record of oil in 
the war, already referred to. People who 
had never given a thought to the oil industry 
could- not help *being impressed with the 
widespread newspaper and magazine stories 
of the remarkable war work of the motor 
lorries in France. The installation of gas- 
less Sundays last summer brought home to 
motorists the enormous demands upon the 
oil industry and called to the country’s at- 
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A “BOOM” SCENE IN THE TEXAS OIL REGIONS 


(Sometimes one drilled hole will reach oil when another a few feet away has failed. In other places dozens of wells 
will yield oil simultaneously—until the field is pumped dry) 


tention the fact that the United States was 
supplying the bulk of the world’s oil require- 
ments. 

Then too just as the public attention was 
turned to oil the speculative forces of the 
nation were released from their long war- 
time restraint. Several years of pent up 
speculation were turned loose, as it were, just 
as the imagination was being fired for the 
first time by oil. The orgy of speculation in 
stocks, especially in oils, has been akin to the 
spirit of celebration on the day the armistice 
was first reported signed. 

Finally, the last six months has been an 
especially propitious time for a boom in oil 
stocks because it has witnessed the develop- 
ment of one of the greatest oil districts ever 
found, in the fields of North Texas. This 
has made it easy to supply a new array of 
companies, some of them with valuable prop- 
erties and others with nothing more than a 
chance of discovering oil. Both speculators 
and investors are inclined to prefer new 
things, feeling, often mistakenly enough, that 
the new has more possibilities than the old. 


The Oil Fields of America 


Before we inquire into what chances of 
success the public has in its new and pepular 
form of speculation and investment it may 
be well to sketch briefly the location of the 


more important sources of petroleum in this. 


country and Mexico. The production late 
in June was running about 1,025,000 barrels 
a day, distributed as follows: 

The Appalachian field, which takes in a 


small portion of New York State and also 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Kentucky, and 
Ohio, is producing about 80,000 barrels. 

The Lima-Indiana and the fields of the 
State of Illinois make about 45,000. 

The fields of Kansas-Oklahoma, of which 
Healdton, Cushing and the various pools of 
the Osage (Indians) in Oklahoma and the 
El Dorado field in Kansas are the most im- 
portant, produce approximately 290,000. 

The most interesting fields in the United 
States at the present time are those in North 
Central Texas. The Burkburnett field in 
Wichita County, the Ranger field of East- 
land County, and the Stephens county fields, 
all developed within the last year and a half, 
are the leading producing areas of the State. 
North Central Texas fields are producing 
over 190,000. 

The Caddo, De Soto and Red River fields 
in the northwestern corner of the State of 
Louisiana produce about 40,000. 

Coastal Texas and Louisiana, which dis- 
trict takes in all the pools bordering on the 
Gulf of Mexico and in the States of Texas 
and Louisiana, make together 65,000. 

The State of California produces almost 
all of its oil from the fields in the San Joa- 
quin Valley although there are a few small 
fields along the Pacific Coast, 275,000. 

Wyoming production, the majority of 
which is produced in the Salt Creek, Big 
Muddy and Grass Creek fields, is running at 
about 40,000. 

The potential production of Mexico is 
now over 1,500,000 barrels per day. The 
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OPERATING A ROTARY DRILL AT THE BASE OF A 
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daily average actual production of the Mexi- 
can fields for 1918 was about 180,000 bbls., 
the very great majority of which was shipped 
to the United States. 

Practically all of Mexico’s oil producing 
fields are located in the state of Vera Cruz; 
the most productive part of which is a strip 
about twenty-five miles wide running south 
of Tampico, the administrative center of oil 
affairs, for a distance of about 100 miles to 
the town of Tuxpam. 

Now it is a rather curious fact that al- 
though Wall Street and the public for years 
held aloof from oil stocks, partly because of 
the speculative nature of the producing end 
of the business, the present enthusiasm is al- 
most entirely centered upon the stocks of 
companies engaged in prospecting or pro- 
ducing. This, of course, is due to the large 
profits which are possible; to the stories, true 
in many many cases, of a $100 investment 
quickly becoming worth $30,000, and the like. 

The profits in the refining and marketing 
end of the business are very close, compared 
with the risk and cost of doing business. It 
is the companies which produce, or expect to 
produce, oil which have captured public in- 
terest, and to a considerable extent these are 
in the new Texas fields. Oil apparently can 
get people excited and anxious to buy stocks 
faster than gold, silver and copper, because 
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an oil field, when tapped, comes quicker and 
faster than do ores. One pay well may make 
a whole countryside rich and enable a small 
stock company to sell out for a fabulous sum. 
Wealth is scattered so suddenly, promiscu- 
ously and spectacularly that all sense of pro- 
portion is lost. The writer has met in the 
oil fields dozens of men who were in mod- 
erate means or in a few cases even poor a few 
weeks before, but now had incomes exceed- 
ing those of many millionaires. 


Fortunes Quickly Made 


The fortunes made in producing oil, espe- 
cially in the Oklahoma, Kansas, and Texas 
fields, have been much .advertised in the last 
three or four years. In many respects for- 
tune has been no respecter of persons. There 
is the Texas & Pacific Coal & Oil Company, 
which until a few years ago mined only coal 
in the sun-baked plains of Texas and paid a 
moderate dividend upon stock which sold at’ 
a moderate price. It was controlled by Wall 
Street bankers. Suddenly oil was found in 
vast quantities and the stock has risen at 
times to nearly $2500 a share. 

On the other hand needy adventurers, 
even men with criminal records, became sud- 
denly rich by rushing into the newly opened 
Texas fields. Land-owners all the way from 
cattle kings down to worthless, shiftless pro- 
prietors of a small patch of dirt, and igno- 
rant half-breed Indians, suddenly made mil- 
lions. One man at Ranger in hardly more 
than a year changed from the poorest of the 
poor to the owner of $7,000,000. Business 
men and professional oil operators also rose 
in a few years to dizzy opulence. There 
are scores of such, of which the McMan and 
Humble companies are examples. In numer- 
ous cases operators previously worth not 
more than a couple of hundred thousand 
dollars at the most have sold out to Standard 
Oil interests for millions. 


Fraud in Oil Promotions 


But this does not mean that all one has 
to do to get rich is to buy oil stocks. Far 
from it. To begin with, the country to-day 
swarms with promoters who are selling prac- 
tically worthless oil stocks. The disclosures 
of fraudulent oil promotions on the New 
York City Curb Market and the activities 
of the District Attorney in rooting them out 
are but slight indications of what has been 
going on. Almost every doubtful promoter 
in the country is selling oil stocks and it is 
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stated by a high authority in the industry 
that more than 80 per cent. of these men 
know absolutely nothing about the oil game. 

In many cases efforts have been made to 
surround a new promotion with an air of 
mystery, so that the public would suppose 


the Standard Oil group of companies were . 


behind it. Promoters have even gone so far 
as to form a company with the name Stand- 
ard Oil, although it had absolutely no con- 
nection with the well-known concerns en- 
titled to that name. Judging from the 
number of prospectuses of essentially stock- 
jobbing and in all probability worthless oil 
companies which have come to the writer’s 
personal attention, it is a conservative esti- 
mate that more than a thousand doubtful 
oil companies have sought and generally ob- 
tained funds from the public within the last 
year. 


Average Production 


The Standard Oil Company of New Jer- 
sey’s magazine, The Lamp, recently stated 
that the average production of the 225,000 
producing wells of the country is four and 
a half barrels a day. Thousands of wells 
produce less than one-quarter of a barrel 
daily, while four-fifths of the total do not 
yield even a barrel a day. Even in the new 
“gusher” fields of Texas, where only the 
big wells receive publicity, the average out- 
put of the wells, most of which are less than 
a year old, is not much over fifty barrels. 
Often it is necessary to drill nearly a mile in 
depth and the cost sometimes runs up to 
$100,000. In only a few sections does a 
single well cost much less than $50,000. It 
takes a good many barrels even at the high 
price of $2.25 a barrel to pay for such a cost. 

Very few of the new companies in offer- 
ing shares to the public are modest enough 
to lead their stockholders to look for fifty- 
barrel wells. Even if many of the new com- 
panies are successful in obtaining the aver- 
age production, their securities will not be 
worth anything like the prices at which they 
have been sold, while a few failures in drill- 
ing would result in bankruptcy in many 
cases. 

In April there were nearly 500 dry holes 
out of 2238 wells completed in this country. 
Even in the legitimate production of oil the 
life of a well is not long as a rule. Accord- 
ing to figures furnished by the National 
Petroleum News it appears that even in the 
new Texas fields production gradually falls 
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(The man in the lower left corner is doing all the 
“work” of loading, merely by turning valves) 


off. A well which began at 1200 barrels a 
day less than two years ago has now fallen 
off to fifteen barrels a day. 

Most of the new, small companies which 
sell stock to the public expect to drill in un- 
proven, or “wildcat” territory. This is ex- 
pensive because the work is done far from 
the source of oil-well supplies, and no drill- 
ing contractor ever has the tools that will 
be necessary in case of trouble with the hole. 
While waiting for tools the expense of the 
crew goes on. Expense also is increased be- 
cause the geological strata are less well un- 
derstood than in developed territory. 


Weasteful and Vicious Methods 


Unfortunately many of the oil-stock 
promoters are really more interested in sell- 
ing stock than in getting out oil. Some of 
their common practises which the investor 
should be on the lookout for are these: 

(1) Raising just enough money to com- 
plete a well in a producing field under the 
most favorable circumstances, although the 
company really intends to prospect in ‘“‘wild- 
cat” territory and has no chance to get into 
developed territory. 

(2) Purchasing a small interest in a pro- 
ducing property and advertising its initial 
heavy production instead of the much smaller 
present yield. 
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sudden flooding of the mar- 
ket with oil produced from 
their few wells and those off- 
setting which their neighbors 
must drill to protect them- 
selves, and the bad light in 
which other small but honest 
concerns are placed when ef- 
forts are made to obtain 


Of course, one or two 
such companies would have 
little or no effect on the oil 
business, but the combined 
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CRUDE OIL 


(3) Purchasing a lot of worn-out or junk 
wells whose production has almost run out, 
or been “stripped,” with the idea of being 
able to state truthfully that the company 
has in addition to possibly one really good 
producer, the production of which is named, 
so many other wells. 

(4) Purchasing a microscopic lease in the 
heart of a new gusher pool, such as a town 
lot or a three to five acre lease in the new 
Burkburnett pool in Texas. On this the 
wells are drilled to obtain a quick, large pro- 
duction and no regard is given to how long 
the production will hold. These wells re- 
sult in drilling many offsets on adjoining 
leases and in waste that is inevitable when 
several wells are drilled where one would 
eventually drain all the territory. 

(5) Backing up any of the above with a 
large acreage scattered often over many coun- 
ties and even States. This acreage is not 
usually taken on the advice of geologists, and 
the price paid for leases may not be higher 
than a few cents an acre. Some of it is 
often acquired on territory which has been 
condemned yet adjacent to a pool of im- 
portance, while still other leases are taken 
up in States that have never at best produced 
more than a show of oil. Mixed in with these 
doubtful leases there may be an occasional 
lease in fairly good prospective territory. 

The chief harm these companies do out- 
side of swindling the public is the excessive 
price they pay for a few acres of good terri- 
tory, a price that a well-managed oil com- 
pany could not afford to pay, but one which 
the stock-selling company can afford on ac- 
count of the favorable light it sheds on the 
other leases held; the waste of money caused 
through drilling a well on each acre or two 
instead of one to each eight or ten acres; the 


SWEETENING STILLS, WHERE THE SULPHUR IS REMOVED FROM THE 


work of hundreds, such as 
those in Texas especially and 
in Kentucky, Wyoming and other places, 
does the damage. 

It is better to warn the investor of these 
practises and to put him on his guard rather 
than to attempt to keep him out of oil stocks 
altogether. It is significant that the market- 
ing and refining of the bulk of the oil which 
will be produced by the new concerns which 
are rushing into wildcatting and producing 
will be done by the Standard and a few of 
the larger and older independents. One- 
third of the country’s total refining capacity 
is controlled by the Standard companies, and 
this proportion is more important than is in- 
dicated because most of the Standard Oil 
plants are completely equipped refineries, 
while a large number of the independent 
plants are merely “skimmers,” and are com- 
paratively inexpensive to build. The grip of 
the Standard on the refining industry is 
strengthened by its control of the Burton 
system for the extraction of gasoline from 
low-grade oils, which it leases to other com- 
panies, including independents. . 


Profits of the Standard Companies 


It has long been known in the oil industry 
that each branch taken separately was haz- 
ardous, but where production, refining, 
transportation and marketing were com- 
bined, as the Standard and a few of the 
largest independents have done, the ele- 
ment of hazard was fairly well eliminated 
and profits quite certain to be large. 

The stocks of the Standard group of com- 
panies have increased in market value more 
than $2,000,000,000, or 525 per cent., since 
the combination was dissolved by the courts 
in 1911. This hgs taken place in eight years, 
and in sdditionthe dividends have been from 


$50,000,000 to $60,000,000 a year, or from 
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A REFINERY ESTABLISHED AT AN OIL FIELD 


(Usually the crude oil is transported by pipe lines or tank cars to refineries hundreds of miles from the fields) 


50 to 60 per cent. on the par value of the 
capital stock of the old company. 

These enormous profits of the Standard 
Oil companies have gone steadily on despite 
the invasion of the producing field by in- 
numerable independents, many of whom 
have grown to great size and strength, but 
which do not seem to prevent the Standard 
companies from doing as well as ever. While 
sweeping statements are unwise and while 
no doubt many of the new independents will 
succeed, yet not a few experts feel that either 
the stocks of numerous new companies are 
selling above their actual values or that the 
shares of the old, established companies, both 
Standard and independent, may be selling 
below their real values. 


Unfortunately not a few bankers and 
brokers of supposedly good standing in the 
financial community have lent their names 
to rather ambitious but none the less reckless 
oil flotations. The danger to the investor 
is by no means solely confined to promotions 
by men of no standing whatever. More 
responsible persons have been led into spon- 
soring what may possibly prove ill-advised 
promotions. Oil properties to-day are sell- 
ing at the highest prices ever reached. Should 
the prices for oil products continue at their 
present levels or go higher, the new com- 
panies may be able to show a fair return on 
their capitalization, but should prices decline 
as a result of a temporary oversupply of oil, 
it is likely that a day of reckoning will come. 
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AMERICA’S WAR EFFORT 


BY HERBERT T. WADE 
(Late Captain, Ordnance Department, U. S. Army) 


LTHOUGH the complete history of 
the recent war may be delayed in its 
preparation, and although there may be many 
undercurrents long unknown as_ regards 
their sources, general flow, or their results, 
yet there is one phase of the story which now 
is an open book. The statistics assembled by 
the General Staff of the United States 
Army, and released for publication, indeed 
tell the story of America’s effort in the great 
struggle, and if one can think of war in 
terms of mere figures and tables apart from 
tales of patriotic fervor and heroism, the 
same lessons will be indicated no less clearly. 
These statistics, however, must be read 
with the essential element of time always in 
mind, for while the Allies were over four 
years in the great conflict, the participation 
of the United States was but nineteen 
months. The American republic rose to its 
full strength in an incredibly short space of 
time, yet its men and resources had not been 
spent in the life and death struggle as were 
its allies. Furthermore, the United States 
enjoyed the great advantage of the full co- 
Operation of its allies, and of the lessons 
learned during their bitter experience. Ac- 
cordingly, like other statistics, those of the 
General Staff, some of which are presented 
herewith as forming an interesting summary 
of the part taken by America in the war, 
should be considered with a due appreciation 
of antecedent and collateral circumstances. 


In the last analysis man power counts, and 
the strength of the American Army operat- 
ing in Europe and available at home for 
early transport overseas was an important 
element in bringing about the ultimate mili- 
tary superiority and triumph. Therefore 
the first consideration is the strength of the, 
American Expeditionary Force on November 
11, when the armistice was signed, and the 
other forces of the United States Army 
wherever located, as indicated in the accom- 
panying table. This does not include the 
drafted strength about to be mobilized but 
only those under arms. 

Bearing in mind that the Declaration of 
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War on Germany was made on April 6, 
1917, and that there had been but little 
preparation there- 




















SUMNUTTS GREATEST STRENGTH, NOVEMBER 11, 1918) {0% it is desirable to 
P \ ee en, 1918 Total call attention not 

Army personnel in Europe.............. 80,842 1,868,474 1,949,316 +~—«Only to the rapidity 
At sea, en route to Europe............. 1,162 21,072 22,234 with which _ this 
Total 82,004 1,889,546 1,971,550 Aneto 8 mY 

Blan: isaac cae ene ren eaaeee aca 2; 889, ,971, a . 

Marines (on duty with Army in Europe) 1,002 31,383 a organized, but 
the speed with 

Total including Marines................ 83,006 1,920,929 2,003,935 which the two mil- 
Srberian (Pxpediion sigs 35s bee ce ses 298 8,806 910 lion men were 
Total A. E. F. in Europe and Siberia.... 83,304 1,929,735 2,013,039 moved overseas to 
St RTI nes sconce conc cnnenns 104,155 1,530,344 «1,634,499 + the Western Front. 
In Insular possessions, Alaska, etc....... 1,977 53,758 55,735 The accompanying 
Grand Total in Army excluding Marines 188,434 3,482,454 3,670,888 chart shows _ this 
graphically, and 

Grand Total in Army including Marines 189,436 3,513,837 3,703,273 also in comparison 
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(In this graphic chart the columns rep- Z 
resent the number of troops transported Yy 
each month from May, 1917, to Novem- Uy 
ber, 1918. The relative number under 
the American flag is shown by black, the YY 
diagonal ruling represents those carried yj 
by British ships, the white by French 00,000 


and the vertical ruling Italian) 
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the similar development of the British Expe- 
ditionary Force. In ever increasing numbers 
the tide flowed eastward from America un- 
til by October, 1918, there were 42 combat 
divisions in Europe. Between May, 1917, 
and November 21, 1918, 2,056,122 troops 
were transported overseas in addition to 30,- 
600 marines and 9,677 nurses. 

Such an achievement’ was no less to the 
credit of the Allies than to that of the navy 
and merchant marine of the United States, 
for of the above total 1,047,374 were trans- 
ported under the British flag, 896,449 were 
carried on American ships, 48,691 by French 
vessels and 61,608 by Italian ships. In six 
months practically a million and a_ half 
American soldiers were ferried over, and 
for five months the monthly total did not 
fall below 240,000, with an extraordinary 
record of 306,350 in July, 1918. 


Supplies for the American 


Expeditionary Force were 
hardly less important than 
men. From 15,800 short 


tons of United States Army 
cargo transported in June, 
1917, a vast traffic developed 
that reached 749,500 tons in . 
October, 1918, with a gross 
total of 4,897,600 tons for 
the full period thus limited. 
The distribution among the army depart- 
ments is of interest and is as follows: 


1917. 


OGSnterianter . 5.5 eee cic meets 2,149,400 
DINING GT: «56 Sct co eric ons ca og Rae 1,314,300 
ISO: cs oocx oleracea enn ae <i 989,900 
BN a brniasce Aenea oh nee ethan 115,500 
WO EERO AD 5 Foc acre tele ga Revewaardeciers oi ou 88,900 
WIptor- TESHGUOLE «oc 0 <css/ccccesenes 113,300 
PRUUMUI ooo ec Se wove oul Obicns 51,400 
WRG ANG, Cases cos Wiis sae wne eins 31,900 
Miscellaneous ......... ee nee 43,000 


DOA eee cess - 4,897,600 
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subsistence, and equipment 
provided as indicated, arms and munitions 
were the next consideration. In 
the tabulations of the General 
Staff are the accompany- 
ing summaries of ma- 
terial turned over to the 
American Ex- 
peditionary 


Force. These 
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figures are indeed significant as showing the 
comparative resources of the three great al- 
lies. The British and French in order to 
supply adequate artillery for their armies in 
an attempt to meet Germany and Austria on 
an even footing, had provided manufacturing 
capacity that once it had met the great 
crisis was in excess of their current needs, 
great as these were. 

Whereas in 1915 France and Great 
Britain had men, but not enough guns, in 
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1917-18 they had guns, but needed men. Ac- 
cordingly soon after America entered the 
war, France, at its own initiative, agreed to 
supply to the forces as they arrived cannon 
of various calibers from highly organ- 
ized and well-developed ordnance plants. 
Likewise Great Britain made similar offers, 
especially in the case of the heavier howitzers, 
as both countries realized not only the im- 
portance of the time element but that the 
carrying capacity of the trans-atlantic trans- 
ports should be used to the greatest common 
advantage. ‘This did not relieve the United 
States from the manufacture of ordnance, 
and it early proceeded to the manufacture 
of all the types of artillery and ammunition 
in the program adopted for its armies. 

In regard to am- 
munition the 
United States was 
in a much better po- 


the tank program was advancing by rapid 
strides. 

The material listed below as actually 
floated was by no means all. Much in addi- 
tion had been completed but not loaded on 
shipboard. The actual American production 
from April 6, 1917, to November 11, 1918, 
included 932 75-mm. field guns, 97. 3-inch 
and 75-mm. anti-aircraft guns, 157 4.7-inch 
guns, 121 155-mm. 5-inch, and 6-inch guns, 
144 155-mm. howitzers, 20 sets of railway 
artillery, and 176 heavy howitzers, all of 
the above being complete units. For this 
artillery 17,203,000 complete rounds of am- 
munition were produced, and in addition 
there were other ordnance supplies as listed 
on the following page: 


ORDNANCE DELIVERED TO AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY FORCE 
ARTILLERY (COMPLETE UNITS) 


Floated from British & French 





sition than as_ re- es " a me 
Be. o Nov. o Nov. ota 
gards cannon, enn Ee ee en 143 1,888 2,031 
much as wer “w RE ky id un a nikal roneds 64 0 64 
early days of the 155 mm howitzers .................. 0 747 747 - 
ropean war it 5” seacoast guns ................... 26 0 26 
asl engaged 0" BRB COREE ABHOR c's cose akekawee sie 72 0 72 
: . : AG SRAM PHOS? sco vies wiatioers= eee 16° 226 242 
commercially On 3” howitzers .............0.00b 000 96 141 237 
such production and 9.2" howitzers .................005. 0 37 37 
its facilities could be 8 seacoast Guns, CWY MES. ...6:.03-6 6% : 3 0 3 
duntdinea daly aie. 14” navy BUNS... eee eee eee eee eee 8 0 8 
cvnaeeee Ww 75 mm anti-aircraft guns............ 26 52 78 
siderable speed. si 
With small arms PRISCA hg oR avis) cb dreteigad nassroreeeeemiters 454 3,091 3,545 
and machine guns ARTILLERY AMMUNITION (COMPLETE ROUNDS) 
there _ no _— We MAIR cs oa <eaveevecius 8,595,000 2,614,000 11,209,000 
HON OI TOLEIZNMGE= HT UN as ose es aieiecarsisenedss 242,000 0 242,000 
pendence. Save at 155 mm howitzer ............. 199,000 1,126,000 1,325,000 
a: DODO NI a5 csc eresiale edt ee 0 39,000 39,000 
first in the case of 59314 6” seacoast Ni icin sie 19,420 0 19,420 
the much-needed 3” howitzer ..............0.5. 0 311,000 311,000 
machine guns and 9.2” howitzer ................ 10,000 104,000 114,000 
the ammunition for 8 » seacoast HUN 2. ewww ew wevee 0 0 0 
ches weatien: Chere (EO ME 5. ose peconnnsnnes 1,000 0 1,000 
se — time 9,066,420 4,194,000 13,260,420 
é the ow ot 
ila produc- OTHER ORDNANCE 
: m F I hia i ata chats ee 1,800,000 0 1,800,000 
tion was mot ade- pid, and revolvers ......... 615,000 0 615,000 
quate for the forces Machine guns .............. 49,350 4,158 53,508 
organized and sent Machine rifles ..... oT 38,000 33,915 71,915 
a Oy er Rifle and M. G. ammunition. . 1,629,300,000 95,900,000 1,725,200,000 
ee ee Pistol and revolver ammunition 233,848,000 0 233,848,000 
grenades first used Grenades .......-2.0cceeeeees 1,745,000 5,508,000 7,253,000 
came from the Al-  Caissons (75 mm and 155 mm) 5,000 2,676 7,676 
lies. Jbut PAmenGan. “Practors: 6<5.<5.45 odenacwweees 1,547 348 1,895 
NIMES hess xiao ve cereteiees leat 25 341 366 


production was com- 
ing along and satis- 
factory manufactur- 
ing capacity had de- 
veloped. Likewise 











1Without recuperators. 
Total floated include quantities later sunk. 


British and French deliveries exclude guns lent temporarily to the United States and 
ammunition furnished direct by the French and British to troops in the field. They also 
exclude guns shipped to United States for training purposes or turned over from British 


orders in the United States. 
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ORDNANCE SUPPLIES PRODUCED IN THE 
UNITED STATES FOR THE U. S. ARMY, 
APRIL 6, 1917 TO NOVEMBER 11, 1918 


lillies ati Site 1,975,000 
Michie: (GUIS? © occ occ ove cw em oes 130,000 
Wiachitie fhe) ifsc ecdeciseawwes bs 52,000 
ge aati ps ces 2,507,000 
Pistols and revolvers .............. 666,000 
Rifle and M. G. ammunition (rounds) 2,879,000,000 
Pistol ammunition..........(rounds) 328,000,000 
oe (cl Ca eee er Pe a 3,249 
DEP AU 7 ahes i, ccwseve chee wea ee 69 
Smokeless powder.........(pounds)* 198,000,000 
WONG Ren ccoveas cncees: (pounds)* 101,000,000 
Ammonium nitrate....... (pounds)* 91,000,000 
GHGs ACK sro, oer ferent (pounds)* 37,000,000 


Sheree quantities also manufactured for France and 
England. 

That the United States was not robbing 
the arsenals of her allies for arming her 
forces, but was supplying material for them 
is indicated in the accompanying table show- 
ing the production of artillery and artillery 
ammunition for the allies from April 1, 1917, 


to November 11, 1918. While the United 
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States was not in a position to turn out com- 
plete units on a large scale, yet it could and 
did supply in large numbers forgings for 
tubes and jackets Of cannon and for re- 
cuperators or recoil cylinders, which the 
French at their ordnance shops could ma- 
chine and finish. And the same held true 
for ammunition, as 3,568,001 forgings for 
various shell were supplied to Great Britain, 
along with 2,888,840 machinings and 57,- 
300 complete rounds, while 3,519,740 com- 
plete rounds of 37-mm. shell were sent to 
the French. 
What the United States did in the pro- 
duction of artillery as compared with Great 
Britain and France during the period that 
America was in the war is indicated by the 
accompanying tabulation of total production. 
What it could do and was ready to do had 
the war lasted longer is shown in the tables 
of monthly rate of production at the end of 
the war as compared with that of the Allies. 


PRODUCTION OF ARTILLERY AND ARTILLERY AMMUNITION IN THE UNITED STATES 
-FOR GREAT BRITAIN AND FRANCE, APRIL 1, 1917, TO NOVEMBER 11, 1918 


ARTILLERY (a) 

















Limbers Forgings 
Complete Extra Extra and Recuper- Sets of Extra 
Tnits Guns Carriages Vehicles Tubes ators Jackets Jackets 
Great Britain 
18 pounder field guns...... 38 200 0 0 0 0 0 0 
4.5” NOWIUZERS: 5.554554 97 4 0 44 0 0 0 0 
S howitzers: «<< .c ot eho aes 92 0 0 100b 0 0 0 0 
GO ROWIRAGES: bosi2 os ce een 134 12 0 134 0 0 0 0 
WGtAR ayes sucks counts 361 216 0 276 0 0 0 0 
For France 
37 mm infantry guns....... 70 0 0 70 0 0 0 0 
75 mm field guns........0.<. 0 0 0 0 10,020 575 3,432 0 
P20 TN BUNS. e055 oes 35.00 3 0 100 0 312 0 326 72 
145 mm guns M1916....... 0 Oc 0 148 0 33 275 
155 mm howitzers.......... 0 275 0 0 2,259 0 2,244 167 
155 Schneider guns......... 0 100c 0c 1,189 0 356 1,652 
DSS: Palouse CONS. 66 5:50:0 6 0 50 50 0 326 0 55 0 
220 mm howitzers ........ 0 0 0 290 0 242 0 
220 WM BONS 3.6) aciewiyees 0 0 0 0 79 0 110 18 
Ses Oe eee ees 70 525 50 70 14,623 575 6,798 2,184 
Gran® Potaless..sc-c05<' 431 741 50 348 14,623 575 6,798 2,184 
ARTILLERY AMMUNITION 
Forgings Machinings Complete Rounds 
For Great Britain 
ESSHOUNGEE SHEN c5.65 wesiates suc wade oc 0 0 57,300 
4.5” howitzer shell........ ERR ate 100,310 0 0 
Go Hewniteer Shell cas canaioe none s 2,000,491 2,599,371 0 
8 ihowrtger (stell.. << -.sccetene cose ou 856,228 167,712 0 
G2" mowertaer BROW 5.6 a <0 ccaewewesc 610,972 121,290 0 
BRAUN 8 dhs F5c ALAS seine ONS 0 467 0 
For France 
S/W BUNSHOIE ccc enue one wos cunes 0 0 3,519,740 
ROUEN cA 5.a70 oy da eee i ew MR CAS 3,568,001d 2,888,640d 3,577,040 





(c) Allotted to France from Ordnance Department orders. 


(a) Excluding naval guns. d_ 
(d) In addition to rounds fully completed. 


(b) Sets, plus 16 extra transport wagons. 
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PRODUCTION OF 


ARTILLERY BY GREAT BRITAIN, FRANCE, 


AND THE UNITED STATES 


ToraL Propuction Aprit {, 1917, To November 11, 1918: 


Gun Bodies (new): 
Great Britain 11,852 
France 19,492 
United States 4,275 
Complete Units: 
Great Britain 8,065 
France 11,056 
United States 2,005 


AVERAGE MonTHLY RATE OF PRODUCTION AT END OF WAR: 


Gun Bodies (new): 


Great Britain 802 
France 1,138 
United States 832 
Complete Units: 
Great Britain 486 
France 659 
United States 392 


Even better was the record for artillery 
ammunition, as it indicates how the supplies 
expended against the German with ever-in- 
creasing volume of fire could be replenished 
and the available resources. While the. out- 
put of the United States over the full period 
was small as compared with that of its al- 
lies, yet the monthly capacity established in- 
dicated a ready and ample supply during 
1919, which with the men and guns avail- 
able would have put beyond any possible 
doubt the termination of the struggle. 

As reference has been made to the num- 
bers of men sent over it is quite 
appropriate to refer to the fact 
that with the exception of ma- 
chine guns and machine rifles 
they were adequately armed with 
rifles, pistols, and revolvers be- 
fore they left America. For the 
first troops machine guns and 


figures on the following page are sig- 
nificant as increasing amounts of 
small arms and machine gun ammuni- 
tion were required by all the armies, 
so that it stands on a somewhat dif- 
ferent basis from rifles and guns 
which had been in large measure sup- 
plied to the European armies as they 
were organized but which were need- 
ed in large numbers by the troops 
being raised and crganized in America. 

In the production of propellants, 
principally smokeless powder, and 
high explosives, the United States, 
whose commercial industry in this 
field had undergone expansion from 
1914, with the provisions made by the 
Government both for national plants 
and for the encouragement of. private 
manufacturers, was in an excellent 
position not only to meet its own 
needs but to assist the Allies. Taking 
into consideration the time the United States 
was actually engaged in the war its output 
favorably compared with that of the Allies, 
while at the end of hostilities its production 
capacity was considerably in excess of either 
that of Great Britain or France as indicated 
at the foot of the next page. 

In the whole munition program there was 
no greater center of criticism than the pro- 
duction of airplanes, and while many more 
could have been used with advantage, yet the 
actual output was not altogether meager. 


Between April 6, 1917, and November 11, 


PRODUCTION OF 


ARTILLERY AMMUNITION BY GREAT BRITAIN, 
FRANCE, AND THE UNITED STATES 


ToraL Propuction Apri 1, 1917, TO NovEMBER 11, 1918: 


Unfilled Rounds: 
Great Britain 


138,357,000 


machine rifles of the necessary 
types were supplied by the 
Allies, but soon these were de- 
veloped and manufactured in 
the United States of.such qual- 
ity and in such quantities that 
the later American types were 
in demand by the French Army. 
Ammunition for small arms and 
machine guns went forward 
from the United States in a 
steady flow with a manufactur- 
ing capacity in excess of that of 
Great Britain. Here again the 


France’. 
United States 


Complete Rounds: 


Great Britain 
France 
United States 


MonrTHLY Rate aT END OF War: 


Unfilled Rounds: 
Great Britain 
France 
United States 


Complete Rounds: 


Great Britain 
France 
United States 


156,170,000 
38,623,000 


121,739,000 
149,827,000 
17,260,000 


7,748,000 
6,661,000 
7,044,000 


7,347,000 
7,638,000 
2,429,000 
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PRODUCTION OF 
RIFLES, MACHINE GUNS AND AMMUNITION BY 
GREAT BRITAIN, FRANCE, AND UNITED STATES 


ToTaL PropucTion APRIL 6, 1917, TO NOVEMBER 11, 1918: 


Machine Guns and Machine Rifles: 


Great Britain 181,404 See 

France 229,238 EBS 

United States 181,662 eres eae 
Rifles: 

Great Britain 1,971,764 aa 

France 1,416,056 eae 

United States 2,506,742 ees) oe 
Rifle and Machine Gun Ammunition: 

Great Britain 3,486,127,000 Bete 4 

France 2,983,675,000 ee ad 

United States 2,879,148,000. aETSa 


AVERAGE MONTHLY RATE JULY, AUGUST, AND SEPTEMBER, 


1918: 
Machine Guns and Machine Rifles: 
Great Britain 10,947 es 
France 12,126 REESE Ee, 
United States 27,270 ens 
Rifles: 
Great Britain 112,821 a 
France 40,522 a 
United States 233,562 SE 


Rifle and Machine Gun Ammunition: 
Great Britain 259,769,000 
France 139,845,000 aes el 
United States 277,894,000 [ees 


British and French production of rifles during 1918 was 
at a lower rate than had been attained because there was 
no longer need for original equipment of troops. 


1918, 11,148 airplanes were pro- 
duced in the United States, of 
which 3227 were De Haviland 
combat planes and 101 were 
Handley - Page combat planes 
parts; and of this number 1985 
were shipped overseas. In addi- 
tion 2676 combat planes equipped 
with engines were received from 
the Allied governments. Engines 
to the number of 29,832 were 
made, of which 13,57+ were 
Liberty engines for combat planes 
and 469 Hispano-Suiza engines 
for combat planes, of which num- 
bers, 4383 of the Liberty engines 
were shipped overseas and 245 of 
the Hispano-Suiza. With this 
equipment the three United States 
air service squadrons at the front 


Propellants: 


France 


France 


Propellants: 


France 


Great Britain 


United States 


High Explosives: 
Great Britain 


United States 


Great Britain 


United States 


High Explosives: 
Great Britain 


while 271 United States planes were 
lost to the enemy 491 enemy 
planes were brought down according 
to confirmed statistics with 35+ in 
addition unconfirmed. 

Were there any doubts that Amer- 
ica’s equipment for the war was on 
a large scale, one has but to read 
the summary of railway rolling 
stock supplied. ‘There were shipped 
overseas 1141 standard-gauge loco- 
motives, to which were added 350 
purchased abroad; 406 narrow- 
gauge locomotives, 16,372 standard- 
gauge cars (791 standard-gauge cars 
were purchased in Europe) and 3651 
narrow-gauge cars. In addition con- 
siderable additional equipment was 
produced and available for shipment 
to Europe. 

For highway transportation 37,607 
motor trucks and 6981 ambulances 
were shipped overseas, while a sub- 
stantial number were ready to be 
floated and in process of manufac- 
ture. 

The production of clothing and 
equipage for the United States 
armies was on so large a scale that it 
is hard to realize until examined in 
the calm light of a statistical table, 
such as is given herewith, where 
not only the production but the 


PRODUCTION OF 


PROPELLANTS AND HIGH EXPLOSIVES BY 
GREAT BRITAIN, FRANCE, AND UNITED STATES 


ToTaL PRODUCTION APRIL 6, 1917, TO NOVEMBER 11, 1918: 


294,290,000 Ibs. 
343,950,000 “ 
632,504,000 “ 


771,122,000 “ 
701,438,000 “ 
379,762,000 “ 


AVERAGE MoNTHLY RATE JULY, AUGUST, AND SEPTEMBER, 1918: 


10,824,000 Ibs. 
17,084,000 “ 
43,046,000 “ 


29,122,000 “ 





on April 30, 1918, increased to 
45 on November 11, 1918, and 


France 
United States 


23,154,000 “ 


39,121,000 


“ 
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shipments overseas during the war period are 
shown: 


CLOTHING AND EQUIPAGE PRODUCED 

AND SHIPPED TO THE AMERICAN EX- 

PEDITIONAY FORCE, APRIL 6, 1917, TO 
NOVEMBER 11, 1918 


Shipped 
Produced Overseas 
PBUEUKEES © aces caisson 19,419,000 3,127,000 
Coats, Denin: ........ 10,238,000 3,423,000 
Goa, wool ..cd.«55:s 12,365,000 3,871,000 
Drawers, summer ..... 38,118,000 3,889,000 
Drawers, winter ..... 33,766,000 10,812,000 
IVEPCDES: o5.0ias.eeyee> 7,748,000 1,780,000 
Shirts, flannel ...... 22,198,000 6,401,000 
Shoes, marching and 
NRG of, oe ea bie 26,423,000 9,136,000 
Stockings, wool, light 
and heavy ...... 89,871,000 29,733,000 
Trousers and breeches, 
WOO]. .cscccccsees 17,342,000 6,191,000 
Undershirts, summer.. 40,895,000 4,567,000 


Undershirts, winter .. 28,869,000 11,126,000 


While the army was able to vanquish the 
foe it was not so successful with the univer- 
sal adversary, the High Cost of Living, and 
judged either collectively or by items the 
cost of subsistence for the overseas Army is 
rather appalling. From April 1, 1917, to 
December 1, 1918, the cost of subsistence 
shipped te the American Expeditionary Force 
totalled $327,059,997, of which, as will ap- 
pear from the table in the adjoining column, 
bacon and beef were the most serious items. 
But after cost, the quantities themselves were 
no less stupendous, and food was a large part 
of the cargoes crossing the Atlantic Ocean. 

The statistics that have been outlined and 
summarized above could be extended almost 
indefinitely from the wealth of material com- 
piled by the Statistical Branch of the General 
Staff of the United States Army, but they 
have been selected as expressing the effort of 
the whole American people rather than that 
of its army alone, or any group, or individu- 
als. This military and industrial effort lead- 
ing to the final victory involved almost a 
tribal migration, more hurried and hardly 
on a less extensive scale than those epoch- 
making invasions of history. Furthermore, 
there were required the means for a more 
complicated existence and for waging war 
where new and special implements on an 


unheard-of scale were demanded. But the 
test was met and along with a high purpose 
went organized industry and the unselfish 
and unrestrained effort of an aroused and 
united nation. 


SUBSISTENCE SHIPPED TO AMERICAN 
EXPEDITIONARY FORCE, APRIL 1, 1917, 
TO DECEMBER 1, 1918 


(Not including Y. M. @. A. and Civilian Relief 


Supplies) 

Quantity 

Lbs. except Unit Total 

as noted Cost Cost 
BRcon. st hess 147,956,223 $.44 $65,722,154 


Beef, frozen 250,584,692 .23 58,536,584 
Beef, tinned «+ 140,843,476 .32 45,517,792 
BB orcas cs 542,874,797 .05 28,500,927 
DGDECCO. wcevscves  ZHAADCAS .67 18,407,732 
Cigarettes, each.. .2,439,260,097  .006 15,123,412 


Reserve rations, 











CHG 507 hse 15,623,150 .76 11,873,594 
SURAE 64 ccsvinerees 106,169,345 07 7,888,382 
Cigars, each ..... 160,180,225 = .05 7,768,741 
Butter and substi- 

ted! ences te 16,200,799  .40 6,433,337 
ROMAOES. 6.5 605-- 4 100,081,789  .06 8,024,924 


Beans, baked 54,731,786  .10 5,226,886 

AGN oss nee eens 26,029,028 .10 4,877,840 
SOME Snccasinowas 39,185,167 12 4,729,650 
Milk, evaporated. 42,922,743 .11 4,498,303 
Fish, salmon 30,961,801 .14 4,408,960 
Beans, 108y ..<6..,+% 39,646,677 11 4,297,700 
Vegetables, dehy- 

Grated -...55.45 12,971,935 .30 3,924,010 
Lard and _ substi- 

GUM estes esses 15,781,228  .25 3,861,666 
Syrup, @als:. ...:..' 6,171,808  .59 3,654,945 
Hard bread ..... 27,978,830 .13 3,614,865 
CADDY: 85:6 5s: eacs 7,895,053 .28 2,191,667 
TEBE fvac naire 25,466,547 .08 2,029,684 
Prunes .......... 15,748,931  .10 1,630,014 
Fruit, evaporated. 8,976,848 13 1,191,228 
Cornmeal ........ 16,074,678  .05 736,221 
Pickles, gals. .... 1,333,210 47 625,809 
2): a ee L772 957° = ..34 610,238 
Corn, sweet ..... 7,639,786 .06 431,648 
Emergency rations, 

BACK oseacwese 765,400 53 401,835 
Vinegar, gals.... 1,319:377 .28 367,586 
Oatmeal’ ov onsen 4,661,732 .06 296,020 
Peas, VIECN 6..cs 4,689,425 .06 262,608 
Peaches, canned... 2,415,182 11 255,043 
HOMIRY csccswaes 1,826,269 09 155,963 
Beans, stringless.. 2,148,759 .06 127,207 
SRI. ereeanocec eee 13,707,276 .009 120,624 
Pears, canned ... 1,150;120: 20 117,542 
Apples, canned .. 1,831,096  .06 117,007 
Cheese 4s. keenest 314,203.28 87,191 
Pineapples, canned 899,258  .09 82,012 
Apricots, canned.. 863,414 .09 78,743 
Cherries, canned... 423,444 .12 51,703 

ML GtAls ccsiscesnisicee — eeneue steers $327,059,997 
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THE CITY OF RHEIMS—IN RUINS, YET IMMACULATE 


THE RECONSTRUCTION NEEDS 
OF FRANCE 


BY C. W. A. VEDITZ, Pu.D. 


(Former Commercial Attaché of the American Embassy at Paris) 


HE first problem that France has to 

meet after the signing of peace, next to 
the demobilization of her troops, will of 
course be the reconstruction and reéquip- 
ment of her devastated regions—the task of 
putting her productive machinery into nor- 
mal working order. The mere replacing of 
damaged and destroyed plants, the rebuild- 
ing of wrecked dwellings, the resuming of 
farming operations upon the shell-torn soil, 
will call for large expenditures of money, 
for a generous supply of labor both skilled 
and unskilled, for materials of all sorts, and 
for a high order of organizing genius and of 
financial ingenuity. 

It must not be overlooked that France 
has in most respects been the greatest suf- 
ferer from the war. In her loss of popula- 
tion, in the drain upon her financial re- 
sources, in the decline of her export trade, 
and in the wholesale and wanton destruc- 
tion, by the enemy, of her material wealth 
and her productive agencies, the burdens 
which over four years of war have imposed 


upon France far exceed those which any of 
her allies has been called upon to bear. 


The Human Wastage of the War 


Of the great European nations France 
is the only one which for years has had a 
stationary population (approximately forty 
million) and her shortage of labor has for 
years been such that hundreds of thousands 
of foreign workers have been attracted across 
her frontiers by the lure of higher wages. In 
direct loss of human material the war has 
cost France about two million men. Figures 
given by the Under Secretary for War, as 
of November 1, 1918, are as follows: 


Killed: Officers. ..31,300 Men. ..1,010,000 
Disappeared: Officers... 3,000 Men... 311,000 
Prisoners living 
in enemy coun- 
tries or in 
Switzerland: Officers... 8,300 Men... 438,000 
Now receiving pensions: 76,000 
Réformés No. 1 (incapacitated) : 113,000 
Réformés No. 2 (released from service) 2,374,000 
Temporary réformés (temporarily unfit 
for service) : 131,000 
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It is certain that the total number of 
killed, and 01 those who have been sent home 
with wounds or diseases that make them 
partly or wholly unfit for productive serv- 
ices, and transform them from active to 
passive factors in the economic life of the 
nation, will not fall short of two million 
male adults. Indeed, from a purely eco- 
nomic point of view the disabled and in- 
capacitated soldiers and sailors represent a 
liability rather than an asset. The military 
pension bill now before the French national 
legislature involves expenditures so gigantic 
that one deputy, in discussing the probable 
effects of a proposed slight increase in the 
rate of allowances, admitted that the change 
would make a difference, in the annual total 
payments, of “several hundred _ million 
francs.” The former Minister of Finances, 
Ribot, in a remarkable speech in the French 
Senate on December 17, 1918, estimated that 
the pensions that would be paid to the sick 
and disabled, the widows and orphans of the 
war, would amount to two and a half billion 
francs, or about $500,000,000 per annum. 

Another factor in French population that 
should not be overlooked, and to which I 
have seen no reference in the American press, 
consists in the startling decline in the French 
birth-rate, which even in normal times is 
barely sufficient to maintain the total popu- 
lation at a level of about forty millions. In 
the 77 “departments” of France that were 
not invaded—that is to say, excluding the 
Wwar-swept regions—the birth-rate fell off, 
from August, 1914, to the end of the year 
1917, by 883,160. Hence it may be said 
without exaggeration that, in addition to the 
two million adult males killed, or incapaci- 
tated beyond hope of redemption, at least one 
million children (more- if we take into ac- 
count the figures for 1918, and the inevitable 
subsequent effects of the lower birth-rate), 
who would have been born to France in 
normal times, failed to see the light of day. 
For France, this is a matter of literally vital 
importance, her birth-rate having fallen from 
19 per thousand in 1911-1913, to 10 per 
thousand in 1915-1916, whereas the birth- 
rates of England, Holland, Denmark, Spain 
vary from 21 to 31 per thousand. It was 
the shortage of man-power in France that 
Jed to the introduction before the war of the 
three-year compulsory military service in- 
stead of the two-year service. For Germany, 
with her population of 67,000,000 in 1914, 


increasing at the rate of about a million a 
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year, had no difficulty in maintaining a con- 
siderably larger standing army. 


The Money Cost 


As for the financial cost of the war 
through government expenditures, the na- 
tional debt of France amounts to approxi- 
mately 170 billion francs, instead of the 32 
billion francs at the outbreak of the war 
(over 30 billion dollars instead of 6 billion 
dollars). Ribot estimates that the annual 
expenditures of the government, together 
with the interest charges on the debt, will 
reach a grand total of about 18 billion francs, 
or $3,500,000,000. This amounts to ap- 
proximately 6 per cent. of the national 
wealth, which is variously estimated by the 
leading authorities at from 250 to 300 billion 
francs. The present sources of public reve- 
nue yield about seven billion francs per an- 


num ($1,400,000,000). 
Trade Losses 


Quite distinct and apart from the heavy 
obligations which the increased public debt 
imposes on France, is the very unfavorable 
“balance of trade” during the war. Of all 
the belligerent nations on the side of the al- 
lies, France has probably had least regard 
for the maintenance of her export trade, and 
during the long period in which she sold less 
goods than usual to foreign countries, be- 
cause her productive forces were diverted 
from their usual channels and turned to the 
tasks of war, the value of all goods imported 
into France, from the first of August, 1914, 
to the close of the war, exceeded the value of 
all exports from France by more than 40 
billion francs (approximately $8,000,000,- 
000). This so-called “unfavorable balance 
of trade” must obviously be offset sooner or 
later by the transfer of a corresponding eco- 
nomic value; that is to say, France will 
either have to pay this balance in gold, the 
only international money, or in goods of cor- 
responding value. A third possible solution 
consists in the acceptance, by Americans and 
other creditors of France, of French securi- 
ties; that is to say, by large-scale American 
investments in France. 


Wealth of the Invaded Districts 


In making an inventory of the conse- 
quences of war in France, it should also be 
noted that until a few months preceding the 
armistice the enemy still controlled, in whole 
or in part, ten of the eighty-odd ‘depart- 
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A FACTORY AT. ERCHEU, IN THE SOMME—THE SCENE OF HEAVY FIGHTING A YEAR AGO 


ments” or administrative sub-divisions of 
France, including the richest and industrially 
most important regions. The invaded 
Northern and Eastern departments fur- 
nished in normal times one-fourth of the 
government revenues. They contained one- 
fifth of the buildings and of the industrial 
establishments of the nation, outside of 
Paris. The Nord and the Pas-de-Calais 
departments alone produced 27 per cent. of 
the national wheat crop. Five of the in- 
vaded departments furnished 80 per cent. 
of the beet alcohol distilled in France. Of 


the 206 manufactories of beet sugar opera- 


ting in 1913, 142 were located in four of the. 


invaded departments,—68 per cent. of the 
total. 

The coal basins of Lens, Douai, Anzin, 
together with the other coal mines of this 
highly industrialized region furnished 68 per 
cent. of the coal mined in all of France. The 
famous iron ore basin of Briey-Longwy, of 
which the Germans acquired control early in 
the war, and the exploitation of which 
(many authorities contend) enabled Ger- 
many to carry on the war as long as she did, 
yielded 90 per cent. of the French iron ore. 


* The metallurgical establishments of the East 


and of Hainault were responsible for 70 per 
cent. of the steel products and 80 per cent. 
of the pig iron made in France. The steam 


engines in the industrial plants of this section 
represented a total horse-power of 1,236,500, 
in the nation’s total of 3,235,200, or 39 per 
cent. In France’s total of 7,525,000 cotton 
spindles, 4,475,000 were located in these 
regions. Of spindles running on wool, 64 
per cent. were either in these sections held 
by the enemy, or so near the firing lines that 
they could not safely be operated. 


Damage to Towns and Farms 


From all of these regions the Germans 
have of course recently withdrawn in con- 
formity with the terms of the armistice, and 
it has thus become possible for the French 
authorities to appraise, at least approximate- 
ly, the amount and character of the damage 
done by the invaders during their unwelcome 
sojourn. 

Some places were so entirely destroyed 
that it is impossible to fix even the sites of 
what had previously been prosperous and 
peaceful towns—like Bouchavesnes and 
Sailly-Saillisel. Of 841 communes in the 
Aisne department, says Senator ‘Touron, 
barely 40 have been spared from German 
occupation, and whole cantons have been 
literally wiped out of existence. Else- 
where the damage is confined to a small 
part of the town or to the larger and more 
conspicuous edifices. But even in the local- 
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HOW THE GERMANS RUINED FARM MACHINERY 
AND A CANAL AT THE SAME TIME 


ities not completely razed, the Germans 
stripped mills and workshops of their equip- 
ment, and the farms of their buildings, their 
cattle, and their implements of production. 
At Roye, for example, where the actual 
fighting caused no irreparable damage, they 
burned the sugar mills, removed the bronze, 
zinc, lead, copper, and other metallic parts 
of the machinery, and smashed into frag- 
ments the parts that were left. Some local- 
ities suffered the effects of repeated and 
violent- bombardments; others were delib- 
erately set on fire, from house to house, as 
in the case of Gerbévillers in Lorraine. 


Reduction of the Coal Supply 


The condition in which the coal mines 
have been left by the Germans is such that 
after extensive repairs the output can scarce- 
ly be expected to exceed half that of the nor- 
mal output of this region; whence it is evi- 
dent that France’s need to import coal from 
abroad, will be greater, after the war, by at 
least ten million tons than it was before the 
war. The transfer of the coal mines of the 
Sarre region, while it will increase consider- 
ably the national output of coal, will do this 
only approximately to the extent of supply- 
ing the coal required by the Sarre region it- 
self. 

The mining expert selected by the French 
Government to inspect and report upon the 
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condition of the mines in the liberated 
regions—Lieutenant-Colonel Weiss—has de- 
clared that in some cases it will take five 
years to put the coal mines in full working 
order. ‘The most important of them have 
been flooded; the workers’ houses destroyed ; 
the buildings and equipment, both over- 
ground and underground, either carried off 
or demolished ; and the local means of trans- 
portation made unutilizable and irreparable. 
In the few mining localities in which the 
Germans permitted the workers’ dwellings 
to stand, they stripped the dwellings of all 
furnishings and made them uninhabitable. 


Destruction of Buildings 

The 1223 “liberated” communes covered 
by the investigation of May, 1917, had a 
total of 50,754 buildings completely de- 
stroyed, and 52,043 partly destroyed. The 
terms ‘‘partly destroyed” and “completely 
destroyed,” as used by the French authorities 
in this inquiry, have apparently been strictly 
interpreted, and no account taken of build- 
ings which have undergone no more serious 
damage than broken window-panes and 
shell-scratches on the outer walls. But 
whereas in many cases some of the stones, 
bricks and wood in damaged and destroyed 
structures can be used again for building 
purposes, there are localities in which even 
this is not possible. At Gerbévillers, the 
mayor, Dr. Camus, assured me that the 
greater part of the heaps of building stones 
lying over that martyed village, have been 
so calcined by the fires with which the Ger- 
mans destroyed the place, that they are unfit 
for further use. In this small town with 
about two thousand inhabitants Dr. Camus 
appraises the damage at fourteen million 
francs, basing the estimate on prices prevail- 
ing at the outbreak of the war. 

The results of the investigation in May, 
1917, have very recently been completed 
and brought up to date, at least in the form 
of approximations, by a committee of the 
Chamber of Deputies with M. Louis Dubois 
as Chairman. According to the report of 
this committee there have been destroyed in 
all the devastated sections a total of approx- 
imately 250,000 edifices, and a somewhat 
larger number have been more or less serious- 
ly damaged. This figure thus represents a 
vast increase over the totals for May, 1917, 
and no small part of the increase is due to 
the fearful ravages wrought by the enemy 
in many of the larger cities near the firing 
line, or actually under German control. The 
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ALL THAT REMAINS OF ONE OF FRANCE’S FAMOUS TEXTILE MILLS 


(Even a casual study of the machinery in the foreground of the picture shows the extent of the ruin. It 
happened that the devastated region of France, though only 6 per cent. of the total area, produced 94 per 


per cent. of the country’s manufactured goods. 


The Government’s official report on industrial ruin and recon- 


struction in the war zone declares that “everything has been either destroyed or carried away by the enemy’’) 


figures for Arras, with a total of 4,907 edi- 
fices, show 1,311 in ruins, 1,227 partially 
destroyed, 1,499 damaged, and 870 fairly 
intact. Reims, with 14,000 edifices, has 
12,000 destroyed, and of the other 2000, 
damaged more or less seriously, only 500 are 
said to be readily reparable. At Lens, with 
11,000 buildings, not one has remained in- 
tact, and few have even their outer walls 
standing; the sites of the local church and 
of the town hall are barely determinable. 

In places like these, the mere task of re- 
moving the débris will require considerable 
time and labor. In contracts which were 
shown me for the cleaning up (déblayage) 
of Reims, it is stipulated that mnavvies 
(terrassiers) shall be paid 2.50 francs per 
hour for ten hours per day, and in addition 
10 francs per day as indemnity for the high 
cost of living. ‘This makes a total daily 
wage of 35 francs, or approximately six to 
seven dollars a day. 


Soil Made Useless for Agriculture 


Apart from the damage to buildings (and 
it is interesting to note that Paris, as a con- 
sequence of air raids and the long distance 
guns, also had her share of the damage to 
buildings, inasmuch as 463 structures were 
destroyed or seriously damaged in the capital 


city), an important item is furnished by the 
literal destruction of the soil itself. In 
those sections in which fierce battles were 
carried on—as around Soissons, at the 
Chemin-des-Dames, on the plateau of 
Champagne, at Albert and at Bapaume— 
the trenches, zigzagging across the soil, the 
shelters and dugouts, the underground de- 
fenses of re-enforced concrete,. the shell 
craters—all these will make the utilization 
of the soil for farming purposes well-nigh 
inconceivable during many years to come. 
So thoroughly has the fertile upper soil been 
churned up, that no crop would grow. In 
the department of the Somme alone, there 
are 28,500 hectares (70,000 acres) in this 
condition; and in the devastated sections as 
a whole there are certainly not less than 
100,000 hectares (247,000 acres) fit for 
nothing but possibly the planting of forests 
after the ground has been cleared, filled up 
and levelled. In a much larger area, which 
may possibly amount to three million acres, 
it will be necessary to clean up the soil, and 
to remove barbed-wire fences and similar 
obstacles, as well as the effects of four years 
of neglect. In many sections, the forests 
and orchards have been systematically 
burned, cut down, or otherwise destroyed 
by the Germans, notably in the Ardennes. 
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WHAT A FRENCH PEASANT FOUND WHEN HE. RETURNED TO HIS FARM—IN THE AISNE, REGION 


(The farm implements had been taken out of the barns, wrecked, and left in the open to complete the déstruction) 


Industry Dismantled 

Concerning industrial machinery and 
equipment in the devastated regions the re- 
port of the parliamentary committee gives 
interesting details. Many of the machines 
the Germans dismounted, labeled carefully, 
and transported to German plants engaged 
in the same branches of production, and 
there put them up again for use, in the 
methodical fashion to which they are ac- 
customed. 

The textile industries furnish a good illus- 
tration of the German practises. In the 
woolen manufacturing region of Fourmies 
(which does not lie in the zone of actual 
warfare) the association of woolen manu- 
facturers has reported on the condition of 7+ 
plants in this section. ‘These plants consist 
of 55 worsted spinning mills, with 735,500 
spindles, of which 651,500, or 88 per cent., 
have been destroyed; of 13 weaving mills 
with 3,550 looms, of which all have been 
destroyed; three woolen spinning mills, in 
which 75 per cent. of the spindles have been 
destroyed; two woolen weaving mills, with 
100 looms, all destroyed; a jute spinning 
mill with 1,800 spindles, all destroyed; and 
a jute weaving mill with 70 looms, likewise 
all destroyed. It is furthermore reported 
that the Germans, during their occupation 
or just before their withdrawal, had de- 
stroyed or removed in all a million spindles 
producing fine woolen and worsted yarns, 
and that for the French to replace these 
machines will require three years. 


Financial Estimates 

The parliamentary committee estimates 
the amount of destruction to dwellings, at 
present prices, as 20 billion francs, an esti- 
mate which coincides with those made by 
several national associations of builders and 
architects. It is furthermore estimated by 
the committee that the furniture, household 
effects, linen, bedding, and the like, which 
has been destroyed or which has disappeared 
in the invaded sections, should be valued at 
least at five billion francs. 

These figures take no account of public 
buildings, churches, public monuments, and 
obviously no money value can be fixed for 
such edifices as the Cathedral of Reims or of 
Soissons. As for paintings, sculpture, and 
other works of art susceptible of removal, 
many of these were carried off, but most of 
them may be traced to their present loca- 
tions; for the Germans went so far as to 
arrange expositions of these works of art and 
to issue catalogs of them. It may therefore 
be an easy matter to enforce their restitution. 

To put the war-ridden soil into something 
like its original condition is estimated as re- 
quiring not less than ten billion francs, with- 
out regard for lost crops or for future de- 
clines in the yield of the land. 

The damage to mines and to industrial 
establishments throughout the devastated 
regions is placed at 20 billion francs. This 
includes mines, metallurgical — establish- 
ments of all sorts, textile mills, manufactures 
of machinery and tools, breweries, sugar 
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factories, distilleries, and, in general, all 
industrial establishments. . 
Finally, fairly complete and _ reliable 
figures have been obtained concerning pub- 
lic works and utilities—railways, tram lines, 
canals, bridges, light and power plants, etc. 
and these indicate damages amounting to 
not less than nine and one-half billion francs. 
Thus the estimated amount of all the 
above damages gives a grand total of 64,- 


500,000,000 francs. 
Rebuilding from Local Materials 


Of the total number of approximately half 
a million buildings destroyed or damaged, 
a very large number were devoted to agri- 
cultural purposes. The typical French 
devastated town is not the industrial center 
like Lille, but the village center of a farming 
region, containing the homes of the farmers 
and their families, and of the local trades- 
men and mechanics. Their homes will for 
the most part be rebuilt of the same ma- 
terial as before—of materials obtainable 
locally. The farm houses and barns, of 
pisé, stone, bricks, with but little wood, will 
require no far-fetched materials as a rule. 
Although wood will be scarce and dear, it is 





improbable that concrete and steel will be 
used for other buildings than for the larger 
factories and shops. ‘There will probably 
be considerable demand for standardized 
wood-work (doors and windows), despite 
the general French aversion to them, because 
of the urgency of the need for homes and 
the lower cost of standardized wood-work. 

Cement for building industrial establish- 
ments will admittedly be in great demand. 
Before the war the total output of cement 
in France was three million tons a year. 
During the war it fell to less than one-sixth 
of this quantity, and it will be no easy mat- 
ter to again raise the output to the normal 
level, or to increase it sufficiently to meet the 
new requirements. 

Structural iron and steel will figure large- 
ly only in the industrial edifices, and there 
will be a great demand for bars for re-en- 
forcing concrete. Whereas there will in 
general be little importation of the heavier 
building material, there will certainly be a 
large demand for the machinery and equip- 
ment of all sorts of industrial plants—es- 
pecially textile mills, sugar manufactures, 
metallurgical plants, mines, manufactures of 
machinery and machine tools. 

















WILFUL DESTRUCTION BY GERMANS RETREATING THROUGH A FRENCH ORCHARD 























A TYPICAL FRENCH FOREST SCENE IN THE WAR ZONE 


THE FORESTS OF FRANCE 
AND ENGLAND 


BY ELBERT FRANCIS 


HE other day at Nancy, General Man- 

gin laid a wreath at the base of the 
monument raised to the memory of the 
French foresters who, fell in the war of 
1870-1. One of them was his father, who 
became Inspector-General of Forests. In 
memory of that father, the commander of the 
X Army wanted also to pay homage to the 
heroism and the spirit of sacrifice shown by 
the French foresters of the present genera- 
tion. Instead of having, as for the war of 
1870-1, seven names of members of the 
Nancy Forestry School, eighty-three such 
names must now be inscribed. The increase 
shows the increase both of the school and of 
the demands of Mars. 


War Service of the Forests 


The increase of the school—the first in 
France—is natural when we consider what 
forests mean in this country—not only as 
protectors of watersheds, equalizers of cli- 
mate, producers of timber for civilian uses, 
but as great recreation grounds for the pub- 
lic. During the past five years we have seen 
that French forests have played a vital part 
in the country’s defense. They have played 
a doubly vital part, indeed. 

First, had it not been for the check to the 
German advance afforded through the pro- 
tection of Paris in 1914 and again in 1918 
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by the forests of Villers-Cotterets, Com- 
pi¢gne and Chantilly, the enemy might have 
been able to reach the city’s walls. 

Again, timber from all the forests has been 
of equally vital necessity—for the building 
(for herself and, as much as possible, for the 
Allied armies operating in France) of bar- 
racks and shelters, for telegraph poles, for 
railway sleepers, for camion construction, 
for aviation, for cases for grenades and pro- 
jectiles, etc. 

To furnish the necessary material for 
these and other military uses, the govern- 
ment created nine centers of operation— 
Paris, Marseilles, Bordeaux, Nantes, Or- 
léans, Alencon, Clermont-Ferrand, Grenoble, 
Dijon. The work was prosecuted by mili- 
tary saw-mills. 


Labor and Transportation 


But the government had to face two ever- 
increasing difficulties: 

(1) The difficulty in obtaining labor, for 
more and more men were necessarily drawn 
into the army at the front, and 

(2) the difficulty of getting transporta- 
tion facilities. 

Finally, the government had to appeal to 
Canada and to the United States for help. 
The response was generous. The Canadians 
went to work in the North, in the forest of 
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THE FORESTS OF FRANCE AND ENGLAND 
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Eu and Rouvray, and we, in the East, in the * 


forests of Levier and of the Joux in the Jura 
mountains, and, in the West, in the region 
south of Bordeaux. 

Though, in general, the French forests 
are well managed as to thinning, wherever, 
because of war, the exploitation had been de- 
layed, our cuttings have often helped the 
forest condition, especially as we have cut, 
first of all, the trees of sixty to seventy years’ 
growth, which ought to be removed. 


Destruction by the Germans 


The damage—the tragical damage—to 
French forests has of course come from the 
Germans. They have partly or wholly de- 
stroyed the forests on about 





GERMANS REMOVING TIMBER FROM FRENCH FORESTS 


and Moselle and in the Vosges. Take such 
woods as the Bois-Le-Prétre and the Bois 
de la Grurie for instance, where, due to the 
almost incessant artillery struggles, the soil 
itself has been mined anywhere from one to 
nine feet in depth. Of course, there is no 
more humus. In the open spaces, agricul- 
ture will be impossible for a long time to 
come, in the opinion of competent observers. 


What Must Be Done? 


In the work of rehabilitation three things 
are immediately necessary: 

(1) To find the unexploded shells and 
grenades in the soil—and not a day passes 
but what some death occurs from the search. 





1,500,000 acres, with a 
value of at least $300,000,- 
000. 

The destruction may be 
divided into three kinds: 

First, where it has been 
partial but very serious, as 
I have seen it in the forests 
of the Mantagne-de-Reims 
and of Compiégne. 

Second, where it has been 
generally entire, as I have 
seen it in the Argonne and 
in the Ardennes. 

Third, where both for- 
ests and soil have been de- 
stroyed, as I have seen in 














the valleys of the Meuse 
Aug.—5 


FRENCH WOMEN CARRYING FIREWOOD FROM A FOREST 
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(2) To utilize the dead timber for fire- 
wood. 

(3) To reforest by seeding or planting. 

And this must be done at a time when 
France needs lumber as never before, for 
ruined houses, factories and schools must im- 
mediately be rebuilt. 

There is not nearly enough of the neces- 
sary material in France. But it is at hand 
next door—in Germany, where there is one 
and one-half times as much forest area as in 
France, where the forests are untouched by 
war, and where the proper kinds and age- 
quality are ready for the cutter. The sim- 
plest justice demands that Germany shall 
pay in actual timber to France for the timber 
destroyed. No felling in German forests 
should be allowed till this is done. 


Work of American Foresters 


Owing to the non-demobilization of the 
French army, our American forestry forces 
(which have been some 20,000 in number) 
are still doing all they can to help France 
by taking the places of her woodsmen, now 
in the army. At this moment, in the Landes, 
near Dax, we are cutting about 150,000 
trees from which timber is immediately 
needed. The Landes of Gascony comprise 
an area of some 2,000,000 acres along the 
Bay of Biscay from Bordeaux to Spain. For 
centuries this area was a vast malarial 
swamp, doomed, as was then said to “eternal 
sterility.” In 1786 the French Government 


WRECK OF A WOODLAND AFTER CONCENTRATED ARTILLERY FIRE 


began to drain this region and finished the 
colossal work in 1865. As the _ lands, 
whether state, communal, or private hold- 
ings, were drained, they were sown or plant- 
ed with maritime pines, whose value by 1904 
was estimated at $100,000,000. This value 
registers some change from the prevailing 
opinion prior to 1786. 


Conditions in Great Britain 


In the specially difficult year of 1915 to 

















FRENCH SOLDIERS CUTTING WOOD FOR TRENCH 
FLOORING 
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Great Britain, because of 
the war and because of 
British labor unrest, the 
Landes sent no less than a 
million loads of pitwood to 
the Welsh and English 
mines, thus providing ma- 
terial for their mainte- 
nance. 

But to the Briton this 
is not the most impressive 
fact when he reflects that 
all this pitwood might have 
been produced on his own 
waste lands. 

The incident calls atten- 
tion to forestry conditions 
in Great Britain, which, 
except Portugal, is the 
most poorly wooded coun- 
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try in Europe. 

As compared with 
France, where there is half 
an acre of forest per head of population, the 
United Kingdom has less than one-tenth of 
an acre per head. 

Before the war, the wooded area of Great 
Britain was estimated at about 3,000,000 
acres. The islands should have at least 
twice as much. Why? 

To turn present barren wastes into profit- 
able forests. ‘To keep young Britons at for- 
est labor and so keep them out of the towns. 

















WHERE BEAUTIFUL SHADE TREES ONCE LINED EACH 
SIDE OF THE ROAD 


American Forestry Association 


THE FAMOUS OAK FOREST OF FONTAINEBLEAU 


To save the monev now spent on imports 
of lumber. 

To insure a sufficient supply of timber in 
the event of another war. 

The first two points are self-evident. The 
third—to save money now spent in imports— 
will be evident when we remember, first, 
that while France produced 94 per cent. of 
her total pre-war timber consumption, the 
United Kingdom produced less than 8 per 
cent. of its timber consumption. Moreover 
the consumption in Great Britain has in- 
creased at a more rapid rate than has that 
of the population. Furthermore, during the 
war, prices rose to such an extent that in 
1915, when the imports were only three- 
fourths, and in 1916, where there were only 
two-thirds of normal pre-war import, their 
cost for the two years was $175,000,000 
more for the same material that had been 
paid before the war. Some of the 5,000,000 
acres now utilized for very rough grazing, 
but capable of growing timber of the same 
character as that imported, could be more 
profitably put into forest, when we consider 
the national exigency. 

And this brings us to the fourth reason 
for an immediate forest increase in Great 
Britain, namely, that there shall be a home 
supply ample in case of war. Past history 
there has been a muddle. While in France 
there has been a single forest authority, in 


Great Britain there were three—the Board 


of Agriculture for England and Wales, the 
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Board of Agriculture for Scotland and the 
Department of Agriculture for . Ireland. 
During the war the responsibility was 
merged to a certain extent, it is true, but 
this authority was changed from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to the Office of Works, 
then to the War Office and then to the 
Board of Trade! While, in France, all the 
forest resources and transport facilities were 
known and there was a consequent maximum 
production with minimum effort, the con- 
trary was the case in the United Kingdom. 
There was no proper survey there and, not 
until a year after Britain entered the war 
did the government improvize machinery to 
deal with the subject. For months German 
prisoners in England, skilled in forest work, 
were unemployed and then only in a way 
to make their work relatively improductive. 
There was not only shortage of labor but of 
portable plants, of horses, of mechanical trac- 
tion. It was discovered that the light coun- 
try roads had to be strengthened to bear tim- 
ber transportation and that railway sidings 
had to be built. 


Consumption of English Forests 


Despite these things, once the Briton got 
his gait, he showed himself ready to sacrifice. 
As in France, so in England, the available 
labor had been mostly absorbed by the army. 
England also had to appeal overseas. Can- 
ada and the United States responded. As 
in France, so in England the overseas lum- 
bermen enlisted as soldiers and came as mili- 
tary units. In the Black Woods and in 
Windsor Forest I visited the great areas laid 
bare by the Canadian cutters and saw-mills. 
It seemed strange, almost in the shadow of 
Windsor Castle, to come upon the rough 
huts of the Canadian Forestry Corps. Here 
and at New Forest the Crown fortunately 
controlled the timber; in other places the 
Defense of the Realm Act gave compulsory 
powers. 

Once awakened, the response was magni- 
ficent from British landowners, from the 
King down. The Crown woods in the 
Windsor and Ascot districts produced great 
amounts of timber. Many private owners 
felled their timber from patriotic motives 
and offered it for sale to the government, 
receiving little more than the pre-war price 
and less than the real market value. Large 
estates, like that of the Duke of Sutherland, 
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were broken up. Several hundred thousand 
acres were cleared—more in proportion to 
the total timbered area of England than the 
Boches destroyed of the total timber area of 
France. 

France becoming exhausted, the British 
did this to provide themselves with wood for 
the military purposes of their now immense 
army. Only the armistice stopped their cut- 
ting down their trees. And such trees! Think 
of their giant oaks! They meant sentiment 
as well as timber! Yet, as an Englishman 
said to me: “We would have cut down 
every tree in England if such sacrifice had 
been necessary to win the war.” 


Extensive Plantings Required 


The cleared area must now be replanted. 
Here again America will gladly help. The 
president of the American Forestry Associa- 
tion, Mr. Charles Lathrop Pack, with 
characteristic prevision, had announced that 
the Association will supply to Great Britain 
and France American forest-tree seeds to 
restore the destroyed timber as much as pos- 
sible. The first replantings in both England 
and France will doubtless be in those areas 
nearest to where the converted timber is to 
be consumed—this specially in view of an- 
other war emergency. 

But of course what Great Britain needs 
to do is not only to replant the felled areas 
but to plant land now bare. The Forestry 
Committee in the Ministry of Reconstruc- 
tion therefore recommends the planting as 
soon as possible of several hundred thousand 
acres, first, by direct state action through 
purchase or lease; second, by a system of 
partnership between the present owners and 
the state, the owner providing the land and 
local management, the state providing the 
money for planting and the general control, 
the net proceeds, as they accrue, to be divided 
on an equitable basis; third, planting or 
sowing to be done by local authorities or 
private individuals. 

In this effort the state might well give a 
bonus of at least $7 or $8 for every acre 
planted, and at least $15 for every acre 
planted on which the government shall have 
the first claim in the event of war. The 
whole scheme should afford a welcome labor 
opportunity, under healthful conditions, to 
demobilized soldiers and sailors who are now 
seeking work. 
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E. M. VASSALLO J. M. TURNER x S. MORALES ANTONIO BARCELO ALBERT E, LEE W. A. WALCOTT 
THE PORTO RICO FOOD COMMISSION AS CONSTITUTED IN 1917 


(Mr. Barcelo was first president of the Commission, an office which Mr. Lee now occupies. Mr. Turner is 
vice-president and treasurer, and Mr. Vassallo is executive secretary) 


THE FOOD COMMISSION THAT 
MADE MONEY 


BY SYLVESTER BAXTER 


HEN the history of how food won 

the war is written, to what American 
community will go the credit for the highest 
record in efficiency of effort and compara- 
tive magnitude of results? Few would con- 
jecture rightly; it lies in a strange direction, 
correspondingly unsuspected. ‘The story of it 
is well worth the telling. For, besides being 
a relation of great ends effectively accom- 
plished, it is a most remarkable demonstra- 
tion of the possibilities of governmental op- 
eration of a huge business function when 
organized on a common-sense business basis. 
Government management and operation of 
business affairs is deservedly a byword and 
reproach all over the world, merely because, 
as a rule, incompetent persons administer 
them according to incompetent methods. But 
to show its possibilities when rightly done it 
is only necessary to cite this particular ex- 
ample. It is all simple enough: to deter- 
mine the right way for a thing to be done 
and then find the right men to do it. In this 
case the achievements look fairly marvelous 
measured by the usual standards. 

This is the story of a food commission. And 
can any other organization of the sort point 
to such a record? Has any other such body 
not only done its appointed work from first 
to last in all completeness, but paid its own 
expenses, meeting every charge out of the 
results of its own operations and ended 
its task with a fairly large profit ready to be 


turned over to the public treasury? And 
remarkably enough, such was the work of 
the pioneer food commission constituted 
after our entrance into the war by an organ- 
ized American community, antecedent by 
months to the organizing of the Federal Food 
Administration. Moreover its jurisdiction 
comprised the latest body politic to come un- 
der the stars and stripes—perhaps the last 
quarter that might be looked to for the 
teaching of the splendid lesson in good gov- 
ernment there imparted. 

When the average citizen thinks of Porto 
Rico he vaguely pictures a remote tropical 
island and, if he has occasion to send a letter 
thither he may put on a five-cent stamp, re- 
garding it a foreign land. Yet the American 
flag has floated there over twenty years. 
Sizeable as an island, its area is less than 
that of what is territorially the third smallest 
State in the Union, being seven-tenths the 
area of Connecticut. But it is one of the 
most densely inhabited parts of the world; 
its population of more than 1,300,000 is 
greater than that of any of sixteen of our 
States, standing only a little below Connecti- 
cut, Nebraska, South Carolina and Wash- 
ington. 

The Personnel 
With such a population to be fed the prob- 


lem became serious when the war began. 


With the restriction of shipping facilities 
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A FOOD CONSERVATION PARADE AT JUNCOS, A SMALL INTERIOR TOWN IN PORTO RICO 


(Note the uniform worn by the women) 


there seemed danger of cutting communica- 
tion with the mainland below the danger- 
line. It was felt that everything should be 
done towards making the island self-sustain- 
ing. So, just six days after we had entered 
the war, a joint-resolution of the insular 
legislature, constituting a Porto Rico Food 
Commission, drawn up by Attorney-General 
Kern, became law. Governor Yager took 
pains to select the best men possible; his ap- 
pointments were made inside a month. What 
they accomplished make the names of these 
men worth giving: Antonio R, Barceld, John 
M. Turner, Luis Sanchez Morales, Nathan- 
iel A. Walcott, Albert E. Lee. Later Mr. 
Barcelé, becoming President of the Senate, 
was succeeded by Manuel Camufias and Mr. 
Lee was made president of the commission. 
Mr: Turner and Mr. Walcott, natives of 
the States, are old residents; Mr. Lee was 
born in Porto Rico of English paternity. 
All are business men of high ability. 


Marketing and Price-fixing Powers 


The commission was clothed with unusual 
powers to meet the emergencies in the food 
supply, including the right to buy and sell 
food of all kinds, to fix prices and to make 
peremptory regulations for the use of food, 
such as meatless days, etc. The people, 
as a rule, religiously heeded these regulations. 
Price-fixing, extended to retail trade, effect- 
ively checked all exorbitant tendencies. 

The law constituting the commission 


placed at its disposal resources to the amount 
of one million dollars. A survey of staples 
in stock in the island showed an alarming 
shortage in the rice situation, rice being one 
of the most widely consumed of foods. A 
fair offer to the wholesalers as inducement 
to cooperate with the commissioners was 
turned down, so it was decided to enter the 
market and provide supplies as_ needed. 
Speculation in food was rife and there was a 
tendency to unusual exports to neighboring 
islands. So the first step was to forbid ex- 
ports of specified foods without the Com- 
mission’s written consent. Within ten days 
retail prices for rice, flour and condensed 
milk were fixed, with a provision that actual 
losses thus caused would be reimbursed. The 
only claim ever substantiated was for $4.24. 


A Remarkable Deal in Rice 


So great had been the rise in rice, two or 
three months before America entered the 
war, as to more than double the price. 
Profits taken in the island aggregated over 
$500,000 above the regular profits of the 
trade. The Commission aimed to prevent a 
further rise by purchasing a supply to serve 
in an emergency, and then by careful man- 
ipulation reducing the prevailing price. A 
reserve of 50,000 pockets was purchased in 
Texas, retail prices having been fixed. This 
brought about the desired reduction in 
prices, reflected even in the New Orleans 
and other Southern markets. But, although 
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local prices had been stabilized, the unset- 
tling of the market in the States made buyers 
reluctant and the needed supplies were not 
assured. 

Out of this came a unique transaction, 
unparalleled in. the story of food control. 
Acting through the Bureau of Insular Af- 
fairs and the Governor General of the 
Philippines, a former German steamer was 
placed at the disposal of the Food Commis- 
sion. The purchase of 7000 tons of Saigon 
rice was arranged for. ‘The plan was to ship 
from Saigon by way of Panama, reaching 
Porto Rico in time to replenish the local 
supply early in August. It was estimated 
that it would be landed at a cost less than 
half the prevailing price of American rice, 
while yielding to the Porto Rico government 
customs duties amounting to $140,000— 
Porto Rico having the special privilege of 
receiving for its own benefit all the customs 
duties paid at its ports of entry. 

Circumstances, however, necessitated a 
change in routing and the steamer was sent 
by way of Suez. This meant a delay of a 
month, beside the risks of passing the sub- 
marine zone, and of injury to the cargo. So, 
touching at a port in the Mediterranean, 
the cargo was sold to the Italian government 
at a net profit of over half a million dollars! 
The Commission credits Major-Gen. Mc- 
Intyre, chief of the Bureau of Insular Af- 
fairs, with the success of this phenomenal 
transaction. 


Common-Sense Financing 


In its first year the Commission’s mer- 
chandizing of food included 16,908,196 
pounds of rice, 3,657,700 pounds of wheat 
flour, 55,468 pounds of corn meal, and 8,653 
cans of charcoal—the latter in relief of a 
charcoal famine. The Saigon rice transac- 
tion is not included here. “The commission 
sold impartially to all alike, wholesale and 
retail, at fair rates that assured the stated 
returns designed to meet overhead charges 
and yield low profits for the continuation of 
transactions within its own resources. 

By arrangement with the insular auditor 
the accounting of the Commission was con- 
ducted more in line with the practice of 
large corporations than was permitted by the 
customary official methods. The way in 
which the extensive business of the commis- 
sion was financed is instructive. At the out- 
set it was decided that the authorized million- 
dollar bond issue was, for the time being at 
least, unnecessary. Nor was it necessary at 

















GOVERNOR ARTHUR YAGER OF PORTO RICO 


all. By arrangement with the local banks 
all funds were provided on notes signed by 
the Governor with interest at 4 per cent. 
annually, payable monthly—the principal 
payable on any interest-due date. All the 
money needed was thus made available on 
extremely favorable terms at a rate un- 
equaled for any other institution. In the 
first year the loans aggregated $1,185,000. 
With the funds reinforced by the huge profit 
on the Saigon rice-transaction the daily bal- 
ances were so large that the money drawing 
interest greatly reduced the interest charges 
for the second year while the facilities of the 
Commission were trebled. Arrangements 
made with banks in New York and San 
Francisco were of the usual commercial- 
credit sort. Other banking facilities that 
grew out of the relations established by the 
Commission aided greatly in securing low 
prices and the most favorable terms in all 
commercial transactions. 


Profit to the Government, With Large 
Savings to Consumers 
The Commission’s expenses were more 
than covered by its commercial activities. 
For the first year the actual financial results 
were $608,539.35 gross. But, the Commis- 
sion having insisted that all rice-shipments to 








the island be in bond, $34,850.36 in cus- 
toms-duties were collected. Hence the ac- 
tual. gross cash received by the island was 
$643,389.71. The Commission’s expenses, 
duties and operating-costs having amounted 
to $115,555.68, the net cash results for the 
Government were $527,834.03. Moreover, 
there were indirect results difficult to 
measure financially. An indication of how 
enormous these indirect benefits must have 
been is furnished by the single item of rice. 
Prices for this staple in the island were main- 
tained at about two cents a pound below the 
retail price in Louisiana, whence came nearly 
all the rice brought to the island. Even on 
the basis of only six months’ reduction in 
the Porto Rico retail price, this meant the 
saving of $1,500,000 for the consumers. 


Agricultural Propaganda 


When the Commission had been in opera- 
tion a few months it made a careful tabula- 
tion of local prices for many food-staples in 
comparison with prices for the same articles 
in the States. The local prices, as a rule, 
were found to be much lower than those 
paid by consumers on the Continent. This 
was even the case with various foods beside 
rice, brought from the States under the high 
shipping charges for ocean freight under 
war-time conditions. This favorable condi- 
tion was in large measure due to the equit- 
able fixing of retail prices by the Commis- 
sion. But much of it was also a result of 
the Commission’s admirable agricultural 
propaganda. This led to an enormous local 
production of important staples. 

This agricultural propaganda was exten- 
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sive and thorough. Its effects promise to be 
permanent in great measure in assuring such 
a development of resources as to make Porto 
Rico largely self-sustaining as never before. 
In addition to the propaganda fund of $40,- 
000 contributed by the Commission, the Fed- 


eral appropriation of $10,000 for its agricul- _ 


tural extension-work was available for this 
purpose. The agricultural teachers of the in- 
sular Department of Education, ten in num- 
ber, were detailed to serve with twenty-five 
other agricultural agents in maintaining this 
propaganda all over the island. Seeds to the 
value of over $14,000 were distributed, 
through municipal officers, the greater part 
sold to planters. In addition, the Agricul- 
tural Committee purchased about forty-two 
tons of seeds of various classes for $7,864.14. 
The acreage planted in consequence the first 
year amounted to 334,725 acres—an increase 
of 300 per cent. of the acreage devoted to 
minor crops the previous year. In the cities 
vacant lots and home gardens were generally 
planted just as in the States. ‘There were 
22,871 home gardens and 1410 school gar- 
dens. Local committees, something like 4000 
in number, were organized in every village 
and enthusiastic meetings were held. Peas- 
ants living high on the mountains would put 
on their clean white suits in the evening and 
come down with their women to attend these 
meetings, often held in the little school- 
houses that dot the roadsides all over the 
island. 


Heavy Planting of Beans 
The head of the Federal Agricultural Ex- 


periment Station in the island had recom- 
mended the general planting 
of beans between the rows of 
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sugar-cane and in the cocoa- 
nut groves. This would not 
only produce valuable by- 
crops, but would immensely 
add to fertility with the 
plowing of the nitrogenous 
vines into the ground. ‘The 
advice was now widely fol- 
lowed. ‘The first year there 
was a gain in bean-produc- 
tion amounting to 3,212,664 
pounds. ‘This represented a 
saving of about $793,850. In 
corn the production was so 
large as to mean a saving in 
the importation of 45,337 
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FARMING IN PORTO RICO, BREAKING GROUND WITH OX TEAMS 


barrels. A propaganda for 
increasing the number of 
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A LOCAL AGRICULTURAL CONVENTION HELD IN A VILLAGE STREET AT ISABELA, PORTO RICO 


corn-mills was so effective as to cause in two 
months the installation of about 200 mills. 
Patriotic motives led hundreds of tobacco- 
planters to dispense with their second crop 
and plant the land with beans, corn, etc. 


Milk, Bread, and Meat 


A most difficult problem was that of milk. 
Under the maximum prices fixed a tendency 
to turn milk into cheese was not sufficiently 
discouraged even when a reduction of almost 
80 per cent. in the price of the latter was 
made. So from 40 cents a pound the price of 
cheese was further reduced to 25 cents. This 
gave a sufficient profit to induce the conver- 
sion of surplus or soured milk and make it 
more profitable to market the fresh milk. 
Then the situation was much relieved by 
prohibiting the sale or use of fresh milk in 
any form in hotels, restaurants, clubs, and 
other public places. This gave immediate 
relief to a serious situation. Later the policy 
of grading milk-prices in different parts of 
the island according to local cost of produc- 
tion was adopted. These prices ranged from 
6 cents a quart in the island of Culebra and 
8 cents in seven towns up to 16 cents in 
San Juan, the capital. Again the price for 
San Juan was regulated according to the 
periods of high or low production; 12 for 
maximum production, 14 cents for medium, 
16 for minimum. The Commission felt the 
need of fostering production until perma- 


nent relief is assured by a constant supply in 
excess of demand. 

The grade of milk-cows in Porto Rico is 
low, the average being from three to four 
quarts a day. So it was decided to encourage 
and assist the introduction of good milk- 
cattle. Hotels and restaurants with dairies 


‘for their own supply were allowed to serve 


milk without restriction on condition that 
their cattle be of improved grades especially 
introduced. By crossing native cattle with 
Jerseys a fair average yield of 10 quarts is 
obtained. The milk situation has been ag- 
gravated by the conversion of pasture lands 
to sugar; thus diminishing the supply. But 
by increasing the yield of cows through im- 
proved breeding, a smaller number meets 
the supply. Hence less pasturage is required 
for feeding. 

Again, the introduction of high-grade 
goats for crossing with the native stock was 
encouraged. ‘There is a certain breed of goat 
that yields as high as four quarts. This re- 
lieves the demand for cow’s milk. 

In fixing bread-prices the Commission in- 
tentionally disregarded the interests of the 
small bakeries. These, made unprofitable by 
the prices fixed, had to close. It was real- 
ized that competition by small bakeries had 
resulted in high prices, for costs of produc- 
tion on a small scale had been made high 
by the overhead charges met by a small out- 
put. Sooner or later one side would find it 
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A BUNCH OF PORTO RICAN BANANAS 


better to pay the other a high “rental” for 
its bakery, whereupon prices were increased 
and the augmented charges saddled upon the 
public. The fixing of prices, therefore, kept 
out of business the bakeries that could not 
produce at the corresponding costs. 

The meat problem was in large measure 
similar to the milk question, in that it was a 
matter of cattle. Porto Rico had been a 
great cattle country; a main source of supply 
for other islands of the West Indies, in- 
cluding Cuba. But now the pasturage is so 
shrunken that no cattle are raised primarily 
for beef-purposes. Beef is now chiefly im- 
ported, but prices have long been so high that 
consumption has decreased enormously. ‘The 
city of Ponce, for instance, has doubled its 
population in twenty years, but is now con- 
suming less meat than before the American 
occupation, a more than 50 per cent. reduc- 
tion. This circumstance lessened the acute- 
ness of the problem, which was met by price- 
fixing and the encouragement of importation. 
A novel experiment was that of loans to 
three municipalities for providing the towns 
with needed meat. In one instance the regu- 
lar dealer made a considerable reduction in 
price rather than have the experiment tried. 

A notable example of the Commission’s 
success in maintaining a due equilibrium of 


supply and demand is that of its method re- 
garding the stock of salt fish. Imports had 
exceeded by a million pounds in a certain 
month the normal supply. The dealers were 
therefore experiencing a serious loss in the 
prices obtained and were also threatened 
with a further loss by the spoiling of the ex- 
cess stock before it could be marketed. They 
therefore asked permission to export the sur- 
plus. The wholesaler was allowed to export 
as he desired on condition of selling the bal- 
ance, together with four cargoes on the way, 
at the then prevailing price. To assure the 
benefit to the consumer, the Commission then 
fixed the retail prices much lower than those 
prevailing at the time. Then the trade was 
re-established on its normal basis when the 
special conditions had ceased. 

When the steamship Carolina, from Porto 
Rico to New York, was sunk by a submarine 
in June, 1918, there was much uneasiness 
lest transportation of supplies for the island 
be seriously interfered with. Immediate 
precautions were taken by the Commission. 
The news was kept secret for three hours. 
Telegraph lines were kept busy. In each 
town the mayor was appointed agent for the 
Commission, and the sale of foodstuffs in 
quantities exceeding a normal day’s supply 
was forbidden. 

Within the three hours from the receipt 
of the news the entire stock of foodstuffs on 
the island was under the absolute control of 
the Commission, sales were regulated, profi- 
teering and hoarding were avoided. In the 
first week over 40,000 permits for the sale 
of foodstuffs were issued. 

Nowhere in the States was there a heartier 
public codperation in promoting economy ahd 

















THE CHIEF FOOD OF THE AGRICULTURAL LABORER— 
SWEET POTATO WEIGHING FIVE POUNDS 
(The average weight is two pounds) 
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conservation of food than in this island popu- 
lation that had been admitted to American 
citizenship only thirteen months before we 
entered the war. In the pledge-card cam- 
paign, for instance, over 10,000 persons were 
engaged in the propaganda and over 137,000 
families were pledged. 


Making the Population Self-Sustaining 


The work of the Commission has not only 
served its immediate purpose, but will have a 
permanent effect in various ways, as in the 
promotion of tendencies that will greatly in- 
crease the self-sustaining capacity of the 
population. The increase in the local pro- 
duction of foodstuffs, besides saving tonnage, 
has encouraged economic independence and 
increased local wealth. In the first year the 
saving in wheat flour was represented by 
1,000,000 pounds of bread and about 50,000 
barrels of flour. It is computed that the 
regulation of prices amounted in the same 
time to a saving of over two million dollars 
for consumers. Various food-staples, brought 
from the States under heavy tonnage charges 
were sold to consumers at prices much less 
than those prevailing in the very localities 
where they were produced! Consumers were 
free to buy directly from the Commission, 
if they desired, paying the fixed retail price. 
The business of the Commission has been 
conducted on a 4 per cent. basis, whereas 
the Federal Government was charged 7 per 
cent. by its own Bureau of Supplies. Among 
its gains for the insular government out of its 
payments for running expenses and equip- 
ment is the permanent acquisition of a fine 
office-building. Finding itself cramped for 
room in the conduct of its great business, 





the Commission purchased the Masonic 


- Temple for headquarters at a cost of $30,- 


000. When the Commission is through with 
its work this building becomes a valuable as- 
set of the Insular Government—possibly a 
court-house; a monument to the unique 
emergency organization that, while serving 
the public, paid its own way and without any 
original investment earned a direct profit that 
would have represented a 10 per cent. divi- 
dend on a capital of five million dollars, be- 
side the enormous savings in food costs 
effected for the consumers of the island and 
in economies for the benefit of the entire 
nation and its allies. 

The emergency that called it into being is 
over, and the Commission is winding up its 
business. The men of high business ability 
who compose it neglected their own private 
affairs for the sake of the patriotic services 
that they were glad to render with a devo- 
tion that could not have been given with 
greater competence to their personal affairs. 

But does not the record of this service sug- 
gest that if the public can be served through 
the great emergency of war with an efh- 
ciency that no private business can surpass 
might it not be possible to serve it with like 
competence and like profit under the normal 
conditions of peace? If the art of govern- 
ment were only recognized as what it prop- 
erly is—the conduct of the supreme business 
of a people, the business that dominates and 
comprehends all other business—then we 
should see all its functions administered with 
profitable efficiency by men of the highest 
competence and in all things the public 
would benefit accordingly—as in the unique 
instance here cited it has profited. 











A UNIVERSITY'S RECOGNITION 
OF LEADERSHIP > 


HE period of university and college 

commencements has this year been of 
exceptional note and interest. The custom 
of ending the academic year in the month of 
June, while not universal, has become the 
general rule with our American institutions. 
For two years college activities had been 
overwhelmingly military in 


There was a time when in this country 
the conferring of honorary degrees was not 
altogether discriminating. Even yet there is 
a wide difference between institutions in the 
care they show to exercise good taste and 
sound judgment in granting honors. ‘There 
has been so much improvement, however, in 
the standards of those who 





their character. Students by 
the scores of thousands had 
gone into the army and navy, 
and every college was repre- 
sented by faculty, graduates 
and undergraduates, in large 
numbers on the fields of France 
and in various forms of war 
effort. 

So rapid was the process of 
demobilization after the Armis- 
tice of November, that students 
began to flow back to their. col- 
leges in a_ steadily swelling 
stream. With the cessation of 
the R. O. T. C. work, the col- 
leges ceased to be military 
academies and returned to the 
civilian status. Especial efforts 
were made to enable returning 
students to make up for lost 
time and credits were given fot 
war service, so that many were 
permitted to graduate in June 
who had been absent from col- 








have it in their power to con- 
fer degrees that the selections 
have real meaning, and the re- 
cipients are to be considered as 
having won what are desirable 
marks of distinction. ‘This, of 
course, is especially true of the 
great Universities, and of those 
colleges that have been habitu- 
ally conscientious in bestowing 
titles that imply intellectual 
achievement. 

In the conferring of degrees 
this year, all the way from 
Harvard and the New England 
institutions across the country to 
California, there has been a 
marked tendency to select men 
who have rendered public ser- 
vice of a notable kind during the 
war period. In some instances 
there may have seemed to be a 
slight incongruity; for the man 
may have been brave, patriotic 
and worthy of admiration with- 








lege for a year or more. Com- 
mencement week for each in- 
stitution has been this year a re- 
union time, with exceptionally 
large numbers of alumni and friends attend- 
ing the various campus proceedings. 

Besides the conferring of degrees upon 
students completing their courses, it has be- 
come customary on Commencement day to 
grant honorary degrees to a few men whom 
the authorities of the particular college feel 
it suitable that they should recognize, in this 
way, for services to the community that are 
associated with the pursuit of learning and 
with the fulfilment of the best academic 
ideals. 
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PRESIDENT HIBBEN OF 
PRINCETON 


out having specifically earned 
the honor that is expressed in 
the granting of such a title as 
that of Doctor of Laws. Gen- 
erally, however, the recipients of these honors 
have been fairly entitled from the academic 
standpoint to the particular degree conferred 
upon them; and this is demonstrably true as 
respects the list of honors announced from 
the platforms of our leading universities. 

It may be interesting to some of our read- 
ers who do not usually follow the academic 
news of Commencement week, to examine 
the list of honors conferred by a typical in- 
stitution on graduation day several weeks 
ago. One might select the Harvard list, or 
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that of Yale, or Columbia’s, or that of one 
of the great institutions further West. But 
it so happens that we have at hand the 
Princeton list, and are printing it here as 
typical of the attitude of the leading colleges 
nowadays toward intelligent work for the 
general welfare on the part of 


a few sentences carefully phrased by him and 
remarkably felicitous. The list, as it fol- 
lows, is in the order of Dean West’s pre- 
sentation; and we reproduce his bits of 
character-sketching exactly as he spoke in 
presenting each candidate. 

In the list of names that 





men who apply trained minds 
to the well-being of society. 
After the conferring of 
diplomas upon graduating stu- 
dents by President Hibben 
(including a group of post- 
graduate students who _ had 
earned the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy), the men who had 
been invited to receive honor- 
ary degrees were presented, 
one by one. In each case the 
presentation was made by 
Dean Andrew West, head of 
the Graduate College, the de- 
gree then being conferred by 
President Hibben. Dean 
West’s remarks characterized 








appeared on the programs dis- 
tributed to the Commence- 
ment audience on June 16 was 
that of Mr. Albert W. At- 
wood, who was to have re- 
ceived the degree of Master of 
Arts, but who was absent on 
account of temporary illness. 
We make this allusion to Mr. 
Atwood, because, as it hap- 
pens, he is the competent eco- 
nomic writer and student who 
contributes to this number of 
the REvIEW an excellent ar- 
ticle on the current “boom”’ in 
the new oil fields of the South- 
west and the corresponding 
speculation in the shares of 








the recipient of each degree, in DEAN ANDREW F. WEST 


oil companies. A. &. 





DEAN WEST’S 


REMARKS IN 


PRESENTING 


RECIPIENTS OF HONORARY DEGREES 











EDWARD AUGUSTUS 
WOODS, 
MASTER OF ARTS 

Edward Augustus 
Woods, authority on 
life underwriting, or- 
ganizer and _ applier 
on a large scale of 
practical scientific tests 
of mental aptitudes in 
the sorting, placing and 
training applicants for 
business _ positions, 
thereby laying the 
broad foundation for 
the rating system of 
officers adopted during 
the war for the United 
States Army; a de- 
voted student of the 














human values which 
underlie our industrial 
and social welfare. 


MR. WOODS 





ERNEST LESTER JONES, MASTER OF ARTS 

Ernest Lester Jones, Director of the United 
States Coast and Geodetic Survey, the oldest 
scientific agency of our Government; writer 
on our coastal waterways bordering the Pacific 
Ocean, a resourceful administrator, increasing 
largely our supply of reliable maps and super- 
vising the use of new devices for making our 
waters safer, notably by detecting the perilous 





submerged pinnacle 
rocks; a Colonel in the 
Army during the war, 
on active service in 
France and _ Italy, 
decorated by the King 
of Italy, awarded the 
Diploma of Merit by 
the Aerial League of 
America, recommended 
for the French Croix 
de Guerre; most re- 
cently instrumental in 
helping to form the 


American Legion to 
perpetuate American 
liberty. 





JESSE LYNCH 
WILLIAMS, 
DOCTOR OF LETTERS 


Jesse Lynch Wil- 
liams, a graduate of Princeton in the Class of 
1892; successsively journalist, novelist, dramatist, 
his rising career in letters is a progress in human 
portraiture, closely studious in every touch, yet 
leaving the effect of unstudied ease. Here is an 
art which avoids artifice, keen social observation 
without dissection, frankness without bitterness, 
fleeting changes of surprise, the unexpected ever 
happening and without seeming contrivance; a 
swift play and counterplay in dialogue, bright as 
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MR. BRIDGES MR. WILLIAMS 


the flashing rapiers, and through it all a humor, 
now sharp, now gentle, and never tiresome,— 
very modern, very human. 


ROBERT BRIDGES, DOCTOR OF LETTERS 


Robert Bridges, a graduate of Princeton in the 
Class of 1879; essayist and poet, now Editor 
of Scribner’s Magazine. A quiet feeling for the 
elemental and durable realities of life, akin to 
his own Scottish nature, joined to gentle humor, 
genial tolerance and graceful manner, appears 
throughout his writing. Amid : engrossing edi- 
torial cares his innate respect for true literature 
and for the finer standards of expression, un- 
shaken by passing whims and follies, has en- 
nobled all his work. 





PAUL ELMER MORE, DOCTOR OF LETTERS 


Paul Elmer Moore, an independent disciple 
of the old masters of Greek thought, notably of 
Plato; a writer of force and grace, a scholar 
of vast reading in books ancient and modern, an 
intent student of 
the intellectual and 
moral realities which 
underlie human 
life, a profound 
critic of our pres- 
ent development in 
philosophy, science, 
politics and  educa- 
tion in the light of 
standards which 
have stood the test 
of time. Gifted with 
what Edmund Burke 
called “the moral 
imagination,” his 
studies place in 
clearest view the in- 
estimable value for 
today of our ances- 
tral heritage of truth 
and justice. 

















MR. MORE 


JOHN DOUGLAS ADAM, DOCTOR OF DIVINITY 


John Douglas Adam, Professor in Hartford 
Theological Seminary, a Christian thinker of 
philosophic temper, a writer of valuable books 
on practical religion holding in view the difficul- 
ties of academic students, a speaker of wide re- 
pute, skilled in presenting his theme, whether to 
students at home or to soldiers abroad, with in- 
cisive clearness and well-tempered moderation, 
winning thousands to believe that faith is some- 
thing reasonable. 


WILLIAM THOMAS MANNING, 
DOCTOR OF DIVINITY 


William Thomas Manning, Rector of Trinity 
Parish, New York, abundant in labors for the 
church and society, trustee of leading institutions 
of learning or charity, a preacher of searching 


























DR. MANNING 


DR. ADAM 


power, influentially advoeating the cause of Chris- 
tian unity. Chaplain in the war, active on com- 
mittees for the Roosevelt National Memorial and 
for the restoring the University of Louvain, Chev- 
alier of the Legion of Honor; a true soldier of 
the Cross, he is fighting a good fight for religion, 
education, patriotism and civic decency; he has 
kept the faith, and not yet, we trust, has he fin- 
ished his course. 


JOHN MASON CLARKE, DOCTOR OF SCIENCE 


John Mason Clarke, State Geologist and Palae- 
ontologist, Director of the State Museum of New 
York, authority on the geological record of the 
Devonian period, abundant contributor to the his- 
tory of the earlier faunas, pioneer in exploring the 
beginnings of parasitism and symbiotic life, ap- 
plier of the evidence of palaeontology to explain- 
ing modern evolutional tendencies, an enlightened 
administrator who has brought the New York 
State Museum into the front rank of the scien- 
tific educational collections of the world. 
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DR, CLARKE MR. JOHNSON 
WILLIAM MINDRED JOHNSON, DOCTOR OF 
LAWS 


William Mindred Johnson, as State Senator 
and President of the New Jersey Senate advocat- 
ing the reform of our Judiciary, as First Assistant 
Postmaster General of the United States strongly 
developing the Rural Free Delivery, a wise ad- 
viser in business and benevolent corporations, 
faithful in religious, educational and civic duties, 
eagerly sought for in local, state and national 
affairs and declining more political offices than 
probably any other man in this State, descendant 
of a stock which has served his country well from 
the days of the Revolutionary War; his long and 
honorable career has kept faith with his past and 
helps our faith in the future of the better tradi- 
tions of American life. 


CHARLES WOLCOTT PARKER, DOCTOR OF LAWS 


Charles Wolcott Parker, a graduate of Prince- 
ton in the Class of 1882. Entering on legal prac- 
tice he soon turned to a judicial career, begin- 
ning in a District Court, then serving in the 
Circuit Court and winning such high respect 
that he was appointed Associate Justice of 
the Supreme Court 
of New Jersey. Like 
his eminent father, a 
born jurist, he is dis- 
tinguished for skill in 
analyzing complex 
cases and in marshall- 
ing the evidence with- 
out missing a point, 
whether in jury trials 
or en banc or on re- 
view in the court of 
last resort. His exact 
and _— comprehensive 
memory has made him 
the trusted guardian 
of the mass of prece- 
dents who holds to- 
gether in one view 
both the detailed ar- 
ray of legal decisions 
and the historic prog- 
ress of the law. 

















JUSTICE PARKER 


FRANK ARTHUR VANDERLIP, DOCTOR OF LAWS 


Frank Arthur Vanderlip, for a decade Presi- 
dent of the National City Bank of New York, one 
of the many places where his living energy has 
permeated our world of business and of edu- 
cation. From the start his success has rested on 








his own unaided 
powers,—a thirst for 
knowledge, _ restless 


sweep of  observa- 
tion, quick insight in- 
to the heart of ques- 
tions, genius for or- 
ganization, fixed be- 
lief that all work 
should be done a 
little better than ex- 
pected, and _ loyalty 
to all who served 
him and to all he 
served. To recount 
his life is to tell the 
tale of an American 
boy depending on 
himself, of one whose 
labor sees no end 
while there is any- 
thing left to do, of 
the elevation of MB. VANBESLIF 
banking into a 

science, of a patriotism overleaping national hori- 
zons, of an ardent desire which would transform 
the routine of human life by something like the 
spirit of chivalry. 
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CASPAR FREDERICK GOODRICH, 
DOCTOR OF SCIENCE 

Caspar Frederick Goodrich, continuously on 
active naval duty for fifty-seven years, rising 
through various grades to the rank of Rear Ad- 
miral, serving first in our Civil War, later In- 
spector of Ordnance in charge of building the 
Navy’s first modern guns, commander of the 
marines landed on the bombardment of Alex- 
andria, attached to the staff of General Sir 
Garnet Wolseley in 
his Egyptian cam- 
paign, a founder and 
then President of the 
Naval War College, 
later Commander of 
the Pacific Squadron, 
directing measures of 
relief in the San 
Francisco earthquake 
and fire, Commandant 
of the New York Navy 
Yard, a founder of the 
Naval History Society, 
writer on naval science 
and history, and _ lat- 
terly in charge of the 
Naval Unit and Of- 
ficer Material School 
in this university. We 
salute him with full 
honors as he comes to 
anchor in our haven. 
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ENOCH HERBERT CROWDER, DOCTOR OF LAWS 


Enoch Herbert Crowder, Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral and then Provost Marshal General, Major 
General in the United States Army, on distin- 
guished service at home and in the eippaees, 
Manchuria, Cuba, Argentina, and Chili. 

From the little home in Missouri he passed to 
his earlier career as cavalry lieutenant, engag- 
ing in Indian fighting with the Apaches and 
Sioux, between times studying or teaching law. 
Later in the military government of the Philip- 
pines he shaped a body of laws for those islands. 
Acting as senior military observer in Manchuria 
he was specially honored by the Emperor of 
Japan. During our second intervention in Cuba 
he was head of the Department of Justice, fram- 
ing the political code and supervising the 
elections. In 1916 he effected a complete 





revision of the mili- 
tary code governing 
the United States 
Army, which after 
vexatious delays was 
adopted in March, 
1917. He carried into 
effect the Selective 
Service Act, enroll- 
ing millions of men 
for the war with 2 
swift success which 
astonished the world. 
His deeds speak for 
him and are ex- 
ceeded only by his 
modest _ reticence 
about them. 
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WAR SERVICE OF HISTORICAL 
SCHOLARS 


BY JOSEPH SCHAFER 


(Professor of History, Oregon University, Vice-Chairman of the National Board for 
Historical Service ) 


HE editor of the Review or REVIEWS 

recently asked me to employ the spec- 
tacles of the National Board for Historical 
Service in obtaining for him a special view 
of national problems and situations. 

An appropriate time to take this survey 
seemed to be the last days of June, when the 
Board was closing up its work, coincidently 
with the signing of the peace treaty at Ver- 
sailles. 

The Board was created at the outbreak of 
the war by a volunteer group of historical 
scholars, among whom Dr. J. Franklin 
Jameson, Editor of the American Historical 
Review, Professor Frederick J. Turner of 
Harvard and Professor James T. Shotwell 
of Columbia were the leading spirits. Its 
object was to form a kind of clearing house 
through which the country’s resources of his- 
torical scholarship could be more reaaily 
brought to bear on problems incident to 
war. 

Whenever a piece of historical writing, 
investigation or translating was called for by 
committees, boards, or bureaus concerned 
with the several branches of the war service, 
this Board was in position to assign the work 


and get it done. The result is a considerable 
library of books, articles and brochures at- 
testing the activities of historians in the war. 
The Board also inaugurated a nation-wide 
movement for the study of the war in 
schools, organized a prize-essay contest, and 
stimulated libraries and other institutions to 
begin collecting war materials. 

Aside from the work of assembling data 
and the work of propaganda, the Board facil- 
itated the creation of the House Inquiry— 
the group of specialists in history, geog- 
raphy, geology, economics, international law, 
finance, etc., whose services have proved of 
such vast significance during the peace nego- 
tiations. And a special bureau for the study 
of the German and Austrian press, con- 
ducted by Dr. Victor S. Clark, a member of 
the Board, has supplied to government de- 
partments thousands of clippings illustrating 
at each stage of the war and during the 
period since the armistice the movement of 
public opinion in the Central Empires. 

Since the armistice the Board has inau- 
gurated a movement for the revision of the 
courses in history in all schools below college 
grade, in order that they may be able to meet 
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more adequately than formerly the urgent 
need for enlightened citizenship in these dif- 
ficult times. 

Historians may perhaps be pardoned for 
believing that sound instruction in history, 
and the other social sciences, would not only 
save the country from the danger of Bolshe- 
vism but also from other evils, some of them 
more insidious than the Russian malady 
against which the whole world is fore- 
warned. 

The danger from Bolshevism arises from 
the fact that men are ruled by passion and 
prejudice more than by reason. But his- 
torical-mindedness means the enthroning of 
reason and the repression of passion and prej- 
udice. Those historians who are endowed 
with the largest measure of faith in the edu- 
cational efficacy of history look forward con- 
fidently to a future in which those citizens 
at least who attain to high stations in public 
life shall illustrate the virtues of historical- 
mindedness. In that bright—though pos- 
sibly far-away—era, we shall not expect to 
see history prostituted to partisan prejudice 
or personal rancor as it has been during the 
past few months by men of great political 
influence. When a responsible statesman can 
seriously compare Italy’s relation to Fiume 
with America’s historical relation to the 
Mississippi; when another public man finds 
in the League of Nations covenant a danger 
of domination by the colored races of man- 
kind; and still another discovers in it war- 
rant for dreading a resurgence of the secular 
power of the pope, it is not easy to be opti- 
mistic. Yet, education has done wonders in 
the past and, properly directed, will do great- 
er wonders in the future. 

In the summer of 1918, the Board ar- 
ranged to send an American historian of note 
to Great Britain in order to explain Ameri- 
can institutions and policies. Professor An- 
drew Cunningham McLaughlin, of Chicago, 
was selected for that significant service. He 
lectured before audiences at about twenty 
British universities. These lectures created 
great interest, and did much to help the 
people of Great Britain to understand Ameri- 
ca’s reasons for entering into the war, as 


well as to clear up certain misconceptions in 
regard to American-British relations in the 
past, and to disseminate reasonable views on 
the subject of the Monroe Doctrine. 

The importance of the McLaughlin mis- 
sion was recognized by the British Govern- 
ment, Secretary of State Balfour presiding 
at one of the meetings. And British his- 
torians hailed it as an event likely to presage 
important developments in international 
domity. They hoped it would lead to a reg- 
ular exchange of professors between the two 
countries, and they glimpsed a time when 
“the great democracies of the world should 
maintain in one another’s midst not merely 
representatives of their foreign offices but of 
their universities.” 

Incidentally, some of the English histo- 
rians, impressed with the value of organiza- 
tion as illustrated in the American case, com- 
plained that in Great Britain the war had 
generated no instrument for historical as- 
sistance like the National Board for Histor- 
ical Service. 
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POPULAR “LIVES” OF 
ROOSEVELT 


HE books about Theodore Roosevelt 

begin to make their appearance, one 
after another, and within a year or two the 
number of them will be considerable. It is 
understood that we are soon to have Mr. 
Bishop’s authorized biography, based largely 
upon Roosevelt letters and papers. There 
will be essays, estimates and tributes from 
many sources. Meanwhile there will also be 
popular volumes, some of them mere compila- 
tions made out of newspaper clippings, and 
others genuine books written with a good 
deal of knowledge and from the standpoint 
of the particular author. 

One of these now appearing has been writ- 
ten by the Rev. Dr. Ferdinand C. Iglehart? 
and is a book that will hold its place just 
as some of the books about Lincoln have sur- 
vived as written by neighbors or associates 
who knew him intimately. Dr. Iglehart— 
who has had a long career as one of the 
most eloquent of the Methodist preachers 
and as one of the leaders in the temperance 
movement—has always had a talent for poli- 
tics, and through the whole of Roosevelt’s 
career the older man was a profound ad- 
mirer of the younger. Through a great part 
ef that career the preacher was the warm 
and devoted friend of the politician and 
statesman. 

Dr. Iglehart’s biography of Roosevelt is 
intensely personal. It is the kind of book 
that will be read with sympathy and pleas- 
ure by old and young in many a modest 
home. The book will be a family treasure 
for oné reason above all others, namely, that 
its hero-worship is genuine from beginning 
to end. It does not try to be a critical esti- 
mate of the Rooseveltian period in American 
politics, nor a philosophic study of Roose- 
velt’s personality. It begins by giving 
Roosevelt a sure rank with Washington and 
Lincoln, and then proceeds to tell the story 
of his boyhood, his youth, and his manhood, 
in a very readable, unsophisticated fashion 
that does credit not only to the robust Ameri- 
can manhood of the subject, but also to that 


1Theodore Roosevelt: The Man As I Knew Him. By 
Ferdinand C. Iglehart. Christian Herald Publishing Com- 
pany. 400 pp. IIL 
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of the nature-loving, humane and _large- 
spirited author. 

The chapters in Mr. Roosevelt’s early ofh- 
cial life are here restated with delightful 
freshness, and with many touches of new 
material in the way of anecdotes and illus- 
trative sidelights. As a very skilful public 
speaker, accustomed to hold popular audi- 
ences, Dr. Iglehart understands the use of 
anecdotes and the personal appeal. Know- 
ing Colonel Roosevelt well, he had many 
conversations with him at different times, as 
had many other friends of the Colonel. But 
most of those friends would not now be 
able to write out a statement of such con- 
versations, giving the Colonel’s own ver- 
nacular. Dr. Iglehart perhaps made notes 
at the time. However that may be, he man- 
ages to reproduce a great many conversations 
which are excellent reading and which are 
positive additions to the stock of material 
which the public will be glad to possess. Dr. 
Iglehart is able to tell us more than most of 
the Colonel’s friends knew in answer to 
questions regarding religious views and per- 
sonal characteristics. 

The reader will regard it as not. less ap- 
propriate than convenient that Dr. Tglehart 
has found space to give us some of the me- 
morial tributes that were called out soon 
after Colonel Roosevelt’s death. He has in- 
cluded that of Archdeacon Carnegie in 
Westminster Abbey, that of Mr. Chauncey 
Depew, a fine one by Bishop Luther B. Wil- 
son of the Methodist Church, and at greatest 
length the superb oration of Henry Cabot 
Lodge in the United States Senate. ‘The 
address of Charles E. Hughes is also given 
at length, with those of Chairman Will H. 
Hays and Gifford Pinchot. Dr. Lyman 
Abbott’s tribute in the Outlook is reprinted, 
as are estimates by Gen. Leonard Wood, 
Secretary Lane, and Chancellor James R. 
Day. Gen. Goethals contributes an original 
chapter about Mr. Roosevelt’s relation to 
the Panama Canal, and Dr. Albert Shaw has 
written a chapter at Dr. Iglehart’s request 
on Mr. Roosevelt’s characteristics in the 
office of the Presidency. 
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In one or two concluding chapters, Dr. 
Iglehart compares some of the achievements 
of Roosevelt with the storied tasks of 
Hercules. Thus the book is not merely a 
labor of love and appreciation, but it is an 
unusual book in its range of fresh informa- 
tion. It will be welcome in that it sustains 
so fully the best of the Roosevelt traditions. 
The nation wishes to believe in its leaders; 
and the spirit of hero-worship is still eager 
in its quests. Americans like to be told that 
Roosevelt was highly worthy of affection and 
honor; and Dr. Iglehart’s book will do much 
to convince the next generation as well as 
to satisfy contemporaries. 

One of the men most intimately associated 
with Colonel Roosevelt in his political activ- 
ities during the period following his retire- 
ment from the White House was Dr. Wil- 
liam Draper Lewis, formerly Dean cf the 
University of Pennsylvania Law _ School. 
From the great mass of available material 
left by Colonel Roosevelt in the form of let- 
ters, addresses, editorials, articles and books, 
Dr. Lewis has constructed a well-rounded 
biography! which is notable for its calm and 
judicious survey of Roosevelt’s public life 
and particularly of the rise, growth and de- 
cline of the Progressive party. A remark- 
ably sympathetic introduction is supplied by 
ex-President Taft. 
1The Life of Theodore Roosevelt. By William 


Draper Lewis. Philadelphia, Chicago: The John C. 
Winston Company. 480 pp. I 





A new edition of James Morgan’s “Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, the Boy and the Man,” with 
added chapters covering the period 1907-19, 
pictures the man rather than the politician.” 
The first edition, completed while Presiden: 
Roosevelt was still in the White House, pre- 
sented its hero as a living man at work, and 
the author has wisely left those chapters un- 
changed. For much of his material the 
author acknowledges indebtedness to ‘“Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, the Citizen,” by Jacob A. 
Riis. 

In Niel MacIntyre’s “Great Heart: the 
Life Story of Theodore Roosevelt,” we have 
a running narrative rather than a detailed 
study of Roosevelt’s career and personality. 
General Leonard Wood has written an intro- 
duction to the book.® 

“The Boys’ Life of Theodore Roosevelt,’* 
by Hermann Hagedorn—a book completed 
some months before Colonel Roosevelt’s 
death—is not likely to be superseded in its 
field. It is more than a spirited life-story 
of its subject, for in his sense of the actuality 
of Roosevelt’s many human contacts the au- 
thor was led to enlarge the scope of the book 
and to make of it almost a picture of con- 
temporary America. 


“Theodore Roosevelt: The Boy and the Man. By 
James Morgan. Maemillan. 350 pp. IIL. 


’“Great Heart.”” By Niel MacIntyre. William E. 
Rudge. 242 pp. Ill. 





‘Boys’ Life of Theodore Roosevelt. By Hermann 
Hagedorn. Harper & Brothers. III. 
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CANADA TO RESTRICT 
IMMIGRATION 


BY OWEN E. McGILLICUDDY 


HE old open-door policy in regard to 
immigration which: has hitherto pre- 
vailed in the Dominion of Canada is now a 
thing of the past. The amendment to the 
Immigration Act, which was passed at the 
recent session of the Canadian House of 
Commons, provides the machinery for ef- 
fectually putting up the bars against unde- 
sirable immigrants to the Dominion, and this 
legislation will go into effect before the end 
of the year. 
The nine important changes in the immi- 
gration policy provide for: 


(1) Extension of the prohibitant clauses to 
all, including Britishers—to exclude those 
suffering from diseases or bad habits, crimi- 
nalism, folk of low mentality, etc. 

(2) To establish such machinery as will 
see this exclusion efficiently and sufficiently 
applied. 

(3) To extend the time for deporting 
aliens, if found to be undesirable, from three 
to five years. 

(4) Greater responsibility in connection 
with the transportation of immigrants and 
increased penalties for not giving these fa- 
cilities. 

(5) The barring of all skilled and. un- 
skilled labor from Asia. 

(6) To admit only such people as can be 
readily absorbed and assimilated. 

(7) To secure farmers with some capital 
and farm help, male and female. 

(8) To secure later settlers from among 

Imperial soldiers. 
- (9) To abolish, possibly, the head tax on 
Chinese and enter into an agreement with 
the Chinese Government to admit only limit- 
ed numbers. 


The announced policy of the government 
has been heartily approved by organized la- 
bor and the Great War Veterans, who con- 
tend that while the financial, transportation, 
and industrial problems demand an increase 
in population, the government should protect 
the welfare of the country and the future 
generations by making the present laws more 
stringent. 
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Immigration Before the War 


It may be interesting to consider the immi- 
gration figures for Canada during recent 
years. During a term of ten years prior to 
the war over 2,500,000 immigrants entered 
Canada. About 1,000,000 of these came 
from Great Britain, 850,000 from the United 
States, and 675,000 from other countries. 
But while this total figures out at an average 
of 250,000 a year—quite enough, consider- 
ing the total population—as a matter of fact 
the tide was a rapidly rising one. For in- 
stance, in 1905 the total was 146,000, while 
in 1913 the top of the wave was reached by 
gradual stages with a total of 402,000. Of 
the 675,000 coming under the classification 
“from other countries’—and in that list 
nearly fifty races were specified—the leaders 
are Austrians with 150,000, Italians with 
100,000, and Russians with 80,000. It is 
significant that in the last year of the decade 
the leaders above cited increased their entries 
very largely. 

With these figures and the experience of 
the war in mind, the government has tried 
to find an economic solution of the immi- 
gration problem. The condition of the immi- 
grant in his own home country and the hope 
held out to him ‘of an improvement in his 
condition, have furnished the main motive 
for the continuous movement to Canada in 
recent years. It has been a curious fact that 
the curves of imports and immigration into 
both Canada and the United States corre- 
spond with astonishing regularity. 

The situation has been taken advantage of 
by many agencies, chief among which are the 


steamship companies and the labor agents. 


who before the war exploited the movement 
for all it was worth. The result has been, 
according to government reports, that instead 
of attracting, as in the old days, the men of 
adventure and independence, prepared to face 
the hardships of a new land, the way has been 
made to appear easy and the unfortunate 
immigrant has found himself dumped into 
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the larger centers without access to the land 
which he so much desired to make his own. 


Restrictive Aleasures 


In moving the reading of the bill 
to amend the Immigration Act, Hon. J. A. 
Calder, Minister of Immigration and Coloni- 
zation, stated to Parliament that the gov- 
ernment had decided definitely on restrictive 
measures, and that these would be put in 
force as soon as the proper legislation was 
forthcoming. “Since I have become Minis- 
ter of Immigration and Colonization,” said 
Mr. Calder, “all sorts of suggestions have 
poured in upon me from many sources. This 
indicates very clearly that our people are 
taking a deep interest in the matter of immi- 
gration and that they are anxious that we 
should review the whole situation at this ses- 
sion of Parliament with the object of 
strengthening our present laws in order that 
the mistakes which have been made in the 
past may be avoided in the future.” 

Mr. Calder stated that he had not in- 
tended bringing down the present measure of 
legislation until it was definitely known what 
the Peace Conference was going to do in re- 
gard to the matter. However, it had not 
been touched upon in the Peace Treaty, and 
apparently was to be left to each nation to 
determine its own policy. 

“In determining the immigration policy 
for the Dominion,” said the Minister, ‘‘we 
should have the absolute right as a nation to 
determine for ourselves what our future citi- 
zenship shall be. And while we lay that 
doctrine down for ourselves we should be 
prepared to concede it for every other nation. 
I would even go so far as to say that we 
should not be tied down by any treaties or 
agreements of which we have no knowledge 
or to which our consent has not been given.” 

Interpreting the new Act, Mr. Calder 
stated that the existing immigration law, to- 
cether with the new bill, provided for the 
exclusion of certain prohibited classes which 
included persons suffering from some loath- 
some disease, of weak mentality, and those 
who were recognized as criminals or of bad 
character. 


The existing law [he said] has been extended 
by this bill, and provides for the creation of 
definite prohibited classes of all nationalities who 
should be excluded from the Dominion. We 
further purpose to establish the necessary admin- 
istrative machinery to insure that the law shall 
be effectively and efficiently carried out. This is 
going to cost some money. One of the reasons 
why, in the past, some have entered the country 

















HON. J. A. CALDER, CANADIAN MINISTER OF 
IMMIGRATION AND COLONIZATION 


Mr. Calder is looked upon as one of the “strong 
men” in Sir Robert Borden’s cabinet, and is credited 
with having the confidence of the people in the western 
provinces of Canada in greater degree than any other 
man in public life. For a decade prior to his entry 
into the cabinet he had been Treasurer and Minister of 
Education for the province of Saskatchewan) 


who should not have come in is simply because 
the necessary money was not expended to provide 
the machinery to keep them out. 

It is the intention of the government to extend 
to five years, as is the case in the United States, 
the time during which undesirables who get into 
the country may be proven such and then de- 
ported. Heretofore the period has been only threc 
years but we are going to adopt the five-year 
period, not because they have it in the United 
States, but because we think it is necessary to 
have a longer period in order to ascertain 
whether certain entrants are proven desirable. 


Discouraging an Influx of Labor 


Mr. Calder pointed out that the govern- 
ment had found it necessary to take steps 
against increasing any unemployment which 
might exist in Canada. “At all our ports 
of entry since the armistice,” he said, ‘we 
have been discouraging the entry of skilled 
and unskilled labor. Some months ago an 
Order-in-Council was passed prohibiting the 
entry of skilled and unskilled labor from 
Asia to British Columbia. That Order-in- 
Council is still in force, and it is proposed 
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to keep it in force.” The Minister added 
that in the immediate future and for some 
years to come the efforts of the Department 
would be directed chiefly towards procuring 
experienced farmers who had the necessary 
capital to establish themselves in Canada. 
“Our free lands are largely gone,” he said, 
“and in the future if people wish to go on the 
land in western Canada it will be very nec- 
essary that they should have some capital. 
We still have large areas in northern Quebec 
and Ontario, and in the hinterland of the 
western provinces, available as homesteads, 
but these areas are far removed from rail- 
road facilities and it is going to be difficult 
to get people to go in and settle upon them.” 

Mr. Calder informed the House that at 
the present time the Immigration Depart- 
ment was carrying on publicity work in only 
two countries—Great Britain and the United 
States. “So far as the continent of Europe 
is concerned,” he continued, “we early in the 
war withdrew our agents and closed our 
offices. ‘There are thousands upon thousands 
of British people who would like to emigrate 
to Canada to-day if they had the opportu- 
nity, but conditions are such as to make that 
absolutely impossible. When the armistice 
was signed an Order-in-Council was put 
through under Section 38 of the Act prohibit- 
ing the entrance of all persons from enemy 
countries—Germany, Austria, Bulgaria, and 
Turkey—and this it is proposed to keep in 
force. 

“So far as the Chinese question is con- 
cerned,” continued the Minister, “I am in- 
clined to the view that a very great mistake 
was made in arranging for a head tax. It 
seems to me that by this arrangement we 
have simply commercialized the business of 
bringing in Chinese immigrants, and I be- 
lieve there would be fewer Chinese coming 
into Canada if the head tax had never been 
imposed. As it is, individuals and companies 
have become interested in advancing this 
head tax to young Chinamen desirous of 
coming to this country, and I am informed 
that these young men live in semi-slavery 
here until such time as that head tax is paid 
back, probably twice over.” 

In answer to a question by Mr. T. M. 
Tweedie, Mr. Calder made the positive an- 
nouncement that as soon as the present bill 
was approved by the House the government 
intended passing an Order-in-Council which 
would exclude the emigrating of Hutterites 
and Mennonites from the United States into 





Canada. “Those who are now in Canada, 
however,” he said, “have come in under the 
existing law and could not, therefore, be 
deported.” 


Those Not Likely to Become Citizens to Be 
Kept Out 


Mr. Calder went on to say that in the 
past both Canada and the United. States had 
followed the policy of the open door in the 
matter of immigration. ‘‘And,” he added, 
“it has been a pretty wide-open door. All 
nationalities have been invited, and millions 
of dollars have been spent in assisting these 
people to come to this continent. But in 
Canada the time has come for us seriously 
to consider certain features of immigration. 
We have learned during the course of the 
last two or three years that the people of to- 
day have a trust for the people of to-morrow. 
We have learned that we must, at all costs, 
protect the citizenship of our country. The 
feeling that is running throughout the length 
and breadth of Canada to-day is that we have 
been too liberal in the past; that we have not 
safeguarded our own interests as we should; 
that we must be more careful in the future; 
that we must admit only those who can be 
readily assimilated—such as those who are 
prepared to become part of us and not merely 
to live amongst us. If there are any peculiar 
peoples whose customs and beliefs, whose 
ideals and modes of life are dissimilar to ours, 
and who are not likely to become Canadian 
citizens, we have the right to put up the bars 
and keep them out. I may tell the House 
and the people that the governmenit proposes 
to do that.” 

In closing, Mr. Calder stated that the pol- 
icy of the Canadian Government towards im- 
migration would be directed along two lines: 
First, towards increasing the agricultural 
population, and second, towards providing 
under the existing law and with the proposed 
bill for the exclusion of certain classes of 
people who cannot be readily absorbed into 
our population at the present time. “We 
must protect ourselves so far as the future 
is concerned,” said the Ministers ‘We have 
a very large problem on our hands and its 
difficulties should not be unduly increased. 
What the policy of Canada will be two, 


three, four, five, or ten years from now, can 


be settled by the Parliament of those days. 
For the present the government believes that 
the bars should be put up to a very consid- 
erable extent.” 
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LEADING ARTICLES OF THE 
MONTH 





SHALL WE HAVE A PERMANENT 
PEACE P 


N the Revue du Mois (Paris), for June 

10, M. Th. Ruyssen has published a 
philosophic and stimulating study of ‘The 
Chances for Permanent Peace.” 

The permanence of the League itself he 
considers assured, if not as a world-state at 
least as a legalized union of a goodly number 
of nations, in order to lessen military prepa- 
rations and minimize the peril of future 
wars. 

But will it be the controlling force in in- 
ternational life? Any reply to this query is, 
of course, the most venturesome of predic- 
tions. The future “lies on the knees of the 
divinity.” But man never actually stops 
there. Every human action is a surmise, a 
reckoning of probabilities, a wager on a 
futurity. Moreover, those who say most 
boldly, “Of course there will always be 
wars!” are themselves rashest and most self- 
confident prophets. 

These last are of two classes. The first 
merely repeat: ‘It always has been; there- 
fore it always will be.” This is hardly 
worthy the name of reasoning, or thought, 
at all. This “argument”’ has been falsified 
innumerable times. Aristotle accounted 
master and slave one of the three necessary 
relations, for which the “lesser tribes” were 
created by a kindly providence. The neces- 
sity for torturing an unwilling witness, the 
political and social subjection of women, the 
impossibility of a heavier-than-air flying-ma- 
chine, were all, not so long ago, axioms of 
general belief. Hydrophobia, it was agreed 
only a generation since, is incurable. Past 
recurrence is no criterion at all, unless it has 
revealed irremovable conditions, of which 
wars are the evident and inevitable result. 
Evolution, progress, not changeless repeti- 
tion, is the law and essential condition of 
life. . 

The other class accepts all this, but sees 


in progress itself constant new causes for 
strife, like the Darwinian struggle for the 
survival of the fittest. 

Now one unquestioned fact is the ever- 
increasing solidarity, interdependence, of the 
nations. ‘The world-war itself has empha- 
sized this, by revealing how difficult it was, 
even for the remotest nations, to hold aloof, 
and how impossible to escape a vital shock. 
The age of “splendid isolation” is past. The 
lesser states, in particular, have learned, that 
they can find no safety unless united in large 
confederations. Commerce, labor, property, 
more and more require international legisla- 
tion, codes, courts. 

America, and the far East, may yet hold 
aloof from the European Allies. There may 
be three or four great confederations. This 
would be but a next natural step in the 
series of fusions that have ended the private 
duel, war between neighbor-castles, villages, 
provinces—even led to union of the four 
kingdoms, and scores of lesser units in Ger- 
many. One hundred and twenty millions 
(of all racial stocks, one might add) in the 
United States, +00,000,000 Chinese, have 
proved not impossible political units. The 
whole population of the globe is hardly 
enough for four Chinas. The problem of 
an organized world-state is, at any rate, not 
so vast as to be unimaginable. 

But suppose, even, a perfect momentary 
equilibrium established, every borderline ac- 
cepted, all national jealousies and antipathies 
ended. Yet prolific and stationary popula- 
tions, enterprising and sluggish races, if side 
by side, or the discovery of coal, iron, radium, 
or some new natural treasure, in either 
country, will rudely disturb that balance. 

Still, all such inequalities exist to-day, in 
families, neighbor-towns, states, without pre- 
cipitating bloodshed. Many such dangers 


can be foreseen, also, and lessened by wise 
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importations, by intensive cultivation, intro- 
duction of profitable manufactures, etc. 

However, science is very feeble, as yet, in 
prophetic insight. Who foresaw, five years 
ago, the revolution in Russia sooner than in 
Germany, the downfall of German mili- 
tarism largely from within, thé decisive entry 
of America into the strife, without desire 
for conquest or indemnity? 

But not every violent collision, or per- 
sistent conflict of interests, has brought war. 
How many narrow escapes between 1870-1 
and 1914! Did they make the final crash all 
the more inevitable? Men will always dis- 
agree, as they will always be all more or less 
selfish, many of them greedy and discon- 
tented. Indeed, a world of mere Watteau 
shepherds would be unendurable! The 
closer nations come together, the more they 
will bicker, like men in crowded cities. But 
life and limb are safer in town than in the 
country; because the policeman, the judge, 
the law-enforcing peace-assuring  state-or- 
ganism itself, is always close and visibly at 
hand. 

States, nations, must be eventually dis- 
armed, as are individual men in securely 
peaceful communities. But this is possible 
only if an adequate over-control gives full 
protection to life, property, and honor. 
Then, war between nations becomes as il- 
logical as vigilance committees or lynchings 
in a settled and well-governed community. 

Of course, at this point the main con- 
clusion and purpose of the entire argument is 
in plain view. The author is far from con- 


fident. 


Will these reforms be assented to? Nothing 
is less certain, and what we know as to the de- 
cisions of the Peace Conference is by no means 
reassuring. Its one chief accomplishment is the 
disarming of Germany. Mr. Lloyd George says: 
“By this all Europe will profit.’ But the quest 
after a formula for any general reduction of 
armaments has been referred to a commission. 
That, then, is but a hope... . 


At present the nations, large or small, see 
no guarantee against the recurrence of wars, 
nor indeed is there even to-day any lack of 
armed strife, or of peril of larger collisions. 
No one is really disarming. The appearance 
of three or four great confederations, whose 
outlines seem perhaps already emerging, 
would, indeed, be one step toward general 
stability, and prolonged peace. The terrific 
nature of wars between such giants might 
well incline them to arbitration and com- 
promise. 


But any such peace, -being merely prudential 
and experimental, would always be precarious 
and ill-assured. The peoples will feel no se- 
curity until the final stage is passed, force is 
once for all taken from the several states, and 
the World-League equipped with definite super- 
national powers. An un-armed Association of 
Nations could not—despite the recent declaration 
of the British prime minister, of April 16—in 
any sense “Deliver the human race from the 
scourge of war.” 


The essay well deserves careful study en- 
tire. The author’s real conviction clearly 
is that Mr. Wilson’s vision of a peaceful 
world-family of trading peace-loving nations, 
is a helpful but remote, prophetic one; that 
force, potential force at least, can alone 
“hold a fretful realm in awe.” , 





BOLSHEVISM ANALYZED 


ETIENNE FOURNAL prints in 

e the Mercure de France, for June 

16, a study, rather abstruse for the general 

reader, on the political significance of Bol- 
shevism. 

The whole trend and_aim of legislation in 
modern states is to secure the rights of the 
individual. Even Socialism is no exception, 
save in the indirectness of its method. ‘The 
resistless power it would give to the state is 
only to ensure the enfranchisement of each 
and every citizen. Our most sacred insti- 
tutions, parliament, the jury-system, the pub- 
lic press, the distribution of official power, 
have atl this same goal. Underlying all 
government is universal suffrage, which 
creates the parliaments which controlled ex- 


penditures of the state long before the pro- 


_ tection of the common man was attempted. 


Behind all institutions lie the ideals that 
stir human passions and create what is called 
public spirit. Any Frenchman will declare 
that the modern world is the creation of the 
Revolution of 1789. He is barely half-right. 
It required not merely the world-war, but 
the Peace Conference of 1919, to awaken 
him fully to the fact that there are on the 
same planet a mighty host of Anglo-Saxons 
whose ideas and ideals must be most seri- 
ously reckoned with, though in no sense bor- 
rowed from his own. ‘The French have 
failed to follow adequately the progress of 
Puritanism through the last three centuries. 

That spirit, which finally brought on the 
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English Civil War, the Scotch and the Eng- 
lish Revolutions, had still earlier in the 17th 
century crossed the ocean with the May- 
flower, “where it has prospered down to our 
own day, to such a degree that we have seen 
one of its representatives appear at the Con- 
gress of Paris to ‘wield the sceptre of the 
human conscience.’ ” 

The Frenchman respects a person, as a 
reasonable being with natural rights. The 
Puritan insists that the individual must be 
free in thought and act, because he is to 
render account for the deeds done in the 
body. So, by wide-sundered paths, both 
reach one ideal goal: Individualism. In all 
great former race-wars, of both hemispheres, 
these two forces have contended with each 
other. Their union in 1914 seemed to justi- 
fy the largest hopes of a transfigured and 
unified world. But here appears a new 
spectre, 

Complete equality of all men in political, 
legal, social rights, full freedom for each 
man’s religious beliefs and form of worship, 
America enjoyed from the first. Western 
Europe has painfully learned and won. 
Bolshevism not only assails this faith, and 
all the institutions it has developed, with 
unheard of savagery and destructiveness, but 
what is much more serious, its cardinal idea 
and spirit is diametrically opposed to the 
freedom and equal rights of all. 

It creates first of all a privileged class: 
viz., the actual hand-workers. In them all 
power is lodged. ‘The rest, if permitted to 
live at all, are to be hopelessly inferior, even 
to the food and material supplies generally. 

The author declares in all seriousness, that 
this is a complete return to the doctrines of 
medieval feudalism and intrenched privilege. 
Only, the feudalistic state bestowed privilege 
on the governing, military, sacerdotal classes 
as prime necessities, while the industrial Bol- 
shevist state would reverse the pyramid, and 
exalt the handworkers above all the rest. 
Both equally rest on force, used to perpetuate 
inequality and injustice. The Workmen’s 
Councils take the place of the parliament 
based on universal suffrage. The first tri- 
umph of Russian Bolshevism was, fittingly, 
the overthrow of the Duma. 

Now, the first force immediately menaced 
by the Bolshevists is—Socialism. It has been 
the stronger defender and extender of parlia- 
mentary control, the most outspoken advo- 
cate of full freedom and justice for the indi- 
vidual. Yet by its aggressive onslaught on 
the established Bolshevism has attracted 














“PEACE, PERFECT PEACE” 
From the Bulletin, (Sydney, Australia) 


many Socialists. The farsighted leader 
Hjalmar Branting failed in ‘his effort to 
secure prompt condemnation of it at the 
Congress of Berne. His party was already 
rent in twain. 

Another grave problem on-which Social- 
ists must choose their side, is raised by Bol- 
shevism: viz., Nationalism versus Interna- 
tionalism. The pendulum of general feel- 
ings swings toward each in turn, from age 
to age. Yet, even in this birthyear of the 
World League, there is certainly no weaken- 
ing of national consciousness. 

But the threat of Bolshevism requires in- 
stant decision. Either feudalistic privilege, 
the world over, for workingmen, or equal 
rights for all. Which? ‘The schism is not 
merely among Socialists. All men must 
make choice. 

But a complete choice, without reserves? 
One country hopes to compromise with Bol- 
shevism. ‘That is Germany. She has failed 
in arms; she still hopes to conquer the world 
economically. The old régime still wields 
large political power, through slyness instead 
of arrogance. But Workmen’s Councils al- 
ready appear, at present, obsequious. But 
the Spartacides are still busy, striving to 
shift real control to the Soviets. And if 
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agriculture and manufactures are indeed to 
rule in a peaceful world-federation, Ger- 
many again dreams of leadership, of su- 
premacy, therein. 

We have,.as yet, no world Council of 
Workmen, with avowed political aim; but 
we have the General Confederation of 
Labor. When such a syndicate shall control 
the output of iron, of coal, it will have the 
first and chief power of parliaments: finan- 
cial control. That will dictate both interna! 
and foreign politics. ‘The latter are indeed 
already large questions of protection against 
foreign competition. There is little inclina- 
tion to abide by the results of a general elec- 
tion. Thus in Great Britain the conserva- 
tives won out last December, but imme- 
diately thereafter the three largest working- 
men’s unions of London engaged in a threat- 
ening strike, pushing their class interests into 
the limelight as if nothing were decided. 

The German elections, also, restored the 
old set of parties as in the Reichstag, with a 
sufficient strengthening of the majority So- 
cialists to enable them to govern. But there 
actual insurrection broke out at many points. 
Men no longer accept dogmas, nor institu- 
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tions founded on them, but strike directly 
for their class-interests. 

We are far from the scene of Bolshevism’s 
chief crimes, but not from the results of its 
teachings. Not that these are really new. 
Class interests, syndicalism, separate politi- 
cal action are watchwords long familiar. 
But Bolshevism has intensified mightily such 
a spirit and such passions, so that they attack 
the very roots and foundations of the present 
social and political order. ‘The representa- 
tive Parliament has been made the chief illus- 
tration here. But the fairness of trial by 
jury is no less impugned. ‘The honesty of 
the public press is under grave suspicion. 

Bolshevism has already disintegrated one 
mighty empire and nation. Even if quelled, 
its example will arouse and direct future 
revolutionists, it will have assailed the “gen- 
eral health” of all established institutions. 

It has arisen just as the chief statesmen 
gathered at Paris to construct a mere just 
international organization. A lasting peace, 
so secured, will be the heaviest possible blow 
at Bolshevism, which is a second invasion of 
barbarians, bent on destroying the govern- 
ment of the world by Intelligence. 





GERMANY AND RUSSIA 


HE future development of Russo-Ger- 

man relations is a matter of supreme 
importance to the nations of Europe and of 
the world. In the past the Germans and the 
Russians have cooperated for their joint ad- 
vantage. The two nations have been drawn 
towards one another by three motives: by 
their mutual hostility to the Poles; by the 
desire of the Germans to exploit the Russian 
state and the Russian people; and by the de- 
sire of the Russians to make use of the abili- 
ties of the Germans. ‘“‘Politicus,” writing in 
the Fortnightly Review for June, expresses 
the view that in the downfall of the two na- 
tions these traditions will still prevail. 


Germany has mercilessly exploited Russia and 
has then ruined it. Although the Russians may 
hate Germany and may not wish to fall once more 
under German influence, circumstances may prove 
too strong for them, and may favor the return 
of the Germans to power in that great country. 
Germany lies nearest at hand. Many Germans 
in Germany speak Russian and are intimately ac- 
quainted with Russian society, with Russian pre- 
dilections and prejudices, and with Russian af- 
fairs. Very few Americans, Englishmen, or 
Frenchmen know the Russian language, and still 
fewer are in touch with the Russian people. The 


numerous German emigrants who have lived in 
Russia for decades and the Germans of the Baltic 
Provinces will be so many agents and interpre- 
ters acting in Germany’s interest. They may 
once more supply the connecting-link between the 
two countries. A starving man will take bread 
even from his worst enemy. If *Englishmen, 
Americans, and Frenchmen concentrate all their 
energies upon developing their own territories 
and upon capturing the trade of the world, Rus- 
sia would be forced against her will to apply to 
Germany for the material assistance and for the 
skilled leaders she requires. Thus Russia may 
gradually, and almost imperceptibly, become once 
more a German preserve, a sphere of German in- 
fluence, and a German protectorate, 

The latent resources and possibilities of Rus- 
sia are practically unlimited. It is in the 
highest interests of Europe and of the world 
that Russia be wealthy, cultured, independent, 
happy and strong, that Russia’s power and Rus- 
sia’s legions should not fall again under the in- 
fluence of a foreign power and be hurled by that 
power against the peaceful nations of the world. 
Therefore, the governments of the victorious 
democracies should devote their intelligence and 
energy not only to the setting up of a chain of 
independent states physically separating Russia 
from Germany, but should by all means in their 
power promote the economic, intellectual, and ad- 
ministrative regeneration of that country, the fate 
of which may conceivably determine the fate of 
the world. 
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AFGHANISTAN AND ISLAM 


66¢C EMINOK,” in the June number of 

the English Review, neatly tabulates 
the principal influences underlying the 
Afghan revolt as follows: 


1. Delayed action—German war propaganda. 
2. Active agitation by the Young Turk party. 
3. The efforts of Indian and Egyptian agitators, 
4. The overflow of Bolshevik ideas from Russia. 
5. Opportunism in Afghanistan. 

6. The natural and real alarm spreading 

throughout the Mohammedan world. 
7. The “esprit revolutionnaire” of the time. 


The writer insists that local repressive 
measures in India can only be temporary ex- 
pedients or may lead to undesirable commit- 
ments in the way of occupying Afghanistan. 


As during the war, the first attack upon India 
took place in Africa—i.e., Tripoli revolts and 
Suez Canal operations, Egypt now once again is 
the outpost line of the revolutionist; the line of 
communication stretches across Syria, Turkey, 
Mesopotamia to Persia. In Persia may be found 
the advanced base of revolutionary Islamic propa- 
ganda, and from here, as was the case with Ger- 


man activities, the intellectual support to Afghan 
militant action is distributed. Whether the in- 
fluence be German, anti-British, pro-Turk, revo- 
lutionary Bolshevik, or fanatical, its best oppor- 
tunity is most easily studied in Persia. Here, 
then, is an important point for occupation by the 
forces of orderly progress. Just as the attack in 
Bulgaria precipitated the collapse of the Central 
Empires, a sure control in Persia would cut the 
revolutionary Islamic forces in twain. 

In combating the Moslem revolutionary, care- 
ful distinction should be made between him and 
the representatives of Islamic culture, such as 
the Indian deputation now protesting in Turkey’s 
favor at Paris. Islam is the Mohammedan League 
of Nations idea, and only under the Islamic sys- 
tem do Mohammedans and their religion best 
thrive. Islamic alarm is justified. To attribute 
the Afghan trouble to local causes alone and to 
deal with it as a separate issue or purely in a 
repressive manner would be an error. The Af- 
ghan needs the ridiculous swashbuckling conceit 
knocked out of him to enable him to see things in 
perspective, but in dealing with Afghanistan and 
Turkey and other Mohammedan countries the 
gravest respect should be paid to the legitimate 
aspirations of Islam. 





AN ENGLISH-SPEAKING TRADERS’ 
UNION 


N their economic evolution the English- 

speaking peoples of the world have 
reached a point where war no longer pays, 
says William Allen White in the New 
Europe. 


They fight well—the German knows that—but 
they can trade better than they can fight their 
way into domination. 

A frontier no longer bothers them. 

From the point of view of gaining economic 
influence inside any border or of securing poli- 
tical advantage for the English-speaking races 
to-day, with their equipment of ships and ma- 
chines and their trading instinct, it is vastly better 
to treat and trade than to fight. 

We have the raw materials, we have the 
genius for mass production, we have ships, we 
have our own ports in every quarter of the globe, 
we have facilities for making the short haul 
from these ports, of either assembly or manufac- 
ture, to any land that needs the things we have 
for sale, and then, best of all, we have the league 
of nations. For the league of nations, whatever 
else it does or fails to do, does afford to the 
trader of the world a sure protection in his inter- 
national trade—such a protection as never sur- 
rounded commerce before. 

Under the league of nations “the whole world 
loves” a trader, and we, the English-speaking 


nations, by ancient breeding, by reason of our 
vast natural resources, all carefully tucked away 
in absolutely undisputed boundaries, by our far 
and yet even advance in economic, industrial, 
social, and political evolution, are the world’s 
traders. 

To restate this: We English-speaking people, 
bred of an old strain, all mixed and set—the 
Saxons, the Celts, and the Northmen—face no 
danger of our stock degenerating through a na- 
tive cross in any new colony, for we are firmly 
planted near every people who are rising in the 
economic scale whether in Africa, Asia, South 
America, Eastern Europe, or the islands of the 
sea. And thus we are planted near these natural 
markets for the wares of an advanced civiliza- 
tion while, as a people who have gone through 
the infantile diseases of a race, we all of us— 
Britons, Americans, Australians, Irish, New 
Zealanders, South Africans, Canadians—have 
solved or are peacefully solving through evolu- 
tionary processes our problems of the economic 
distribution of wealth, of the political distribu- 
tion of power, of social adjustment and of indus- 
trial organization. We shall not have to waste 
our strength on these things. 

This is true of no other race, except, perhaps, 
of the Germans, and their taste for war has 
given them plenty of handicaps and distractions’ 
to last them through the next two or three dec- 
ades. Even our good friends the French will 
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have problems of colonization, transportation, 
home, finance, and European continental politics 
to keep them too busy to dominate the world’s 
commercial highways for a generation. The field 
is wide open to the English-speaking people—if! 

If they codperate, share the same ideals, the 
same habits, the same opportunity—they must 
hunt in a pack. 

That does not mean close political union; 
for, in the plane of civilization upon which the 
English-speaking people are moving, political 
forms have ceased to be of great consequence. 
They concern interior national development, not 
exterior relations. America, for instance, which 
is quite outside the political union binding the 
other English-speaking peoples, is quite as much 
a part of the Union to all intents as South Africa 
or Australia. But codperation in aims, in ideals, 
in peaceful competition for the world’s business, 
is necessary. 
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Jealousy is fatal. 

The United States and the United Kingdom 
and the British Empire have each learned the 
great necessary lesson of internal national co- 
operation. It is their great secret—this genius 
for huge combination. They must now learn 
that lesson in inter-nation codperation. By its 
strength it will save for humanity the ideals we 
fought for in the great war. For the example 
of this codperation of the English-speaking peo- 
ples will prove what may be done by all man- 
kind. 

If we can make an English-speaking group 
function automatically without force, without 
intrigue, without pacts, treaties or covenants— 
make it work merely because it should work in 
the interest of intelligent self-interest, then we 
can make the same idea function for the salva- 
tion of the world in the league of nations. If we 
fail, the league fails. 





COURT-MARTIAL REFORMS 


STUDY of British courts-martial in 

France is contributed to Blackwood’s 
Magazine (Edinburgh) by Arthur Page. 
Having had to do with the trial of about 
1200 cases of court-martial in France and 
Flanders, this writer points out two re- 
forms which he thinks are urgently needed in 
British court-martial procedure. He says: 


Just as offenses by clergymen are tried before 
a court consisting partly of clergymen presided 
over by the Chancellor of the Diocese, who is 
a trained lawyer, so I think that the members of 
every court-martial should consist of officers, 
with a trained lawyer as president. In no other 
way can the evidence be duly sifted or justice 
administered by courts-martial, The appointment 
of a Judge-Advocate or a C. M. O. is merely a 
half-way house; it is not far enough along the 
road. Either the legal expert dominates the court, 
in which case he ought to be president, or he 
adopts the attitude of a mere legal adviser, in 
which case it is by no means a certainty that 
justice will be done. 

Again, although, on the whole, considering the 
circumstances under which courts-martial were 
often held, and provided a strong C. M. O. was 
present, I think that courts-martial were carried 
through in France not only with every desire to 
be fair, but with very satisfactory results, mis- 
takes must sometimes occur, and in the present 
state of military law there is no means whereby 
an appeal can be lodged against a conviction by 
court-martial. It is true that every conviction and 
sentence has to be confirmed by some senior 
officer, and, in the case of a death sentence, by 
the Commander-in-Chief himself, after receiving 
reports from the accused’s C. O., and his brigade, 
divisional, corps, and army commander. But, in 
my opinion, the system of confirmation is very 
undesirable, if indeed it is not actually vicious. 
For the reasons which I have already given, it 
tends to destroy the independence of the tribunal, 


as well as leaving the final decision in the matter 
in the hands of officers who have no special, if 
any, legal experience; who have not seen or heard 
the witnesses, and who are seriously handicapped 
by their military training and instinct in their 
efforts to mete out impartial and disinterested 
justice. Is it fair or consistent that a Court of 
Criminal Appeal should have been set up in re- 
spect of convictions in criminal courts, and not in 
the case of convictions by. courts-martial ? 

I suggest that every person convicted by court- 
martial (subject to the exigencies of moving war- 
fare) should be entitled to apply for leave to 
appeal to a Court of Appeal presided over by 
a permanent legal judge appointed for the pur- 
pose, and conversant with military affairs, and 
that the present system of confirmation by military 
officers should: be abolished. 

It is worthy of note that the committee which 
has been set up by the War Office to inquire into 
military law and the procedure of courts-martial, 
does not possess a single member who has had any 
real personal experience during the war as a 
member of F. G. C. M. Let us hope, however, 
that the committee will make an effort to find out 
what the real position is, and will not shrink 
from such drastic reforms as may be necessary 
to enable the members of courts-martial in the 
future, without fear and with independence of 
judgment, to administer the sacred duty entrusted 
to them. : 

Incidentally, Mr. Page tells several inter- 
esting stories regarding the holding of courts- 
martial during the Great War. In the midst 
of the desperate fighting around Kemmel in 
April or May, 1918, an officer was charged 
with cowardice and desertion. The trial 
took place amid the din of battle, and the 
accused officer was acquitted. At another 
court session a heavy shell bursting near up- 
set the table and covered everything with 


mud. 
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AMERICAN SOLDIERS AT FRENCH 
UNIVERSITIES 


i the Revue de Paris for June 15 M. Ch. 
Bouglé, director of courses in the faculty 
of Letters, Paris, writes with full knowledge 
on the “Franco-American University.” The 
name is applied to the organized plan for 
assigning suitable members of the A. E. F. 
to all the French universities, during the 
period of demobilization. The avowed gen- 
eral purpose is to have these ex-soldiers ac- 
quire an adequate notion of French history, 
political ideals, and social life. 

The differences in the two races, says the 
writer, are as striking as their likenesses. 
While we, in a new-won continent, enjoyed 
large political liberty from the beginning, 
the French, an ancient nation, that had ac- 
quired its unity under kings, have painfully 
fought and won to liberty in a world of 
castles and monasteries, of hereditary power 
and vested privilege. We have not under- 
stood them easily. The debased romances 
of Parisian life have long obscured from our 
sight the real French nation. Comparatively 
few of our graduate students have ever gone 
to French universities. Even Paris itself 
has attracted as a rule art students only. 

Even in these swift days of ever closer 
union and friendship, and despite the eager 
interest our boys at once displayed for every- 
thing French, the chief emphasis was still 
thrown, as late as June, 1918, by Mr. 
Stokes and Professor Erskine—as heads of 
the educational work of the “American Uni- 
versity Union” of 140 institutions—on direct 
training in United States history, American 
civics, and the duties of good citizenship at 
home. 

Still, 200,000 men of the army were even 
then recorded as serious students of the 
French language. And the universal promi- 
nence of our public school system made every 
such student naturally interested in French 
education, as the probable key to that mar- 
velous national spirit that could suffer and 
grow stronger through such a four years’ 
long crucifixion. Furthermore, there were 
many thousands of our soldiers who had torn 
themselves away in the midst of a happy col- 
lege life here at home. 

There was some natural reluctance to re- 
lease the most intelligent and ambitious 
youths of each military unit. Mr. Wilson, 
“who rarely forgets that he is a professor,” is 


said to have given the plan the great impetus 
of his hearty personal approval, and Mr. 
Baker urged it as part of a closer rapproche- 
ment, before the two armies parted com- 
pany, of “the two democracies who have be- 
lieved in progress through education.” 

There were more material difficulties on 
the other side. Many French professors 
were still in active service with the colors, 
many university buildings were actually 
occupied by the national troops. 


Of course only a few especially competent grad- 
uates could slip at once into the laboratories or 
libraries, to begin, or continue, their advanced 
and specialized investigations. For the majority 
direct instruction in the French language and 
other introductory training was required. Be- 
tween thése was a goodly mass to be promptly 
provided with courses on general French culture, 
history, literature, etc. 


On April 29, 1919, the following table of 
American students actually in attendance at 
the Universities was recorded: 


SGMUOUMEL VASE . os oss wrdkce us wea exene 1711 
WEI CPOE oi aicthds weal ees 121 
CM oo doen wantwne eeeedae nes 93 
INNO a srarerscine Re onteadawa sateen 154 
MAREE arian Oia xc 9 diel uae waleraee een 244 
BINNS Rar Sct cd ac Oe dasiee eer ae 191 
GRMIORNE on eh ewaamwaceaseaw dew as 140 
Cea iro ateccre ci nlaearve aa ATER 371 
pee RCRMUE Sg i ciic tialastaae ata Zante 205 
WIGUA CINE wiciae's sista ct wo ceacqumnnlicnns 558 
RGM eid Jarnsa Su ela nae chaes 1107 
TNGREII S200 Sei han side uecioesbaaweus 297 
ClerMGnt-PGGGRE 2.5.5 cdcidccicoedcses 245 
Bs ica chav eartencnddde teak 430 

ARON) SF oudeeeddecencwwssuseesenes 5867 


To each university the Department of 
Education sent an American instructor, who 
acted as registrar and adviser for his com- 
patriots, besides giving some lectures on 
American topics, or in his own particular de- 
partment. ‘The special treatment requisite 
for the Americans naturally separated them, 
as a rule, from the native students. This 
was remedied by regular social meetings held 
expressly to bring the two together. Week- 
ends are devoted to concerts, visits to 
museums, excursions in the environs, etc. At 
Toulouse, the 1200 Americans maintain a 
special paper called Quw’est-ce que c'est? 
(What is it?), which prints an edition of 
4000 copies. In that truly “sunny France” 
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of the South, they are described as repeating 
merrily an American song, intoned not so 
long ago “with grim irony in the hard win- 
ter and mud of la Woeuvre.” It is ot 
course Paris that offers, above all, practically 
limitless resources to the most advanced and 
competent specialists. 

Naturally, a very large proportion are 
more mature than the ordinary under- 
graduate on either side the Atlantic. ‘Thus, 
among a hundred students enrolled for a 
recitation course on ‘““The History of Ideas” 
twenty-three were entered as “professors” 
(no doubt, largely secondary teachers), 
eighteen lawyers, ten journalists, nine mer- 
chants, four clergymen, three regular army 
officers, three theatrical men, one librarian, 
one editor, one forester, leaving a residuum 
of but twenty-seven “mere” students. 

A notable recent French book by M. 
Lausan is entitled ‘“Three Months’ Instruc- 
tion in the United States.” It is still too 
early for a “Three Months of Study in 
France,” or for any tangible test of results 
attained. The material equipment of the 
French institutions will not excite our men’s 
wonderment. After our ample ‘‘campi” they 
will doubtless often feel crowded, even 
stifled. The lack of liberal athletic fields 
was remarked long ago by professional visi- 
tors from overseas. “The dormitory system, 
the social life of the college within itself, 
seems to lag confessedly far behind our own. 


But it is hoped that the French devotion 
to clear thinking and definite expression of 
ideas, their courteous encouragement of in- 
dividualism in thought and action, their 
efforts to arouse and stimulate rather than 
to mould or control, the students’ intellec- 
tual life, will be generously appreciated by 
these youthful alien guests. ‘They may note, 
also, that the typical French professor en- 
deavors always to make of ‘his hour-long 
lecture a finished and unified study with a 
certain completeness of form, not a mere 
reading from notes, broken off by the bell. 

The French universities have by no means 
regained as yet their full numbers, resources, 
and vitality. When that day comes, a large 
and ever-increasing procession of transatlan- 
tic students may be looked for, to meet on 
French “campi,” also, young Englishmen 
and Italians, Rumanians and Greeks. So 
these general courses, of introduction to 
what is most unique and vital in the French 
people, may long be continued, not without 
profit to native students as well. Beyond 
lies always the larger attainment of the 
philosophic spirit, of trained capacity to dis- 
cover new truth. 

It is notable, perhaps, that this fine paper 
contains no hint that any Frenchmen young 
or old could profitably go to school any- 
where else, nor even that the universities of 
other races could enrich French scholarship 
and life in any way. 





A BRITISH OFFICER’S THOUGHTS -:ON 
THE PRESS CENSORSHIP 


T is just as well, perhaps, that we should 

be reminded that in the printed criticisms 
of the censorship, current during and since 
the war, virtually only one side of the case 
has been presented. Most of what we know 
about the workings of the press censorship 
has been derived from the press itself. It 
would be strange if there were not something 
to be said on behalf of the censors. With a 
view to acquainting the public with some of 
the difficulties of the censor’s position and 
setting forth some of the reasons why a rigid 
censorship is necessary in war-time, Major 
General Sir Charles Callwell contributes to 
the Nineteenth Century (London) an ar- 
ticle based on his own experience, dating back 
to the Boer War, and general information 


on the workings of the British censorship 
during the Crimean and other wars, not to 
speak of the more recent experiences, begin- 
ning with August, 1914. 

General Callwell is far from maintaining 
that the censorship, as operated by the Brit- 
ish army, has been free from error. He is 
free to admit that from time to time even 
officers of long experience have permitted the 
publication of news that ought not to have 
been allowed to appear. Whether such mis- 
takes were due to oversight or to actual 
errors of judgment, the fact remains that the 
mistakes were made. General Callwell re- 
fers to an item appearing in the newspapers 
of September 9, 1914, to illustrate his point. 
This was a Reuter dispatch from Ostend, 
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dated September 6, giving an account of the 
experiences of the Fourth Belgian Division 
after it was driven out of Namur by the 
Germans. This dispatch concluded as fol- 
lows: 


The Namur garrison and the troops sent to 
occupy the intervals between the forts numbered 
26,000. Those who have been returned to Bel- 
gian soil number 12,000, so that, including sick 
and wounded left in French hospital, the Namur 
affair has cost Belgium 14,000 men. 


Regarding the publication of these state- 
ments, General Callwell makes this signifi- 
cant comment: 


Now, the most unsophisticated novice in a 
nunnery would surely realize that it was highly 
improper for British newspapers to inform the 
Germans that a force of 12,000 Belgians had got 
back to their own country. The fact was not 
perhaps so very important in itself, but the 
blunder that was committed in some quarter is 
palpable. The message was published in The 
Times, the Morning Post, the Daily Telegraph, and 
the Daily Chronicle (boiled down somewhat in 
the latter—but the 12,000 was there all right) ; 
and it no doubt also appeared in the other London 
papers and in many provincial journals. Under 
the circumstances it can safely be assumed that 
it was passed by the Press Bureau, and the mis- 
take is so obvious a one that it is further safe 
to assume that it was a slip—an oversight. The 
Fourth Estate is quite entitled to say “There you 
are! You institute your press censorship, you set 
up your experienced officers as jacks-in-office, you 
delay our messages, you tie a millstone round our 
necks, and in spite of all this an article is sent 
along to us approved for publication which con- 
tains what obviously: ought to have been cut out.” 


As to the censorship as a whole, apart from 
that phase of it which was connected with 
the press, General Callwell states that there 
was a lack of uniformity as between different 
theaters of war and that the rules were at 


times unnecessarily, and even undesirably 
strict. 


During the early part of the Mesopotamia oper- 
ations, for instance, the instructions laid down 
with regard to local censorship and as to what 
might, and what might not, be written appear to 
have been unwarrantably rigorous. No reference 
to past operations was permitted in letters sent 
home, and the liberty of action permitted to Mr. 
Candler, the official “Eye Witness,” seems to 
have been almost absurdly restricted. Had less 
uncompromising regulations been in force, it is 
conceivable that the lamentable breakdown of 
hospital arrangements on the Tigris would have 
become known in this country some months 
sooner than was actually the case, and that much 
suffering and some loss of life would have been 
saved in consequence. A manual on the subject 
as a whole seems to be required, and it ought 
to be drawn up under the auspices of the Com- 
mittee of Imperial Defense, or the War Cabinet, 
or whatever body is supposed to look after things 
of the sort nowadays. 

It may surely be assumed that in future censors 
will have been selected in advance in peace time, 
will have been told of it, will have been furnished 
with rules of guidance, and will have been in- 
vited to study these rules at their leisure in view 
of the possibility of their being called upon some 
day to take up the appointment in a time of na- 
tional emergency. In so far as military censor- 
ship in connection with the press is concerned 
retired officers who have had practical acquaint- 
ance with intelligence work in the field or at 
headquarters are particularly well qualified for 
the task; they have learned by experience in what 
form military information is usually obtained by 
an Intelligence Department, and they will there- 
fore know almost instinctively what the enemy 
will be looking out for—and how. In any case it 
is essential that the censorship should be in com- 
petent hands. They used to say in South Africa 
that anybody who was too big a fool to be en- 
trusted with any other job was made a censor— 
which of course was a gross exaggeration; but the 
individuals selected to carry out the duty were not 
always ideally well fitted for exercising functions 
that require both knowledge and judgment. 





EMPLOYMENT OF ENGLAND’S WAR 
CRIPPLES 


HE employment of ‘men disabled in the 

war—a sufficiently grave problem in 
America—is far more serious in Great 
Britain. There, as here, an effort has been 
made to find work for all men of this class 
who could be profitably employed. In the 
Contemporary Review (London) Mr. H. 
Sidebotham points out some of the difficul- 
ties inherent in any plan for the general em- 
ployment of such men, and explains the chief 
features of the several schemes that have 





thus far been formulated or put in opera- 
tion. At the beginning of his article he re- 
lates an actual occurrence that very well il- 
lustrates the problem now confronting Brit- 
ish employers: 


Last November a strike of somewhat unusual 
character broke out in a London tobacco ware- 
house. Two disabled soldiers had been dis- 
charged and their fellow-workmen struck work 
to secure their reinstatement. The employers 
argued that by reason of their wounds the soldiers 
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were not able to do their work properly; the 
men, on the other hand, maintained ,that the dis- 
ability had been incurred not in a private but 
in a public cause, the defense of which had bene- 
fited the employers as well as others, and there- 
fore that the disability should not fall on the 
men alone, but should be shared with the em- 
ployers. The strikers won, and the men were re- 
instated. Both parties to the dispute were right. 
The employers were right in urging that it was 
unfair that they should be subjected to a special 
handicap in competition with their rivals by the 
employment of men who were not in every respect 
efficient. The men were right in maintaining that 
the burden of the injury done in public service 
should be distributed. From the arguments used 
on either side in this strike we may deduce two 
principles. First, that employers must help their 
men to carry the disabilities imposed by the war; 
and, secondly, that the burdens of this obligation 
should be evenly distributed not only between em- 
ployers and workpeople, but also between em- 
ployer and employer. That, at any rate, should 
seem to be the only basis on which the claims 
of the two parties to the strike can be equitably 
reconciled. 

As early as 1915 a committee was ap- 
pointed under the chairmanship of Sir 
George Murray to consider and report “upon 
the methods to be adopted for providing em- 
ployment for soldiers and sailors disabled 
during the war.” Of the various schemes 
suggested to this committee with a view to 
finding employment for disabled soldiers, 
that of Mr. Rothband, a Manchester manu- 
facturer, was regarded as the most impor- 
tant. 

Stated in the briefest and most summary 
form, the leading ideas of the Rothband 
scheme are thus outlined by Mr. Sidebotham: 

(1) An appeal is to be issued by the highest 
national authority, inviting all employers who are 
willing to employ disabled men to send in their 
names to be registered. (2) These names are to 
be inscribed on a roll of honor. (3) They are 
to be printed on a permanent record, kept up to 
date and circulated throughout the country, espe- 
cially among labor exchanges and employment 
agencies, and issued periodically, much like a 
telephone directory. Into the administrative de- 
tails of the scheme it is not necessary to enter. 
The main points about the scheme are that it is 
national and universal, that it creates a perma- 
nent obligation, which is on permanent record, 
that it would be approximately just between one 
employer and another, and that it makes the ob- 
ligation on employers to render this state service 
an obligation of honor, as it should be. 


All are agreed that the men disabled in 
the war have a right to employment and that 
many of them will not get this employment 
if they are left to hunt for it themselves in 
the labor market. It is admitted that the 
government must take some action. Mr. 
John Galsworthy has pointed out that there 


are three ways in which this employment 
can be found for disabled men: Either the 
government must itself be the employer and 
establish government workshops and rural 
colonies, or it must compel private employers 
to employ, or, lastly, the government must 
make it an obligation of honor on employers 
to employ disabled men. Neither of the 
first two schemes have been worked out. The 
third, the Rothband scheme, has been care- 
fully studied and has received strong sup- 
port from manufacturers and business men. 

While the Rothband scheme is regarded as 
the embodiment of the voluntary principle, 
this writer points out that it would really 
establish moral compulsion instead of legal 
compulsion. He thinks that the main ques- 
tion is which of these two forms of compul- 
sion is best adapted to secure the desired ends 
with a minimum equipment. “After all, we 
must not speak of employment as though it 
were a mere commodity. It is a mutual re- 
lationship between human beings, made of 
the stuff of human nature, and whatever 
scheme is adopted, it must inevitably fail un- 
less it satisfies this human equation.” 

Government industries, manned exclusively 
by the disabled, would probably be run at 
a loss, and besides there would be great diffi- 
culty in housing the workmen and_ their 
families, 

This writer does not find that the objec- 
tions raised against the Rothband scheme are 
to be taken very seriously, but he admits that 
a plan involving both principles, the voli-n- 
tary and the compulsory, may ultimately be 
required. He says in conclusion: 


Mr. Galsworthy doubts whether any plan would 
cover the whole ground and clear the country’s 
conscience, and he thinks that a combination of 
compulsion with the Rothband scheme, and with 
a system of national workshops and colonies, may 
be necessary. Mr. Galsworthy may be right. It 
may ultimately be found impossible to preserve 
the voluntary principle without a pro-rata prin- 
ciple, and some system under which employers 
who evade or are unable to discharge their moral 
obligation are subject’ to a special tax. You may 
call that disguised compulsion if you like. But 
what is certain is that no system of compulsion 
pure and simple will work at all. The founda- 
tion of your scheme must be voluntary and rest 
on moral obligation, whatever superstructure you 
raise upon it, and it is this binding moral obliga- 
tion that it has from the first been the object of 
the Rothband scheme to create. Had the scheme 
been set working two years ago the moral obliga- 
tion would have been felt more strongly than now. 
But even now the Rothband scheme would seem 
to be the indispensable beginning of any attempt 
by the state to discharge its duty to disabled men. 
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SINN FEIN’S PROSPECTS: AN INSIDE 
VIEW 


PARTIAL revelation of the past, 

present, and future of the Sinn Fein 
movement in Ireland is given in the Nine- 
teenth Century (London) by Herbert 
Moore Pim, who was for some time actively 
identified with the movement, but is now 
out of sympathy with it. 

Mr. Pim’s account of the rise and growth 
of Sinn Fein contains several statements of 
fact which are likely to surprise those among 
our readers who have not given special at- 
tention to the history of this remarkable 
movement. He says: 


Seventeen years ago a clever young journalist 
named Arthur Griffith began to edit a small 
weekly paper in Dublin. His writings became 
popular with a certain section of the people as 
the result of his caustic treatment of economic 
problems in Ireland; but he developed into a per- 
son of local importance after the issue of his 
book entitled “The Resurrection of Hungary.” 
In this book Griffith pointed out that Hungary 
had lifted herself out of poverty into wealth, and 
had secured virtual independence by a policy of 
self-reliance. He showed that by withdrawing her 
members from the Parliament at Vienna, boycot- 
ting Austrian goods, fostering Hungarian indus- 
tries, and generally acting when necessary on the 
principles of passive resistance, Hungary had, 
after an unsuccessful republican insurrection, 
freed herself from Austrian control. Griffith de- 
clared that what Hungary had done Ireland could 
do; and his arguments drew to him a great many 
thoughtful, and quite a number of wealthy, peo- 
ple. It was eventually decided by the persons 
associated with Arthur Griffith that a political 
party should be formed to carry out in Ireland 
the “Hungarian Policy.” But as a foreign name 
was undesirable, the new party took for its desig- 
nation the words Sinn Fein, which are pronounced 
Shin Fane, and mean “self-reliance.” 


As early as 1905, more than 40,000 copies 
of Griffth’s exposition of “The Sinn Fein 
Policy” were sold or distributed. “The Red- 
mond party at once attacked Sinn Fein as a 
desperate and bloodthirsty organization, but 
Mr. Pim declares that at that time it had 
no attraction for extremists and really based 
its claim on the repeal of the Act of Union 
and the enforcement of the “Renunciation 
Act” whereby England had declared in 1782 
that she had no right to legislate for Ireland 
and had never possessed such right. <A by- 
election was fought on the issue and the Sinn 
Fein candidates defeated. After that Sinn 
Fein died and had practically been extinct 
for seven years before its revival in 1916. 
The name Sinn Fein was applied to the Vol- 
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EAMON DE VALERA, “PRESIDENT OF THE IRISH RE- 
PUBLIC” (AT THE RIGHT), WITH JUSTICE JOHN W. 
GOFF AND JUDGE DANIEL F, COHALAN OF NEW YORK 


(This photograph was taken during the young Irish 
leader’s recent visit to the United States) 


unteers who led the Easter Week Rebellion 
of that year. Mr. Redmond called the Irish 
Volunteers Sinn Feiners as a nickname, and 
his object in doing this, according to Mr. 
Pim, was to associate them with a proverbial 
failure. ‘To call a man before October, 
1916, a Sinn Feiner was to call him a fail- 
ure.” 

At this juncture, Mr. Pim, who had him- 
self been identified with the Volunteer move- 
ment, and was interned in England follow- 
ing the Rebellion, was released and returned 
to Ireland, where he prepared a leaflet, em- 
bodying the principles of Sinn Fein’s policy, 
under the title of “Sinn Fein in Tabloid 
Form.” What followed is thus related by 
Mr. Pim: 


From that moment the history of the rise of 
Sinn Fein is that of an incredibly quick growth. 
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The new-old policy, offered always in “tabloid 
form,” captured the Nationalist imagination. An 
immense amount of popular sympathy had arisen 
for the men shot after the Rebellion, and as these 
men, to the then hostile Nationalists of Ireland, 
had been known as “Sinn Feiners” (though they 
one and all objected to the nickname), I felt sure 
that it would be a simple matter to make use of 
this misdirected sympathy to lead the public un- 
consciously into adopting the policy for which the 
name Sinn Fein really stood. My conjecture 
proved correct; and in this piece of harmless 
“bluff” I was eniirely successful; for in a few 
weeks the comparatively powerful Irish Nation 
League had collapsed, and Judge’s Repeal League 
was dead. Hundreds of thousands of leaflets were 
distributed, all purporting to come from the Na- 
tional Council, but really the work of the writer. 
A number of active men were engaged to write 
articles and letters for the press to make the 
name “Sinn Fein” familiar. But perhaps the 
best piece of bluff consisted in challenging Mr. 
William O’Brien, M. P., in the West Cork contest, 
in the name of a society which had hardly risen 
from the grave, and from an address in Dublin 
which had not been opened for months! The 
Cork Nationalists supported Sinn Fein, and the 
O’Brienite candidate was beaten in a seat con- 
sidered the safest in the possession of Mr. 
O’Brien’s party. I telegraphed to one prominent 
man asking him to stand as Sinn Fein candidate; 
but he refused; and as nomination took place the 
next day nothing could be done. I theréfore acted 
on Parnell’s principle, when he advised his pecple 
to vote for the Conservative against the “rotten 
Whigs,” on the principle of “better an open enemy 
than a false friend.” The effect of the defeat of 
Mr. William O’Brien’s candidate, Mr. Healy, was 
tremendous; and finally, when Count Plunkett con- 
tested North Roscommon, the power of Sinn Fein 
became evident. 

I issued a leaflet with instructions for forming 
something that had never been produced before, 
namely a Sinn Fein Club; and when the first All- 
Ireland Conference was called in the Mansion 
House, the public was astonished to discover a 
new phenomenon, which took the form of forty 
Sinn Fein Clubs. The clubs spread like wildfire; 
and when Arthur Griffith revived his paper Na- 
tionality he found himself in possession of a cir- 
culation of 60,000 copies per issue in place of 
the 7500 he had possessed before his arrest. 


When “President” De Valera was _ re- 
leased from prison he was defeated by John 
Redmond in three elections. He took the 
position that “Englishmen must clear out of 
Ireland, bag and baggage” and he gave the 
Ulstermen “six months to leave Ireland.” 


Under the rule of De Valera Sinn Fein became 
a glorified Donnybrock Fair. Executive meetings 
resembled dog-fights; industrial revival was for- 
gotten in the joy of preparing to “wipe out the 
British Empire.” And as the Irish Nationalists, 
apart from Mr. Redmond’s followers, consistently 
supported De Valera in his ten-foot-pike farce, it 
was brought home to me that the Southern Irish 
preferred wild talk to common sense, and were 
consequently racially childish. Illusions die hard. 
I had accepted the Irish Nationalist argument that 
if a majority demands independence, that majority 


deserves it. I began to see that a mere majority 
claim must be based on more than numbers, i. ¢., 
on the quality of the individuals who constitute 
those numbers. { President Wilson put this idea 
into shape when he said some little time ago that 
freedom was for those who deserved it or who 
were fit for it. 


Mr. Pim declares that in Ireland the ma- 
jority will shout with a noisy agitator but 
that it will vote against his wild policy. 


“That is why De Valera’s speeches seem to ~ 


carry the people; and yet when it came to the 
test of elections, Sinn Fein was defeated 
while he was at liberty, and won its general 
election victory after he and the other ex- 
tremists had been interned.” As a big popu- 
lar movement, depending upon the princi- 
ples of the original policy of Arthur Griffith, 
namely, self-reliance, it is Mr. Pim’s opinicn 
that Sinn Fein would become as “harmless 
and reasonable as any constitutional move- 
ment which has gone before it.” 


It is certain that the murders and crimes at 
present disgracing Ireland are repugnant to the 
majority. But Nationalists lack moral, if they 
possess physical, courage, and few voices are 
raised in condemnation. Sinn Fein may perhaps 
turn its eyes from visions, and fix them upon the 
hard realities of practical life; and in doing this 
it may perform a miracle, and educate the emo- 
tional and easy-going people of the South in busi- 
ness habits. In that case we shall have a busy 
and pYosperous Ireland. It may do these things. 
But I can hardly suppose that the charm of De 
Valera’s wild utterances will fail to wean the peo- 
ple from what is practical. I have studied the 
Irish character very closely. And this may be 
said: Irish enthusiasm, like the enthusiasm of 
children, is soon spent. The-greater the rush, the 
greater the collapse. Already Professor*MacNeill 
is warning the Sinn Feiners to be patient, and to 
be prepared for the more difficult sequence of 
small sacrifices, in place of the more theatrical 
and attractive business of one instantaneous effort. 
Sinn Fein will die slowly; but it will die. And 
the men who will give it its death-blow will be 
the men who preach physical force, those who 
while interned refused to sign a declaration that 
they would refrain from violent methods if re- 
leased. 

It was because the people of Hungary 
realized the folly of armed rebellion, accord- 
ing to Mr. Pim, that the Sinn Fein policy 
succeeded in Hungary. ‘The Irish Nation- 
alists, on the other hand, want everything in 
a hurry. “They want to rule before they 
have learned to obey. They want to run 
a nation before they have learned to be 
punctual and to answer letters and keep ap- 
pointments. Their failings in these matters 
are almost incredible. They want to be 
statesmen before they have cultivated 
strength, caution and foresight.” 
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THE CENTENARY OF CHARLES 
KINGSLEY 


PROPOS of the centennial anniversary 

of the birth of Charles Kingsley 
(June 12, 1819) Mr. Lewis Melville con- 
tributes an article to the Contemporary Re- 
view (London) in which he speaks of the 
great influence upon Kingsley in his youth 
exerted by Frederick Denison Maurice. 
Through Maurice, Kingsley became ac- 
quainted with A. P. Stanley, Froude and 
Thomas Hughes and was intimately asso- 
ciated with the Christian Socialist move- 
ment. It was his connection with this move- 
ment, says Mr. Melville, that made Kingsley 
turn his attention seriously to authorship: 


With all of a poet's enthusiasm, he took up 
the cudgels on behalf of the poor, and plied his 
pen vigorously in the hope of improving their 
condition. Over the signature of “Parson Lot” 
he contributed to Politics for the People in 1848; 
two years later, employing the same pseudonym, 
he published a pamphlet, “Cheap Clothes and 
Nasty,” which was presently reprinted with “Al- 
ton Locke”; and about that time wrote a good 
deal for the Christian Socialist. Stirred by the 
feelings which inspired those writings, he com- 
posed two novels, “Yeast,” which was serialized 
in Fraser’s Magazine during the autumn of 1848, 
and was published in book-form in 1851; and 
“Alton Locke, Poet and Tailor,” which was pub- 
lished in 1850 by Chapman & Hall on the recom- 
mendation of Carlyle, who, however, later de- 
scribed it as a “fervid creation left half chaotic.” 


From the literary point of view, these 
novels, while written with the best inten- 
tions, all suffered, in Mr. Melville’s opinion, 
from being propagandist works. In them 
Kingsley appears as the out-and-out advo- 
cate of a cause. In this period, however, his 
interest in Christian Socialism reached its 
apex, and after the publication of “Alton 
Locke” Kingsley soon ceased to be an active 
advocator, and even in his later life was 
opposed to most of the radical program of 
those times. 

Mr. Melville divides Kingsley’s literary 
life into two periods—the first, that of the 
social reformer, ending with the publication 
of “Alton Locke’; the second, that of the 
historical novelist. “Hypatia,” “Westward 
Ho!,” “Two Years Ago,” and “The Water 
Babies” appeared in the decade 1853-63. 
His latest historical novel, ‘“Hereward, the 
Waif,” a tale of the days of the Conqueror, 
appeared in 1866. Of the historical novels, 
this critic says: 




















CHARLES KINGSLEY 


Kingsley’s historical novels were very popular 
when they appeared, and attracted a wide circle 
of readers. Not one of them, however, can be put 
forward as entitled to rank with the best his- 
torical fiction. They smack unpleasantly of the 
midnight oil. The author who was never at any 
time an exact student of the subjects in which he 
was interested, read up for his purpose with more 
enthusiasm than diligence the period he had se- 
lected. He lacked the dramatic gift which was 
the priceless possession of Scott. He never ac- 
quired the knowledge of the period about which 
he wrote-that is behind “The Cloister and the 
Hearth,” nor did he ever succeed in imbuing him- 
self with the atmosphere as did Thackeray before 
writing “Esmond” and “Denis Duval.” The 
books, indeed, were not written from out the rich 
stores in his mind; he stored his mind to write 
the books. He had a sense of romance; but he 
never achieved the grand manner of the masters 
of the craft. His historical novels lack the 
sincerity that inspired “Yeast” and “Alton Locke.” 


This critic is certain that “Westward 
Ho!” is the best book that Kingsley wrote. 
The merit of the book, he says, is in those 
parts where adventures are to the fore. Then 
there is the dash and spirit that Kingsley 
never reached in any other of his tales. 
‘There Kingsley is at his best, and his best 
is very good indeed.” 
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NATIONAL HOUSING PROBLEMS 


NE of the most difficult problems with 

which the Government had to grapple 
during the war was that of finding adequate 
living quarters for workmen and their fami- 
lies in connection with newly created or 
greatly expanded industrial establishments. 
The Bureau of Industrial Housing and 
Transportation of the Department of Labor 
was organized to deal with this problem, and 
in doing so, through the instrumentality of 
the United States Housing Corporation made 
the discovery that the situation which it was 
called upon to remedy, though accentuated 
by war conditions, was really one of long 
standing, and one which will require earnest 
attention in the future. In a word, the sup- 
ply of homes for the American people is defi- 
cient in both quantity and quality. 

During the brief period of its activities 
before the suspension of hostilities, the Hous- 
ing Corporation spent about $45,000,000 in 
construction work and acquired a valuable 
fund of information, which is to be presented 
in a forthcoming voluminous report. Several 
features of the report are anticipated in a 
paper by Mr. Frederick Law Olmsted, pub- 
lished in the Monthly Labor Review 
(Washington). Mr. Olmsted served as 
manager of the Town Planning Division of 
the Housing Corperation, and his paper is 
accompanied by numerous plans and draw- 
ings of groups of homes which were erected 
or projected by the Corporation in various 
parts of the country. 

Insufficient housing was a_ tremendous 
handicap to the development of war indus- 
tries; so much so that, in the author’s opin- 

-ion, it would probably have been found im- 
possible to carry out the program of produc- 
tion that had been planned. 


Increased pay and fervid appeals to patriotism 
brought many highly skilled and self-respecting 
workers to the jobs. These men—usually married 
men, with families—found conditions so  in- 
tolerable that they would soon throw up their 
jobs and shift, hoping to find other jobs under 
less outrageous living conditions. 

The labor turnover rose to startling proportions. 
Examples of excessive labor turnover were sup- 
plied by the war industries of practically every 
city in which the Housing Corporation investi- 
gated conditions in housing of labor. Though 
unsuitable or inadequate housing was not the 
sole cause of this excessive labor turnover, it is 
mentioned by employment managers of corpora- 
tions in many instances as the chief cause and in 
others as a contributing cause. 


The constant training of new employees pro- 
duced a great reduction in the average of efh- 
ciency. Despite unprecedented wages, with a 
corresponding rapidly increasing unit cost of pro- 
duction, a point was soon reached beyond which 
there could not occur any further effective increase 
of the labor force. No urge of patriotism or high 
wages could compensate for the overloaded ac- 
commodations for individual and family life. 
Inadequate access not only to sleeping places but 
to food, merchandise, recreation, and everything 
relating to family and social life outside of work- 
ing hours, put a limit on production far below the 
maximum capacity of the increased plants. 

These conditions forced attention to the funda- 
mental fact that the necessary industrial plant 
investment, including the housing of machinery 
and of the workers during working hours, is 
relatively smal! as compared with the investment 
required properly to house and keep in working 
eficiency the workers and their families outside 
of working hours. 

Stimulated by war prices, or by direct capital 
advancement by the Government as a war neces- 
sity, plant investment was readily and rapidly 
increased. The far greater investment necessary 
for a corresponding expansion of living quarters 
for the workers failed to materialize, for many 
reasons. Even under normal conditions this 
greater investment tends to lag behind industrial 
expansion. 

Since 1914 the rapidly increasing cost of house 
construction and the diversion of capital into 
channels of more profitable return have resulted, 
even in the face of an increasing need for houses, 
in a steady decline in the number of houses 
actually built. The American Contractor gives 
the total investment in residential building in the 
eastern, central, and northern sections of this 
country (representing 69 per cent of the total 
population) as $432,337,000 for the year 1916, and 
only $252,000,000 for 1918. g 


During the war the housing situation 
plainly called for Government intervention, 
and this was forthcoming. Before the armis- 
tice was signed the cost of the construction 
work in contemplation was estimated at 
$194,000,000. In time of peace the Gov- 
ernment should not, says Mr. Olmsted, di- 
rectly participate in the building of houses. 
Nevertheless a permanent Government 
agency should be created to guide and stimu- 
late such work. 


It is not impossible that in some way parallel 
to the operation of the Federal Farm Loan Act 
financial support may be offered which will stimu- 
late individual and collective housing extension, 
while at the same time utilizing to some extent 
the expensively acquired information and experi- 
ence of war time. But the most immediate need, 
if the results of the war-time housing experience 
are to be salvaged and made the basis for further 
advance, is the establishment of a continuing Gov- 
ernment agency for research and as a clearing 
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house of information on matters of housing and 
community planning. 


The author presents various details of 
architecture and town planning embodied 
in certain projects carried out by the Hous- 
ing Corporation, but space is not available 
here to summarize them. The forthcoming 
report of the Corporation, with ample data 
regarding the architectural, engineering and 
financial features of about 100 projects, can- 
not fail to be of interest to everybody who is 
concerned in any way with the building of 
homes. The following quotation from Mr. 
Olmsted’s article will illustrate the sort of 
ideas which the report may be expected to 
set forth: 


On the score of architectural appearance there 
are lessons to be learned from the work of the 
Housing Corporation, both positive and negative, 
concerning the means by which small houses may 
be made beautiful consistently with economy of 
construction and convenience of use; but perhaps 
the most striking lessons in this respect concern 
the location of the houses and the general town 
planning. When long lines of houses on long, 
straight streets are imposed by an existing rect- 
angular street plan, the houses being small and 
close together by force of economy, hardly any 
architectural skill can produce a thoroughly agree- 
able result, even by resort to grouping and to 
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such variations in set-back as are normally ac- 
ceptable to the occupants. The experience of the 
corporation has merely confirmed in this respect 
a generally accepted opinion of town planners 
that in residential developments, especially for 
small houses, comparatively short street vistas in 
proper scale with the houses are extremely im- 
portant, whether secured by absolute discontinuity 
of the minor streets or by moderate curves or 
angles in them; and that such departures from 
the theoretical economy of the rectangular plan 
need not involve, if well designed, an appreciably 
greater cost per house for streets, utilities, and 
land. 

Another general point as to house arrangement 
has been borne out by the experience of the Hous- 
ing Corporation. It is possible to unify and 
formalize a scheme by making the houses so 
rigidly related and balanced along the street and 
across the street that the whole development looks 
unpleasantly like a charitable or penal institution. 
It is also possible by too much seeking of variety 
and picturesque quality in the color and shape and 
arrangement of the buildings to make the de- 
velopment look like a piece of stage scenery and 
not like the dwellings of modern American 
citizens. 

It is a fact, however, that if the whole develop- 
ment is treated as a business proposition, con- 
sidering all the aspects of site and street plan 
and utilities and houses, taking into account the 
fair money value of good appearance in detail 
and in arrangement, and weighing value and cost 
in each case, the very reasonableness of the result 
will go far to make it pleasing to look at as well 
as inexpensive to build and to operate. 





THE WORK OF THE TELEPHONE 
PROPHETS 


N the course of a suggestive article in the 

July Harper’s, showing how great indus- 
tries are planned for the next generation, 
Mr. Robert R. Updegraff gives an interest- 
ing description of the methods employed by 
the managers of the telephone service in 
working out their prophecies relating to the 
business of the future. 


Briefly, this is how the telephone prophets go 
about their work: Taking the present population 
of the city, and the population for many years 
back, they plot a population curve, projecting this 
curve eighteen or twenty years into the future, 
establishing the population in 1937, let us say, so 
far as the past growth of the city can help in 
estimating the future growth. They then check 
this up in every way possible, by analyzing the 
industrial develepoment, past, present, and fu- 
ture; by studying the transportation facilities 
present and proposed, the labor situation, the real- 
estate market, the geographical location of the 
city. 

When this is done and they have arrived at 
what they believe the population of the city will 
be in 1937, they proceed to “place” that popula- 


tion, to prophesy how and where it will dis- 
tribute itself. This involves a tremendous 
amount of detail work. There must be a house- 
to-house count in the residential sections to show 
just how many families are living in each square 
block of the city, what percentage of them have 
telephones, and what class of service they are 
using. The character and nationalities of the 
population have to be taken into account, for 
some nationalities have a tendency to huddle to- 
gether in great numbers in congested areas, while 
others show a marked tendency to live in separate 
little houses, thus spreading out over a larger 
area. The old settlers in each section must be 
talked with, as well as real-estate men and other 
well-informed citizens. 

When the prophets get to the business section 
of the city they are confronted with a different 
problem, but one that, nevertheless, has. to be 
met; they have to prepare for new office-buildings, 
perhaps as yet undreamed of, for hotels and de- 
partment-stores. It is one thing to determine how 
a city is going to spread out, and quite another 
to tell where it is going to shoot up, suddenly de- 
manding telephone cables to take care of from 
five hundred to a thousand telephone installations, 
as in a large office-building or hotel, on one 
little spot. This requires a careful study of ex- 
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isting business conditions and a calculation of the 
probable future commercial growth which is 
based primarily on population. If a population 
of so many thousands supports one hotel, three 
department-stores, and twenty large office-build- 
ings, there will be a certain ratio of increase in 
department-stores, office-buildings, and__ hotel 
patronage if the population increases, say, 50 
per cent. This can be checked up by studying 
other cities which correspond in population and 
general characteristics. 

Hundreds of tables and charts are drawn up. 
Scores of maps are made, maps showing areas 
available for business and residential expansion, 
maps showing density and character of popula- 
tion, maps and charts showing the relation of the 
present telephone service to the present population. 


The prophets then make from the data 
thus acquired a great map of the city, assign- 
ing population to the various districts, lo- 
cating new _ office-buildings, apartment- 
houses, department-stores, schools, and ho- 
tels, and indicating on the map in every 
square block in the city just how many tele- 
phones and how many private exchanges 
will probably be required in 1937. Re- 


sults from these methods are now coming 
into view: 


In one New England city a department-store 
was located by the telephone prophets ten years 
ago less than a block away from where it has re- 
cently been built. In another city an office-build- 
ing was placed very close indeed to the spot 
where the building has just been erected. Many 
other instances might be cited if space _per- 
mitted. 

I have seen the telephone prophets’ map for 
the city of New Haven, Connecticut, for 1935. 
It was like peeping into the future to look at it. 
Everywhere there were little circles with figures 
in them. Blocks which are now vacant lots have 
their little circles with the number of telephones 
they will probably support by 1935. A street I 
had passed on my way to the telephone company’s 
office which is being torn up to be paved was 
pointed out to me on the map. “We are putting 
down our cables for 1935 under that street now. 
Cities no longer allow their streets to be torn up 
every few months. We have to watch every 
street and take advantage of repaving to put 
down our cables for the future,” said one of the 
prophets. “Sometimes the cables will not be re- 
quired for ten years, but they will be ready when 
they are needed.” 





GERMANY’S “PAPER OFFENSIVE” 


R. W. MORRIS COLLES con- 

tributes to the June Fortnightly Re- 
view an interesting and very well document- 
ed article on the “paper offensive,” which 
during the war was and still is being waged 
by Germany in the press. of neutral coun- 
tries with the set object of robbing the Allies 
of some of the fruits of victory and the bless- 
ings of peace. Mr. Colles’ paper is an eye- 
opening revelation of the extraordinarily 
tortuous and far-reaching ramifications of 
German propaganda. Russia, Scandinavia, 
Holland, Switzerland, Spain, were all in- 
fected by it to a greater or lesser degree, and 
we know what it did in North America in 
the earlier months of the war. A good ex- 
ample of its general workings is to be found 
in South America: 


South America, as the scene of the great “West- 
ern Empire” of the German dreams, was natur- 
ally the center of an intensified publicity cam- 
paign. A phalanx of trouble-makers had been 
dispatched to Buenos Aires early in July, 1914, 
to take over the old machinery so long and so 
astutely directed to dazzle the imagination and 
capture the sympathies of all South American 
peoples. 

With the aid of unlimited funds provided by 
the German Association, old journals were pur- 
chased or new ones started all over the continent. 
La Unién was founded at Buenos Aires, and so 
was the Italian J/ Lavoro; two dailies and a 


weekly in Parana, and other newspapers in Santa 
Catharina, Rio Grande do Sul, and San Paulo. 
Germany controlled twenty-one organs in Ar- 
gentina and Brazil alone. When Brazil joined 
the Allies and the Germans were more or less 
prohibited from publishing German newspapers, 
they promptly issued them in Portuguese, the 
Deutscher Volksblatt becoming the Gazeta Popu- 
lar and the Vaterland the Jornal de Tarda, their 
propaganda against the Allies and the United 
States becoming more bitter than ever. 

As an example of the hold Germany had on the 
Chilean press it may be remarked that even the 
sinking of the Lusitania was almost entirely 
passed over in silence by the Santiago news- 
papers. It is, in short, one of the miracles of the 
war that Latin America should have so largely 
thrown off her shackles. Germany, in fact, here, 
as elsewhere, overdid things and has _ herself 
mainly to blame for the loss of so many Republics 
which she had confidently reckoned upon as cap- 
tives of her guile and gold. Nor is their emanci- 
pation assured, for the “machine” remains, sup- 
ported with all. the influence of many wealthy 
German colonists. 

Buenos Aires and Santiago are still German 
strongholds. The redoubtable von Papen has not 
been lying perdu at Belgrano for nothing. A 
general strike in transport, the delay of corn ship- 
ments, the organization of sabotage on the Cen- 
tral Argentine Railway, are only typical exam- 
ples of his methods of repaying Argentine hos- 
pitality. South America is still packed with Ger- 
man settlers, the myrmidons of derelict German 
Embassies and émigfés from the United States 
who remain, and will always remain a focus of 
certain mischief. 
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THE NATIONALIZATION OF BRITISH 
SHIPPING 


IR LEO CHIOZZA MONEY has 

found time, amid the distractions of his 
labors on the Coal Commission, to extend 
his zeal for the nationalization of industry. 
Plus royaliste que le Roi, more Laborite than 
the vast majority of the party to which he is 
so recent and so valued a recruit, Sir Leo, in 
the English Review for June, demands the 
immediate nationalization of the whole of 
the British mercantile marine. The curse of 
England, says the writer, is the private own- 
ership of land and capital. If everything 
were nationalized, how much better every- 
thing would be! In shipping, especially: 


If at the beginning of the war we had pos- 
sessed a national mercantile marine, we should 
have saved a sum equal to several times its en- 
tire capital value; we should have possessed well- 
manned ships which would have been very 
much better able to meet the attack of the enemy; 
we should not have lost many of the vessels 
that were sunk by submarines; we should not 


have been driven to such straits with regard to 
the supply of food and munitions. 


Sir Leo fails to explain, how these happy 
results could have been achieved; possibly 
the implication is that the German subma- 
rines would have shown to state-owned ves- 
sels a respect which they certainly did not 
show towards those of private owners. But 
however that may be: 


It is the plain duty of the government, in the 
interests alike of national safety and of peace 
efficiency, to nationalize the mercantile marine 
and the shipyards which produce the mercantile 
marine. Having paid out to shipowners, as can 
be proved, the cost of the mercantile marine sev- 
eral times over during the war, the nation is 
entitled to nationalize ships by paying for them 
now what they cost when built, with proper al- 
lowance for depreciation and no more. The ship- 
yards should be taken over and remodelled on 
the lines of the magnificent national shipyards in 
the West of England. The whole service should 
be made a good scientific and engineering job. 





THE BRITISH EMPIRE AND THE 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


ie the Nineteenth Century for April 
Bishop Frodsham expressed considerable 
doubt as to the advantages to the British 
Empire of joining the League of Nations. 


It would be futile to imagine that all who are 
concerned with the formation of the League of 
Nations are friends of the British Empire. They 
may neither side with Germany nor be planning 
our undoing, but none the less they do not 
consider themselves as custodians of our imperial 
foundations or superstructure. On the other hand 
there are some who believe that the British 
Empire will gain, in some unexplained fashion, 
by the mandatory system. No greater mistake 
could be made. And even if the British were 
to gain much, they would lose far more, and 
the whole world would share their loss, if it 
meant purchasing a cumbrous political machine 
at the cost of the new-born spirit of unity and 
trust which has sprung up between America and 
the Allies—an ethical kinship which may yet 
prove to be the best positive product of the war. 

This article has not been prompted by any 
prejudice against the main principle for which 
the League of Nations may be presumed to stand. 
The British Empire stands for the same principle, 
which is nothing less than making the world into 
a peaceful home for a united human family. 
The main difference between the League of 
Nations and the British Empire is that one is a 


theoretical venture, the other has the right to 
claim experimental value; the one plans from 
the circumference, the other works from the 
center. The League of Nations is a glorious 
dream, but the British Empire is a solid reality. 
However drab in comparison with dreamland 
the British Empire may appear, it exists upon 
this much-enduring, blood-stained earth as a pre- 
liminary sketch of what the whole world can 
become, that is, a community of all varieties of 
the human race bound together by ties light as 
air but strong as iron. 

The ink upon the charter of the League of 
Nations is barely dry, and already the draft may 
be penciled over with innumerable amendments. 
The constitution of the British Empire has not 
yet been written. It is in the heart of the peo- 
ple—the same people who have shown their will- 
ingness to die for the Empire but who, it is com- 
plained, refuse even to be interested in the League 
of Nations. The British Empire is the product 
of gradual development and of three hundred 
years of practical experience. It has neither out- 
grown its usefulness nor is it tottering to its fall. 
It is by far the largest and ‘most extensive part 
of the edifice of human society. And no greater 
world-disaster could be conceived than that the 
fabric of the Empire should be undermined in 
order to make room for an ambitious but imper- 
fectly thought-out scheme for building a Palace 
of Peace, which may turn out to be another castle 
in Spain. 
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NATIONAL AND RELIGIOUS HYMNS. 
OF THE POLISH PEOPLE 


HE distinguished French writer and 

linguist, Louis Leger, author of numer- 
ous works on Slavic literature, contributes an 
article with the above title to a late issue of 
the Bibliotheque Universelle (Lausanne). 
His remarks are of special and timely interest 
at present when Poland, after age-long 
yearning and sufferings, emerges once more 
as an independent nation. 

A book-firm in Paris—says the writer— 
laudably active the last four years, has pub- 
lished a number of works in connection with 
a weekly review, Polonia, a publication that 
has been suspended, the editor, M. Gonsio- 
rovski, having joined the Polish army. M. 
Leger singles out for comment a volume en- 
titled, ‘““A Collection of Polish National and 
Religious Hymns,” by Abbé Jean Wienc- 
‘kowski, chaplain of the Polish army. This 
collection appeals, as we see, to a dual pub- 
lic. “For me,” M. Leger remarks, “who 
have for so many years delighted in studying 
the soul of the Slav peoples, it is, of course, 
the text that interests me.” 

The Abbé, who is perhaps even more 
ardently patriotic than religious, has given 
the place of honor to the national anthems. 
He evidently desires his little volume to ac- 
company the troops in battle, and his collec- 
tion opens with the famous chant, “No, Po- 
land is not Dead,” composed, it is said, on 
the morrow of the third partition of Poland, 
and sung by Dombrowski’s Polish legions 
when he joined the armies of revolutionary 
France. The editor has not attempted to 
make a scholarly production. How inter- 
esting it would have been to be enlightened 
upon the origin of each poem, upon the par- 
ticulars of the music! It would take a vast 
amount of research to fill that gap in a col- 
lection counting seventy-six numbers. 

The poem, “No, Poland is not Dead,” is 
sung to the air of a popular mazurka. It has 
been adopted in turn by the Slovaks, the 
Czechs, the Ukrainians, the Croats—the 
name Poland being replaced by one of the 
other Slav nations. What their forefathers 
chanted in 1795 the Poles still sing to-day. 
M. Leger, regretting that no information 
is given regarding the author, quotes the in- 
spiring words, beginning: 

No, no, Poland is not dead, while yet we live. 
What a foreign force has ravished from us we 


shall reconquer. What despair has incited valor 
will achieve. March on, march on, ye Poles. 
God will grant us victory. . 


The following number bears a vague title, 
“A Choral.” It is vastly superior in a liter- 
ary sense to the hymn just mentioned, and 
its origin is of special interest. The treaties 
of 1815, while definitively sanctioning the 
Polish partitions, allowed a remnant of the 
unfortunate nation to subsist. That was the 
Republic of Cracow. It was to be in per- 
petuity a free city, independent, and rigidly 
neutral. All the signatory powers of the 
Congress of Vienna solemnly pledged them- 
selves to maintain that compact. Cracow 
naturally became an ardent center of Polish 
sentiment and this ill suited the powers of 
the partition, which neglected no occasion to 
interfere in the internal concerns of the little 
Republic. Some means had to be found to 
abolish it and to humble the Polish aris- 
tocracy of Galicia. It was sufficient to ex- 
ploit the hatred of the peasants against the 
higher classes. The outbreaks took place in 
several centers. It was an orgy of pillage 
and massacres. The Austrian authorities not 
only allowed all this, but rewarded the as- 
sassins! 

It was on the, morrow of these tragic 
events that the choral, whose words the 
writer reproduces, sprang from the heart of 
a true poet, Kornel Ujejski. He was but 
twenty-three when he composed this beauti- 
ful poem. It appeared in London in 1847 
in a volume bearing the significant title, 
“The Lamentations of Jeremiah.” The 
“Choral” is a chant inspired by a tragic epi- 
sode of the civil war, and if the Poles feel 
it a duty to know it by heart, it is to be hoped 
that they will never again have occasion to 
sing it. Ujejski’s is one of the finest out- 
bursts of despair in modern verse. 

Another song is from the pen of Mme. 
Marie Konopicka. It is a defiance addressed 
to the Germans, a reply to the famous com- 
mand of Bismarck, ausrotten (exterminate). 
It reads in part: 

We will not abandon the land whence comes 
our name. We will not suffer our language to be 
buried. . . . To the last drop of our blood we 
will defend our souls, until the day when the 
Teuton whirlwind shall crumble into dust. 


Every threshold will serve us as a fortress, So 
help us, God! 
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These three poems suffice to convey an 
idea of the spirit which animates Polish 
natriotic poesy. We may readily divine that 
which inspires the religious poems. That 
spirit is summarized in the celebrated hymn 
by the Polish insurgents in 1863. It runs: 


Lord God, who for so many centuries encom- 
passed Poland with splendor, with power and 
glory, who has shielded it with the buckler of 
thy protection against the misfortunes which 
threatened to destroy it, at the foot of thy altar 
we raise our entreaties. Country, liberty, deign 
to restore them to us. 


The closing stanza, “May our new 
anguish, our new sacrifices restore, through 
the grace of the Virgin, the ancient friendly 
alliance between Poland, Ukrainia, Lithua- 
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nia, that they may constitute forever a united 
country,” contains all the hopes and, alas! 
all the illusions of the Poles of 1863. The 
thoughtful friends of Poland are more 
modest to-day. We see how the Ukraine is 
escaping her; has no desire to be reunited 
with her; how the Lithuanian-speaking peo- 
ple of Lithuania are claiming autonomy. 

As to the hymns to the Virgin, we may 
call attention to a point which characterizes 
Polish Catholicism. The Western Catho- 
lics honor primarily Mary’s virginity; those 
of Poland the Mother of Christ. In this 
Poland has been influenced by the tradition 
of its neighbors of the Greek Church, who 
honor above all the theotokos (Greek for 
Mother of God). 


THE CORDOVA-SEVILLE CANAL 


PAIN has taken rapid strides in many 

directions during the war period and 
has developed trade relations with South 
America and Africa to a point where greater 
internal transportation facilities are impera- 
tive. Seville is an old town with many 
traditions and an envious history, and, al- 
though sixty miles from the coast, the tides 
in the Guadalquivir River reach 


climate, while the population is almost un- 
rivalled for intelligence and industry. 


Says Mr. Paul: 


The engineering plan presented in connection 
with this project consists in the construction of 
eleven dams of the Stoney gate system, such as 
were recently constructed on the Rhine and also 
on rivers in France and Switzerland. These dams 





twelve miles beyond the city 
limits. This city has developed 
a very prosperous group of in- 
dustries of which some are cera- 
mics, tobacco, wine, olive oil and 
machinery. Cordovan leather, 
liquors, and silver filigree have 
always been famous, but the city 
has suffered a decline in recent 
years, despite the new railroad 
connecting it with Malaga, Se- 
ville and Madrid. Cordova was 
at one time the greatest trading 
center of the world. 

The proposed waterway, de- 
scribed for the Evening Post 
(New York) by Mr. George F. 
Paul, is expected to transform 
the entire Guadalquivir River 
region of Spain and permit the 
industrial independence and eco- 
nomic development of the entire 
country. The river has its out- 
let on the Atlantic, and the zones 
covered by its flow are rich in 
mines, agriculture, electric power 
at low cost and a wonderful 
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are to vary in height between six and ten metres, 
and in the case of unusual freshets they can be 
completely raised, leaving only the piles and en- 
tablatures. This refers to the entire drainage 
system served by the torrential river. The ponds 
which these dams will form within the river 
bed itself will constitute an ample waterway 
along its course. The inequalities are to be over- 
come by means of an equal number of locks 54 
metres long by 8 metres wide, of the most modern 
type, which will afford passage to the barges. 
These barges may carry 525 tons of cargo, and 
convoys can be formed composed of a tug of 150 
tons and two barges. At each one of these dams 
advantage will be taken of the power furnished 
by the fall of the dams, which will amount to 
a total of about 65,000 horsepower. 

The eleven installations proposed are as fol- 
lows: Alcala del Rio, Cantillana, Alcolea del Rio, 
Pena de la Sal, Lora del Rio, Penaflor, Palma del 
Rio, Posadas, Guadiato, Villarrubia and Cordova. 
With these eleven installations an annual produc- 
tion can be realized of 202 million kilowatt hours. 

Another feature of the project consists in using 
the piles of the dams for the establishment of as 
many bridges, which in eleven different points 
will connect the two banks of the river, which at 
present has only one bridge in its 180 kilometres 
of length. This feature alone will add wonder- 
fully to the readiness of communication between 


different cities in the valley and will of itself 
recompense the expenditure of large sums for con- 
struction purposes. 


Don Carlos Mendoza of Madrid will, 
through a stock company, construct the dams, 
while the state assumes the cost of locks and 
supplies the timber for the bridges. The 
state will operate the waterway under suit- 
able tariffs, and the total cost will be $16,- 
000,000. 

The growing importance of Seville as a 
manufacturing center, and of Cordova as a 
distributing point justify the expenditure of 
what may seem a large sum; and the future 
of Spain as a commercial power depends up- 
on some such project which will open up 
cheap and easy communications, both _be- 
tween the various cities of the region itself, 
and between those cities and the outside 
world. The canal will be used, naturally, 
for both import and export to and from the 
cities of Seville and Cordova and the inter- 
mediate points. —The map on page 217 shows 
its location and the territory affected. 





SPANISH-AMERICAN RELATIONS 


A REVISTA QUINCENAL contains 
an article on Spanish-American rela- 
tions that is interesting as showing that the 
war may have consequences little imagined. 
Why should not Spain and the United States 
become more intimately associated? “Our 
one-time enemy and our present friend,” as 
the writer calls the United States, ought to 
be brought into much closer relationship 
with us (that is, Spain), and there is every 
reason for forgetting the quarrel of a few 
years ago. 

Count Romanones, when he was in office 
some time ago, boldly proclaimed the advis- 
ability of so acting; he has reccntly met 
President Wilson in Paris, and there is no 
doubt that something of the kind was one 
of the subjects of conversation between the 
two. This desire for what our French 
friends term a rapprochement is something 
very different from the feeling that has (ap- 
parently) animated Spani-rds during the 
past few years, if one may judge from the 
writings of the journalists and others who 
contribute to Spanish publications. There 
has usually been the statement that the 
United States is doing all she can to absorb 
the Central and South America Republics, 


and incidents have been regarded as straws 
showing the way in which that wind has been 
blowing. When the United States has been 
mentioned, care has been taken to write of 
the “United States of North America” by 
many contributors, so as to leave no doubt 
that U.S.A. does not mean the “whole of 
America. With her close connection with the 
smaller republics, Spain should be more like- 
ly to ““Spanishize” (if we may dare to make 
use of such a word) America than America 
to Americanize Spain and her former pos- 
sessions, yet the latter process is the more 
probable. Spain has much to gain by more 
intimate relations with the United States, 
and it is the hope of many thoughtful Span- 
iards that there may really be a drawing 
together of the two countries. 

In Nuestro Tiempo we have an article on 
the Spanish volunteers in the Great War; 
this concerns those Spaniards who enlisted 
in the French Foreign Legion. They fought 
valiantly for freedom and suffered grievous 
casualties. Several extracts from letters, 
written by those volunteers, are given in the 
article, and we also read of the great re- 
ception which a few of them who went to 
America received in many cities. 
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ECHOES OF WAR 


1914. By Field-Marshal Viscount French. 
Preface by Marshal Foch. Houghton, Mifflin 
Company. Portrait. 386 pp. 

This volume is announced by the publishers as 
the first authoritative book by any commanding 
general of the Allics. In this country we had 
to .wait nearly twenty years after the Civil War 
to get the memoirs of Grant, Sherman, Sheridan, 
and the other great commanders of the Union 
armies. The present generation is more fortunate 
in being able to read so soon after the event’ the 
stories of great commanders in the greatest of all 
wars. The tone and temper of Field Marshal 
French’s account go far to confirm the favorable 
impression that he had made as a commander in 
the field. He is just and generous to his fellow 
commanders, and his story of the retreat from 
Mons, the battles of the Marne and the Aisne, the 
siege and fall of Antwerp, and the first battle of 
Ypres, while it records the practical extinction 
of the original British Expeditionary Force, com- 
monly known as the “Old Contemptibles,” is 
marked by no bitterness nor tinge of regret. His 
tribute to Marshal Joffre and other French com- 
manders is whole-hearted and unreserved. 


The Dardanelles Campaign. By H. W. 
Nevinson. Henry Holt & Co. 427 pp. IIl. 

An experienced English journalist and war cor- 
respondent here presents an account of the Dar- 
danelles expedition which has almost the value 
of an official statement, since it is based so largely 
on authoritative documents and is illumined 
throughout by the writer’s own observations as 
an eye-witness. There are many interesting il- 
lustrations and several large-scale maps. 


History of the Yankee Division. By Harry 


A. Benwell. Boston: The Cornhill Company. 


283 pp. Iil. 

Many books of this kind may be expected dur- 
ing the coming months. They are necessarily 
more or less ephemeral in character, but in them 
will be found material that is well worth pre- 
serving and that might easily have been lost for 
all time, had it not been collected before the 
demobilization of the Army. The present volume 
relates the fortunes of the famous “Yankee Di- 
vision” (the 26th), commanded by Major-General 
Clarence R. Edwards. Generous words of appre- 
ciation of the war service of the Division are 
contributed by General Pershing, General Ed- 
wards, and Secretary Baker. 


The American Air Service. By Arthur 
Sweetser. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 384 pp. 
The well-known fascination connected with our 
aerial war activities, combined with the gigantic 
proportions of the task laid upon America of 
“winning the war in the air,” and the celerity 


and resourcefulness with which American in- 
dustry addressed itself to this stupendous “job,” 
make former Captain Arthur Sweetser’s volume, 
“The American Air Service,” of unusual interest. 
After presenting a summary of American prog- 
ess in aviation up to our entry into the war, the 
author records the steps taken by our Government 
to carry out the great air program which was to 
be the principal American contribution to ultimate 
victory. The problems of raw materials and 
manufacturing; of personnel, the training of 
flyers, the development of airplanes and engines, 
with the full story of the Liberty motor; and 
the constant changes of program, plans, specifica- 
tions; the laying out of aviation fields, construc- 
tion of schools and depots of all kinds, both here 
and abroad; the dealings with our Allies; the 
handicap of coéperating at long distance with the 
A. E. F.—all these are recorded in this volume, 
for the benefit not only of history, but for the 
American taxpayer to whom the Air Service has 
perhaps seemed an expensive war mystery. Fol- 
lowing the recital of the tremendous difficulties 
and the tragic delays and disappointments, there 
is the splendid record of what was aetually 
achieved both in the United States and by our 
flyers over the lines in France. Secretary Baker 
furnishes an introduction to the volume, and the 
list of American Aces, with a reprint of the 
Aviation Act of July 24, 1917, are also included. 
Captain Sweetser has done a difficult but highly 


necessary task in an eminently satisfactory 
manner. 
Aerobatics. By Horatio Barber. Robert 


M. McBride & Company. 61 pp. II}, 

This is a text-book of the art of flying which 
is intended to give to students, along with the 
details of method that naturally go in such a 
manual of instruction, a reasonable basis of con- 
fidence while in the air. The author has had 
ten years’ experience as practical flyer and served 
as officer in charge of instruction at the Central 
Flying School of the British Royal Air Force. 
His book, with its full-page illustrations, is a 
valuable aid to both the student and the instruc- 
tor in the art of flight. 


Inventions of the Great War. By A. Rus- 
sell Bond. The Century Company. 344 pp. IIl. 

American inventions were in the Great War 
long before the United States itself began hos- 
tilities. The airplane, the submarine, and the 
machine gun, though invented in America, had 
been developed in Europe. It is not the purpose 
of the present volume to describe American in- 
ventions exclusively. An important chapter is 
given to the tanks, which the author regards as 
a British creation and “undoubtedly the most im- 
portant invention of the war.” But even the tank 
was inspired by the sight of an American farm 
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tractor. On the sea, two American inventions, 
the hydrophone and the depth bomb, did their 
part in putting the German U-boat out of com- 
mission. 


What Happened to Europe. By Frank A. 


Vanderlip. Macmillan. 188 pp. 

Readers of this Review were able to gain from 
Mr. Vanderlip’s article in our July number a 
good general idea of the impressions that he re- 
ceived after studying conditions in Europe for 
five months. They will find in this book an 
amplification and reénforcement of the views set 
forth in the Review article. Certain newspaper 
critics have decried Mr. Vanderlip’s expressions 
of opinion as unduly pessimistic, but this book 
shows clearly, particularly in the last two chap- 
ters, that Mr. Vanderlip has a positive and con- 
structive program for the rehabilitation of stricken 
Europe in which he believes that America is to 
play a leading part. It is distinctly a service 
to all American readers to have the facts, sombre 
as they are, presented so fully and conscientiously. 


Revolutionary Days. By Princess Cantacu- 
zéne Countess Speransky, née Grant. Boston: 
Small, Maynard and Company. 411 pp. Iil. 

A granddaughter of President Grant (daughter 
of General Fred B. Grant) is the wife of a Rus- 
sian Prince, a Major-General who commanded 
a brigade of the Imperial Guard. In this book 
she gives her personal recollections of occurrences 
in Russia during the years 1914-17, what she saw 
of the Romanoffs and their advisers, the Revolu- 


tion and its aftermath, Kerensky and Kornilov, 
and the uprising of the Bolsheviki. 


Two Crosses and a Crown. By Harry G. 
Seltzer. Eagle Book and Job Press. 80 pp. 

A page out of the war experience of the au- 
thor, who served as American Council at Breslau, 
Germany, during the years, 1914-1917. 


The Economic Basis of an Enduring Peace. 
By C. W. MacFarlane. George W. Jacobs & 
Company: Philadelphia. 70 pp. 

An outline of the conditions of peace as they 
have been thought out by a leading American 
economist. 


The Swallow. By Ruth Dunbar. Boni & 


Liveright. 246 pp. 

A story of the war experiences of Richard Byrd, 
a typical high-spirited young American who 
went into the air service in the early days of the 
war. The fictitious name hides the identity of 
one of the few survivors of the famous Lafayette 
Escadrille. A beautiful and unusual love story 
lifts the narrative out of the ruck of war books. 
With the young aviator’s new vision of the world 
which comes to him during the long days of 
recuperation from a dangerous wound, comes ap- 
preciation and love for his nurse, who teaches 
him the “real adventure—of the spirit,” and the 
truth that “it is only the soul which really under- 
stands and loves another soul, that truly pos- 
sesses.” 





HISTORY, EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN 


Fifty Years of Europe. By Charles Downer 
Hazen. Henry Holt and Company. 428 pp. IIl. 

“Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of 
Cathay,” wrote Tennyson about 1840. This was 
true beyond a doubt of the fifty-year period 
through which Tennyson lived, but that half-cen- 
tury of European history contained no such five 
years as those of 1914-1919. Whatever may be 
thought of the comparison between Europe and 
Cathay, Professor Hazen has chosen as the period 
of his survey the fifty years ending with the close 
of the Great War. He points out that this par- 
ticular half-century possesses at least a unity that 
is exceptional among the so-called “periods” of 
history. Within that era are included the rise and 
fall of the German Empire. 


The New Eastern Europe. By Ralph But- 
ler. Longmans, Green & Co. 176 pp. 

Mr. Ralph Butler is an English scholar and 
writer whose timely book gives us information 
that is of exceptional value in our endeavor to 
understand the present conditions of Poland and 
adjacent regions. Besides three chapters on 
Poland, there is a most enlightening monographic 
study of the Ukrainia movement, another entitled 
the New Lithuania, and some fifty pages on the 
Baltic Provinces and Finland. Several of these 
chapters had already appeared in English re- 


views, but their assembling in permanent form 
is justified by their unusual value. 


The German Empire: 1867-19f4. By Wil- 
liam Harbutt Dawson. Macmillan. Vol. I. 496 
pp. Vol.4I. 535 pp. 

Mr. Dawson is one of the best-known historians 
of Germany who have written in the English 
language. His present work, which is based on 
an intimate knowledge of German thought and 
progress during the last fifty years, is intended for 
the general reader rather than for the scholar 
and student. His account of developments in 
Germany in the years preceding the outbreak of 
the war has a direct bearing on more recent 
events, 


Mahan on Naval Warfare. 


Brown. 372 pp. 

In this one volume are gathered the most perti- 
nent and valuable of Admiral Mahan’s writings 
on the subject of which he was regarded both 
here and in England as the greatest master of 
his generation. Individuals and the smaller 
libraries of the country which are not so fortu- 
nate as to own a complete set of the Admiral’s 
works may obtain in this single book an excellent 
résumé of his philosophy of sea power—a philos- 
ophy, by the way, which the developments of the 
great war, since his death, have confirmed in 
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many particulars, although we are accustomed 
to think of it as a land struggle. 


By William E. 
University press. 


The Cotton Kingdom. 
Dodd. New Haven: Yale 


161 pp. 

The Anti-Slavery Crusade. By Jesse Macy. 
New Haven: Yale University Press. 245 pp. 

Abraham Lincoln and the Union.- By Na- 
thaniel W. Stephenson. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press. 272 pp. 

The Day of the Confederacy. By Nathaniel 
W. Stephenson. New Haven: Yale University 
Press. 214 pp. 


From the editorial. standpoint, the series of 
“Chronicles of America,” which we noticed last 
month, reaches its climax of difficulty, we should 
say, in the treatment of the Civil War period. Yet 
we think that a careful reading of any or all of the 
volumes devoted to that period will convince any 
fair-minded American that the old spirit of sec- 
tionalism has been minimized, if it has not alto- 
gether disappeared from American life. Profes- 
sor William E. Dodd pictures “The Cotton King- 
dom,” of the Old South, and Professor Jesse Macy 
chronicles “The Anti-Slavery Crusade.” ‘“Abra- 
ham Lincoln and the Union” and “The Day of 
the Confederacy” were written by the same man— 
Professor N. W. Stephenson, of the College of 
Charleston, S. C. Although the first-named of 
these volumes naturally covers ground already 
familiar, especially in the North, the second is new 
to the present generation of both North and South, 
for it has to do not with the military side of 
the Civil War, but with the embattled South itself, 
as it lived for four years within the Confederate 
lines—its politics, its economics and its whole 
social existence—and it is a story well worth the 
telling. 
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The Rule of Might. 
Putnam’s Sons. 451 pp. 

In the form of fiction, the author of this work 
tells the story of three days of Napoleon’s life 
during the month of October, 1809, when the 
French armies were inside the walls of Vienna 
and Friedrich Staps attempted to assassinate 
Napoleon at the Palace of Schénbrunn. The nar- 
rative serves as a medium for a psychological 
study of Napoleon, his marshals and generals, 
and Viennese society of that date. 


By. J. A. Cramb. G. P. 


The Unwritten History of Braddock’s 
Field. Prepared by the History Committee under 
the Editorship of Geo. H. Lamb, A. M., for the 
Celebration of the Golden Jubilee of Braddock, 
the Silver Jubilee of Rankin, and the One-Hun- 
dred-Seventy-Fifth Anniversary of the First 
White Settlement West of the Alleghanies. 
George H. Lamb, Braddock, Pa. 336 pp. III. 


A record of the communities that have grown 
up on and around the field of Braddock’s defeat. 


The University of Pennsylvania: Franklin’s 
College. By Horace Mather Lippincott. 248 
pp. Ill. 


Outside of “Penn’s” circle, comparatively little 
has been published concerning the customs and 
traditions of the university that owes its begin- 
nings to Benjamin Franklin. Mr. Lippincott, who 
is a devoted alumnus of the institution, has delved 
in the college records and brought to light a great 
store of interesting material. In the one hundred 
and seventy-eight years of its existence the uni- 
versity has played a distinguished part in State 
and national life. Its record in the Great War 
is here presented for the first time. It gives the 
graduates further reason for pride in alma mater. 





TRAVEL, ADVENTURE, AND 
DESCRIPTION 


A Year With a Whaler. By Walter Noble 
Burns. Macmillan. 250 pp. II. 


This fascinating story of a greenhorn on an 
Arctic whaler will never lose its charm. Brought 
out first by the Outing Company in 1913, it met 
general appreciation and is now reissued in a 
new edition in attractive green binding. The 
author answered an advertisement asking for 
inexperienced seamen for a whaling voyage and 
spent a year cruising for the big sea mammals. 
He tells the story amazingly well and gives a 
picture of an industry almost vanished from the 
seas; of the life of the men who followed it and 
their strange elemental characters. It is a classic 
of the hardy life of the old sea dogs of the 
whaling trade. 


The Seventh Continent. By Helen S. Wright. 
Boston: Richard G. Badger. 381 pp. IIl. 


The history of South Polar discovery and ex- 
plorations, complementing a similar account of 
“The Great North” by the same author. 


. 


Seen in a Mexican Plaza. By George F. 
Weeks. Fleming H. Revell Co. 120 pp. Ill. 


Tersely written descriptions of scenes and in- 
cidents personally witnessed by Mr. Weeks, who 
has spent many years in Mexico, and unlike many 
of his compatriots seems to have found in the 
Mexicans many admirable qualities. 


Highways and Byways of Florida. By Clif- 
Macmillan. 264 pp. Il. 


A volume of useful information, prepared with 
Mr. Johnson’s customary felicity of arrangement 
and choice of topic. We learn from the preface 
that the author’s effort to supply illustrations for 
the book with his own camera was rudely frus- 
trated. As the possessor of a camera, he was 
arrested as a suspected German spy and con- 
fined behind prison bars for two days and a night. 
He was obliged, therefore, to gather his illus- 
trations in other ways, but he succeeded very 
well in this feature of his enterprise. 


ton Johnson. 
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NOTEWORTHY BIOGRAPHY 


President Wilson. By Daniel Halévy. John 
Lane Company. 283 pp. 

A French writer’s attempt to interpret Presi- 
dent Wilson to the French people. For American 
readers the interest of the book lies chiefly in 
those chapters devoted to the President’s foreign 
policy. ‘This side of his career naturally absorbs 
the attention of French readers also at the pres- 
ent moment. The author groups the various 
problems confronting the Wilson Administra- 
tion under two heads—the bringing to an end of 
the world conflict and the preservation of peace 
for America itself. Mr. Wilson’s consistent 
idealism appeals with peculiar force to this French 
writer. It is to be noted that the work was com- 
pleted in 1917, more than a year before the 
President visited France. 


The Story of General Pershing. By Everett 
T. Tomlinson. D. Appleton & Company. 260 
pp. Il. 

This is the simple, straightforward story of 
the career of the man who commanded the Ameri- 
can expeditionary forces in France. One will not 
Snd in the book any elaborate analysis of Gen- 
eral Pershing’s character, nor any detailed study 
of his military career. Those themes can wait 
for later treatment. There was need of just the 
kind of book that Dr. Tomlinson has written, 
for it is an unquestioned fact that the American 
public knows far less about the personality of 
the trusted “C-in-C” than it has ever known about 
any commander of like rank and _ responsibility. 
The outline that Dr. Tomlinson gives is itself 
inspiring and will be read with interest by the 
rising generation. 


Georges Clemenceau. By Georges Lecomte. 
D. Appleton & Company. 299 pp. 

“The Tiger of France” is the senior member of 
the great triumvirate to whom the world’s desti- 
nies have been entrusted. Older than either 
President Wilson or Premier Lloyd George, M. 
Clemenceau is also more experienced in state- 
craft, and in dealing with political corruption. At 
seventy-eight he stands forth as the exponent of 
all that is best worth saving in France. His 
honesty and patriotism held his nation together 
in the hour of severest trial, and no personality 
of the war has done more to unify the common 
cause of the Allies. This intimate study of the 
President of the Peace Conference, by a distin- 
guished countryman, has been translated for the 
benefit of thousands of American readers who 
have learned in the last few years to admire and 
revere the Grand Old Man of France. 


Bismarck. By C. Grant Robertson. Henry 
Holt and Company. 539 pp. IIl. 

In the series of “Makers of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury” we have a new life of Prince Bismarck by 
C. Grant Robertson, the English historian. If 
Bismarck is to be reckoned among the leaders who 
“made” the Nineteenth Century, he surely will 
not be denied a place on the roll of the men who 
“marred” the Twentieth, for as Basil Williams, 


the editor of the series, points out in the preface, 
the upheaval of 1914-19 must be traced to influ- 
ences extending back for decades, and of these 
influences “the most powerful, both on German 
character and statecraft and on the conception 
of German policy held in other countries is with- 
out question that of Bismarck.” The volume it- 
self does not profess to be specifically a biogra- 
phy. It is a study, approximately in biographi- 
cal form, of Bismarck’s statecraft and of Bismarck 
himself as one of the makers of modern Europe 
and of the German nation and empire. It is 
proper to state in this connection that the author’s 
interest in Bismarck began many years before 
there was a thought of war, and the conclusions 
and judgments expressed in the book were formed, 
he says, before August, 1914. It is published just 
at the time when. the world is viewing the wreck 
of the empire that Bismarck built. 


James Baird Weaver. By Fred Emory 
Haynes. Iowa City: The State Historical Society 
of Iowa. 494 pp. 

The late James B. Weaver was for many years 
a stormy petrel in the politics of the Middle West. 
He was always the uncompromising radical, the 
man who continuously stood out in the stand-pat 
State of Iowa as the leader of those who were 
irreconcilably “agin the Government.” Looking 
back forty years from this mile-stone of 1919, we 
see his sturdy figure looming on the horizon as 
one of the small group of pioneer progressives. 
In those days he was looked upon as a dis- 
gruntled politician. Now he ranks as a far- 
sighted leader—a prophet. He was the exponent 
of Bryanism before the days of Bryan, and Presi- 
dent Wilson was elected in 1912 on the platform 
that had been built by Weaver twenty years 
before. A speaker and writer of marked ability, 
General Weaver's activities in Congress and his 
campaigns for the Presidency in 1880 and 1892 
won for him national recognition. General 
Weaver had been a soldier and officer in the 
Civil War, and was for twelve years a Repub- 
lican leader in his State. He left the predominant 
party to become a Greenbacker, a Populist, and 
later a Democrat. Throughout his public career 
he was a fighter of no mean ability. 


The Iron Hunter. By Chase S. Osborn. Mac- 


millan. 316 pp. 

When the Hon. Chase S. Osborn was chief 
executive of the State of Michigan it was re- 
marked more than once that he was not as other 
governors are. “The Iron Hunter” is not the 
kind of autobiography that the conventional gov- 
ernor would write. It is too truthful and too 


-human. Before he was elected governor Mr. 


Osborn had been a newspaper man and iron-ore 
prospector in what were then the newly discovered 
mining regions of Wisconsin and Northern Michi- 
gan. We do not recall ever having met with 
so vivid a description of the life of those days 
on the iron ranges as Mr. Osborn gives in this 
book. A man who knew that life and was a part 
of it, as Mr. Osborn was, could not by any pos- 
sibility have a commonplace career in after years. 
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WILD LIFE AND SCIENCE 


The Grizzly. By Enos A, Mills. Hough- 
ton, Miffin Company. 288 pp. IIl. 

Mr. Mills, who knows well and has frequently 
described various portions of the Rocky Mountain 
region, relates in this book many entertaining ex- 
periences with grizzly bears, extending over thirty 
years. It should be explained that Mr. Mills does 
not trail his grizzlies with a gun. Possibly for 
that reason he comes in more frequent contact 
with them than do most hunters. Moreover, the 
bears’ curiosity often incites them to trail the 
trailer. Mr. Mills has come upon abundant evi- 
dence of this, but he firmly believes that no griz- 
zly will attack a human being unless provoked 
to attack. On this point he brings corroborating 
testimony of a group of Western hunters and na- 
ture-lovers, familiar with the habits of the griz- 
zly. All in all, Mr. Mills makes out an excel- 
lent case for his animal friends, and the stories 
that he tells will go far to convince any unpreju- 
diced reader of the intelligence, courage and all- 
around good disposition of the wild grizzly. It 
may be news to Easterners that this monarch of 
the Rockies is in actual danger of extermination. 
Why should there not be a closed season for the 
grizzly? 


The Game Birds of California. By Joseph 
Grinnell, Harold Child Bryant, and Tracy Irwin 
Storer. Berkeley, Cal.: University of California 


Press. 642 pp. 

This beautifully illustrated volume from the 
University of California Museum of Vertebrate 
Zoblogy, will serve to remind naturalists and 
bird-lovers throughout the country of the great 
advantage that the Pacific Coast still enjoys over 
the Atlantic seaboard in the preservation of wild 
life. Even in California game birds are rapidly 
disappearing, and it was high time that some 
effort of this kind should be made to record the 
histories and descriptions of the various species. 
But in Eastern North America many birds had 
practically disappeared before their value was 
realized or anything done to conserve them. In 
California, fortunately, the naturalists are alive 
to the situation, and although the editors of this 
work believe that there are fewer careful ob- 


servers in that State than in the eastern part of 
the country, the work of these few has been well 
utilized, as this volume testifies. The text descrip- 
tions of the birds are supplemented by colored 
plates, drawings by Louis Agassiz Fuertes, and 
numerous text-figures by Miss Frieda Luedde- 
mann. The volume appears as one of the semi- 
centennial publications of the University of Cali- 
fornia. 


Famous Pictures of Real Animals. By Lo- 
rinda Munson Bryant. John Lane Company. 
154 pp. Ill. 

The thing that chiefly commends this book to 
all lovers of animals is the fact that in her se- 
lection of subjects the author has been guided by 
artistic simplicity and truthfulness as criteria. 
As the title implies, her book has to do with the 
picturing of real animals, and not the creatures 
of the artist’s fancy. The illustrations, drawn 
from all nations in which art has flourished, are 
distinctive and highly interesting. Mrs. Bryant 
begins her story with a description of the don- 
keys and cranes pictured on the tomb of Ti, who 
died in Egypt about 4000 B. C. 


The Destinies of the Stars. By Svante Arr- 


henius. Putnam, 256 pp. III. 

New vistas of our growing knowledge of the 
stars and a hypothesis of their probable evolu- 
tion from nebule in the Milky Way are pre- 
sented in a book by a Swedish scientist, Dr. Svante 
Arrhenius, “The Destinies of the Stars.” The 
author received the Nobel Prize in chemistry in 
1903 for his achievements in the electro-chemical 
field. In this series of papers he unfolds the 
fascinating riddle of the Milky Way and pos- 
tulates the origin of the universe. Three edi- 
tions of the work appeared within two months 
in Sweden. The delay of the American edition 
owing to war conditions has made it possible 
to add new subject matter and several new illus- 
trations. It is a book that gives delight to every 
one who wishes to search out the secrets of the 
stars. Twenty-eight pictures and two maps ac- 
company the text. The excellent translation is by 
J. E. Fries. 





SOCIOLOGY AND ECONOMICS 


An American Labor Policy. By Julius 
Henry Cohen. Macmillan Company. 

The Bar of New York contains a number of 
lawyers of intellectual activity; and among them 
Mr. Julius Henry Cohen is recognized as a thinker 
and writer of unusual initiative and originality. 
He has long been a student of the labor problem, 
and his theories have been brought to the test 
of practical experience inasmuch as he has helped 
to adjust relations between labor and capital in 
one or more of New York’s largest industries. 
The present volume is a brief dissertation, exceed- 
ingly well-informed, upon methods by which 
American labor and capital may work together 
for the general progress of society. 


The Food Crisis and Americanism. By 
William Stull. Macmillan. 135 pp. 

A man who deals extensively in farm mort- 
gages in the Middle West approaches the ques- 
tion of food production from his own angle. He 
sees in the problem certain elements that the city- 
dweller may entirely overlook. At any rate, he 
has a useful contribution to make to the gen- 
eral fund of working knowledge about farm con- 
ditions. In this little book Mr. Stull condenses 
the fruitage of forty years’ observation and ex- 
perience. He criticizes some of the attempts of 
Congress to legislate for the farmer, and at- 
tributes errors of this kind to the abundant mis- 
information of which the public generally is a 
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victim. One gathers from a reading of his dis- 
cussion that the prosperity and independence of 
the American farming class have been vastly 
overrated, to say the least. 


The New Citizenship. By A. T. Robertson. 
Fleming H. Revell Company. 157 pp. 


A brief statement of the obligations of Chris- 
tian citizenship in relation to the new world 
order. 


Scientific Distribution. By Charles F. Hig- 
ham. Alfred A. Knopf. 163 pp. 

Mr. Higham is one of the leading advertising 
agents of the. world, “who sees advertising as 


a tremendous new force—a potential ally of gov- 
ernment and sound education—a dissemination of 


intelligence and good will.” He would add in- 
tellectual and moral force to that which has so 
effectively served our material ends. Mr. James 
Howard Kehler supplies an introduction. 


Advertising and Service. A. W. Shaw Com- 
pany. Shaw Banking Series. 312 pp. 

A series of suggestive chapters on methods of 
advertising advantageously employed, especially 
in banking. 


Education by Violence. By Henry Seidel 

Canby. The Macmillan Company. 233 pp. 

_A group of essays on the subjects of interna- 
tional relationships, morale, education, reconstruc- 
tion, and the war’s ending. The author conceives 
of each one of these topics as presenting the fruits 
of education by violence. 





MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS 


The Fabric of Dreams. By Katherine Tay- 
lor Craig. Dutton. 380 pp. 

“The Fabric of Dreams,” by Katherine Taylor 
Craig, has been prepared for persons who are 
willing to be open-minded and accept the hypo- 
thesis that dreams may be symbols. The book 
gives all the newest scientific conclusions from 
savants such as Jung, Brill, Freud and Havelock 
Ellis; much that history has recorded about 
dreams, and the conclusions of famous men re- 
garding the visions of their sleep. Emerson wrote 
in his notes that he depended oftentimes upon 
his dreams for guidance, and Napoleon’s respect 
for his dreams is well known. The material in- 
cludes the readings given dreams by gypsies, the 
table of interpretations by Artemidorus, and the 
charts for their divining according to the art 
of geomancy. 


Home Help in Music Study. By Harriette 
Brower. Frederick A. Stokes. 211 pp. 

Harriette Brower’s book, “Home Help in Music 
Study,” will assist parents with the musical edu- 
cation of children in the home. It shows how a 
musical atmosphere may be created in the home 
by means of games that teach music and awaken 
the child’s intelligence to the wonders of rhythm 
and tone, and encourages educators in the theory 
that every child whether showing special apti- 
tude for music or not, should be given the op- 
portunity to learn music. The games and sug- 
gestions contain the foundations of mature musi- 
cal culture. 


Diseases of Truck Crops and Their Control. 
By J. J. Taubenhaus. E. P. Dutton & Company. 
396 pp. II. 

The author of this work is a specialist in plant 
diseases, who has for years given exclusive atten- 
tion to preventive and curative methods capable 
of being employed in fighting the diseases that 
have seriously threatened the truck crops in the 
neighborhood of our great cities. Diseases of 
mushrooms, beets, spinach, lettuce, sweet pota- 
toes, cabbages, turnips, radishes, sweet corn, lima 


beans, onions, asparagus, tomatoes, carrots and 
other vegetables that form a great part of our 
national food resources, are fully treated in this 
volume. 


The Jolly Books of Funcraft. 
Beard Stokes. 256 pp. IIl. 

Clever fun-ideas, games, picnic surprises, rainy- 
day frolics, celebrations for holidays and festi- 
vals, are found between the covers of “The Jolly 
Book of Funcraft,”’ by Patten Beard: Mothers, 
teachers and playground~ workers who have to 
arrange amusement for children will find their 
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needs supplied in this encyclopedia of fun. The, 


games and suggestions are illustrated with sixty- 
three photographs of the games and their mate- 
rials, 


The Amethyst Ring. By Anatole France. 
John Lane Company. 304 pp. 

In “The Amethyst Ring,” Anatole France has 
written a vigorous novel that deals with the ques- 
tion of the taxation of the property of religious 
bodies and incidentally presents characteristic 
sketches of typical French characters. 


Yvette and Ten Other Stories. By Guy de 
Maupassant. Alfred A. Knopf. 259 pp. 

“Yvette” and ten other short stories by Guy 
de Maupassant have been translated by Mrs. 
John Galsworthy, with a critical foreword by 
Joseph Conrad. This estimate of the great French 
genius of the short story is an excellent piece of 
criticism and a peep at Conrad’s own artistic 
creed via the art of Maupassant. 


Ma Pettengill. By Henry Leon Wilson. 


Doubleday, Page & Company. 324 pp. 

The “Ma Pettengill” stories by Harry Leon 
Wilson hardly need an introduction to readers. 
They are breezy drafts of American humor 
strained through the brusque vocabulary of a 
western ranch woman. They make a good book 
for rainy days and fits of the blues. 
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